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es of policy and to the supervision of the process by which 
ose broad lines may he followed ; and by avoiding meticulous 
ierference in detail, which leads not only to inefficiency in 
e executive services, but also to forgetfulness of the broader 
tns which it is the part of those undertaking the responsibilities 
local self-government constantly to envisage. 
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APPENDIX I. 


Sources. 


List of Indian Official Repoets, etc. 

(Blostly Annual.) 

General, 

Statistical Abstract relating to British India (Parliamentary paper). 
Statistics of British India : — 

Vol. I. — Commercial. 

Vol. II. — financial. 

Vol. III. — ruDuc Health. 

Vol. IV. — Administrative and Judicial, 

Vol. V. — Educational. 

Census Reports (Decennial), India, Provincial, and Native States. 
Administration Reports : Madras, Bombay, United Provinces, Punjab, 
Bengal, Central Provinces and Berar, Burma, Bihar and Orissa, Assam, 
North-West Erontier Province, Delhi, Coorg, Andaman and Nicobar 
Cslands, Civil and Military Station of Bangalore, Ajmer-Merwara, Balu- 
sHistan Agency. 

Legislation. 

Acts of the Imperial and Provincial Legislative Councils. 

Justice and Police. 

Report on the Administration of Civil Justice for each Province. 
Report on the Administration of Criminal Justice for each Province. 
Report on Jails for each Province. 

Reports on Police for each Province, and for Bombay Town and Island, 
Calcutta, and Rangoon. 

Finance. 

Finance and Revenue Accounts of the Government of India. 

East India Financial Statement (Parliamentary Paper). 

Return of Net Income and Expenditure for eleven years (Parlia- 
mentary Paper). 


( 1S7 ) 


Accounts and Estimates : Explanatory Memorandum (ParEamentary 

Home Accouuts (Parliamentary Paper). 

Loans raised in England (Half-yearly Parliamentary Paper) 

Loans raised in India (Half-yearly ParHamentary Paper), 

Mint Reports for Calcutta and Bombay. 

Paper Currency Department Reports, India and Bombay. 

Statistics compiled from the Einance and Revenue Accounts. 


Land Revenue, etc. 

Land Revenue Administration : Provincial Reports for Lower Pro 

Vinces (Bengal), Bihar and Orissa, Assam, United Provinces 

Presidency (including Sind), Punjab, Central Provinces and BelT 
Burma, and Madras. ’ 

Report on Land Revenue Administration, Land Records. Settlement 

Operations, Alienation of Land Act, etc., for North-West Erontier Pro 
vinee. ■ 


Madras Survey, Settlement and Land Records Department Renoit 

Report on Settlement Operations, Punjab. 

Reports on Survey and Settlement Operations, Bengal, Bihar and 
Unssa, and Assam. 

Reports on Operations of the Land Records and Settlement Depart- 
ments. Central Provinces and Berar. ^ 

Report of the Talukdari Settlement Officer, Bombay. 

fto^cial Reports on the Administration of Estates' under the Court 
of Wards. 

Report on the Punjab Canal Colonies. 


Separate Revenue {Salt, Excise, etc.) 

Excise Report for each Province. 

Report on the Operations of the Opium Department. 
Stamp Department Report for each Province. 
Registration Department Report for each Province, 
iicome Tax Report for each Province. 


A.gricultuTe and Vetevinary. 

Report on the Progress of Agriculture in Tnri.> 

Research Institute and CoUege, Pusa. 

ProSnciarDei! ^Snovdtvral Research Institute, Pusa, and of the 
ovmcial Departments of Agriculture. 
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Memoirs of the Department of Agriculture. 

Proceedings of the Board of Agriculture. 

Agricultural Journal of India (quarterly). 

Beports of the Department of Agriculture for each Province. 

Deports on Agricultural Stations, Experimental Farms, and Botanic 
hardens for each Province. 

Season and Crop Report for each Province, 

Agricultural Statistics of India. 

Area and Yield of certain Principal Crops. 

Report on Production of Tea in India. 

Report on Tea Culture in Assam. 

Reports of the Civil Veterinary Departments for each Province. 
Statistics compiled from the Reports of the Provincial Civil Veteri- 
nary Departments. 

Report of the Camel Specialist. 

Report of the Imperial Bacteriologist (Veterinary). 


Co-operative Societies, 

Statements showing Progress of the Co-operative Movement in India. 
Reports on Co-operative Societies for each Province. 

Reports of Conferences of Registrars of Co-operative Societies, India 

and Provincial. 

Forests. 

Annual Retmn of Statistics relating to Forest Administration in 
British India. 

Report on Forest Administration for each Province. 

Reports of the Forest Research Institute and the Imperial Forest 

College, Dehra Dun. 

Quinquennial Forest Review. 

Indian Forest, Memoirs. 

Indian Forest Records. 

Forest Bulletins. 


IMiyieral Production and Inspection of Flines. 

Review of Mineral Production (in Records of Geological Survey). 
Report on Production and Consumption of Coal in India. 

Report of the Chief Inspector of Mines. 

Trade and ManiLfactures. 

Annual Statements of Sea-borne Trade and Na\dgation, India and 
Provincial (Madras, Bombay, Sind, Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, Buima)^ 
Review of the Trade of India (Parliamentary Paper). 

Tables of the Trade of India (Parliamentary Paper), 
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of Merc£ndtf T « “d Customs (including working 

of Merchandise Marks Act) for Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, Bombav Sind 

Madras, and Bui'ma. 

Accounts relating to the Sea-borne Trade and Navigation of British 
India (monthly and for calendar year). 

Accounts relating to the Trade by Land of British India with Boreicm 
Countries (monthly). ® 

Annual Statement of Coasting Trade of British India. 

Report on the Trade and Navigation of Aden. 

Accounts of Trade carried by Rail and River in India. 

Report on Inland, Rail-borne, or Rail-and-River-borne Trade for each 
Province. “ 


External Land Trade Reports for Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, Assam 

Burma, Umted Provinces, Punjab, North-West Erontier Province 
and British Baluchistan. ’ ^ 


Indian Trade Journal (weekly). 

Statistics relating to Joint-Stock Companies in British India anri 
Mysore. 

Report on the working of the Indian Companies Act for each Province 
Report on the working of the Indian Factories Act for each Provinrf^ 
Report of the Chief Inspector of Explosives. 


Public Works. 


Administration Report on Railways. 

Reports on Pubhc Works (Buddings and Roads) for Madras 
Punjab, North-West Frontier Province, and Burma. 

Review of Irrigation. 


, Bombay 


Report on Irrigation Revenue for each Province (except Madras) 
Administrative Reports on Irrigation, Madras and Bombay 
Report on Architectural Work in India. 


Posts and Telegraphs. 

Report on the Posts and Telegraphs of India. 

Report of Indo-European Telegraph Department, 

Scientific Departments. 

Report on the Operations of the Survey of India. 
Records of the Survey of India. 

Records and Memoirs of the Oeological Survey of India 
Report of the Indian Meteorological Department. 
Indian Weather Review, Annual Summary. 

Rainfall Data of India. 

Memoirs of the Indian Meteorological Department 
Report of the Meteorologist, Calcutta. 
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Report of the Director-General of Observatories. 

Memoirs and Bulletins of the Kodaikanal Observatory. 

Report of the Board of Scientific Advice. 

Report of the Archscological Survey of India, and Provincial Beports^^ 
Report and Becords of the Botanical Survey. 


Education, 

Education Reports for India and each Province. 

Quin(3[uennial Review of Education (Parliamentary Papei). 

Local /Self-Governmervt, 

Reports on MunicipaHties for each Proyinoe and for Calcutta, Bombay 
T, Madras City, and Rangoon. 

Reports on District and Local Boards or Local Eunds for each 
vince. 

Reports of Port Trusts of Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, Rangoon,, 
•achi, and Aden, 

Medical, Sanitary, and Vital Statistics. 

Report of the Sanitary Commissioner vfith the Government of India. 
Report on Sanitary Measures in India (Parliamentary Paper). 

Report of the Sanitary Commissioner for each Province. 

Vaccination Report for each Province. 

Report on Civil Hospitals and Dispensaries for each Province. 

Report on Lunatic Asylums for each Province. 

Report of the Chemical Examiner and Bacteriologist for each Province- 
Scientific Memoirs by Officers of the Medical and Sanitary Depart- 

nts. 

Reports of the All-India Sanitary Conferences. 

Reports of the Imperial Malaria Conferences. 

Indian Journal of Medical Research (Quarterly). 

Emigration and Immigration, 

Calcutta Port Emigration Report. 

Bengal Inland Emigration Report. 

Assam Immigration Report. 

Prices and Wages, 

Prices and Wages in India. 

Variations in Indian Price Levels. 

Reports of Provincial W age Censuses. 


APPENDIX II. 


The Montagu-Chelmsford proposals for Indian 

Constitutional Reform. 


A . — Local Self-Go vebnment. 

Local self-government does not really fall within the scope of these 
proposals at all, since the aim of Government is to place the institutions 
connected with it entirely under popular control. As is universally recoc^- 
nised, the growth of local self-government is intimately connected with 
educational extension and educational reform. It is part of the con- 
templated political advance that the direction of Indian education should 
be increasingly transferred to Indian hands. Progress aU along the line 
must depend upon the growth of electorates and the intelligent exercise 
of their powers ; and men will be immensely helped to become competent 
electors by acquiring such education as will enable them to judge of caiidi- 
dates for their votes, and of the bushaess done in the Comicils. The 
reformed Councils contemplated in this Report will be in a position to take 

up and carry forward boldly proposals for advance along the lines both 
of local self-government and of education. 

B. — Provinclil Governments. 

The object of the proposals is the i^rogressive reaHsation of respon- 
sible government. Responsible government implies two conditions, 
first, that the members of the executive government should be responsible 
to their constituents, and secondly that these constituents should exercise 
their power through the agency of their representatives in the Assembly. 
These two conditions entail first, that there exist constituencies based on 
a franchise broad enough to represent the interests of the population 
generally , and capable of selecting i epresentatives inteUigentlv • secondlv 
that there is recognised the constitutional practice that the executive 
government cannot retain office unless it commands the support of a 
majority in the Assembly. In India, these conditions are not realised. 
There must be a period of political education which can only be achieved 
through the graduaUy expanding exercise of responsibility. Practical 
3onsiderations ^ make the immediate handing over of complete respon- 
ability impossible. Accordingly, the principle is adopted of transferring 


responsibility for certain functions of government while reserving control 
over others, while at the same time establishing siibstantial 'provincial 
autonomy. 

Financial Devolution. 


( a) Separation of revenues. 

Since substantial provincial autonomy is to be a reality, the 
provinces must not be dependent on the Indian Government for the means 
of provincial development. The general idea of the proposals on this 
matter is that an estimate should first be made of the scale of expenditure 
required for the upkeep and development of the services which clearly 
appertain to the Indian sphere : that resources VTith which to meet this 
expenditure should be secured to the Indian Government : and that all 
other revenues should then be handed over to the provincial Governments 
which will thenceforth be held wholly responsible for the development 
of aU provincial services. The principal change in detail will be the 
abohtion of divided heads of revenue. Indian and provincial heads of 
r evenue are to be retained as at present : but to the former income-tax 
and general stamps are to be added, and to the latter land-revenue, irr- 
gation, excise and judicial stamps. It follows that expenditure on famine 
relief and protective irrigation works will fall upon the provinces, 
though in the matter of famine relief, the Indian Government could never 
wholly renounce responsibility in the case of any failure on the part of the 
provinces. 

This arrangement wiU leave the Government of India rvith a 
large deficit. In order to supplement this, it is proposed to assess the 
contribution from each province to the Government of India as a percent- 
age of the difference between the gross provincial revenue and the gross 
provincial expenditure. 

On the basis of the figures taken by the framers of the proposals this 
percentage works out at the figure of 87, and would constitute the first 
charge upon the provincial revenues. The figure may be open to revision 
hereafter, but not subject to change for a period of, say, six years. And 
in the event of sudden emergency it must be open for the Central Govern- 
ment to make a special supplementary^ levy upon the provinces. 

(&) Provincial taxation. 

It is proposed that a schedule of taxation should be drawn up in 
consultation between the Government of India and the provincial Govern- 
ments. In this schedule certain subjects of taxation are to be reserved 
for the provinces, the residuary powers being retained with the Govern- 
ment of India. A tax falling within the schedule would not require the 
Government of India’s previous sanction to the legislation required for 
its imposition, but the Bill should be forwarded to the Government of 



India in sufficient time for the latter to satisfy itself that the Bill is not 
►open to objection as trenching upon the Central Government’s field. 

(c) Provincial horr owing. 

In order to avoid harmful competition, it is recommended that 
provincial Governments continue to do their borrowing through the 
Government of India. But if the Government of India find itself unable 
to raise the money in any one year which a province requires, or if there 
is good reason to beheve that a provincial project would attract money 
not to be elicited by a Government of India loan, it is proposed that the 
provincial Government might have recourse to the Indian market. 

Legislative Devolution-. 

While the above proposals will give provincial Governments the 
liberty of financial action which is indispensable, these Governments must 
also be secured against unnecessary interference by the Government of 
India in the spheres of legislative and administrative business. Aecord- 
ffigtyj while the Government of India is to retain a general overridiiia 
power of legislation, for the general protection of all the interests for which 
it is responsible, the provincial legislatures are to exercise the sole le^is* 
lative power in the spheres marked off for provincial legislative control. 
It is suggested that it might be recognised as a matter of constitutional 
practice that the Central Government will not interfere with the opera- 
tion of the provincial legislatures unless the interests for which it is itself 
responsible are directly affected. 

Executive Government in the Provinces. 

[a) St7'ucture of the Executive. 

In all the provinces, there is to be coUeetive administration, the 
system of a Governor in Council. At the head of the executive ^ be 
the Governor, with an executive council of two members, one Englishman 
and one Indian both nominated by the Governor. Associated with the 
Executive Council as part of the Government will be one or more Ministers 
chosen by the Governor from among the elected members of the lec^is- 
lative council and holding office for the life of the council. ^ 

(b) Work of the Executive. 

Complete responsibility for the Government cannot be given imme- 
diately -without inviting a breakdown. Some responsibility must, 
however, be given at once. Accordingly, the plan is adopted of making 
a division of the functions of the provincial Government, between those 
which may be made over to popular control and those which for the 
present must remain in official hands. How the division is to be made 
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is explained below. These functions may be called “transferred"' and 
reserved ” respectively. It is proposed that in the provincial executive 
■constituted as explained above the Governor in Council would have 
charge of the- “ reserved ” subjects. This would be one part of the 
executive. The other part of the executive would consist of the 
Governor and Minister or Ministers and would deal with the “ transferred 
subjects. As a general rule the executive would deliberate as a whole, 
although there would necessarily be occasions upon which the Governor 
would prefer to discuss a particular question with that part of the Gov- 
ernment directly responsible. The decision upon a transferred subject 
and on the supply for it in the provincial budget would be taken after 
general discussion by the Governor and his hlinisters ; the decision on a» 
reserved subject would be taken after similar discussion by the Gover- 
nor and the members of his executive council. 

(c) Relation of the Governed to his Ministers, 

The Ministers would not hold office at the will of the legislature 
but at the will of their constituents. Their salary while they were in 
-office would be secured to them and not be at the pleasure of the legis- 
lative council. They, together with the Governor, would form the 
administration for the transferred subjects. It is not intended that the 
■Governor should from the first be bound to accept the decision of his 
Ministers, because he will himself be generally responsible for the adminis- 
tration. But it is also not intended that he should be in a position to 
refuse assent at discretion to all his IMinisters’ proposals. The intention 
is rather that the JMinisters should avail themselves of the Governor s 
trained advice upon administrative questions, while he on his part would 
be willing to meet their wishes to the furthest possible extent, in cases 
where he realises they have the support of popular opinion. 

(d) Additional members without 'portfolio^ and other appointments. 

Where the Governor himself has no official experience of Indian 
■conditions he may desire to add one or two additional members from 
among his officials as members without portfolio, for the purpose of con- 
sultation and advice. It is proposed that he should be allowed to do tto. 
Also where the pressure of work is heavy it may be desirable to appoint 
some members of the legislative comicil to positions analogous to that of 
parliamentary Under Secretary in Great Britain, for the purpose of 
assisting members of the Executive in their departmental duties and of 
representing them in the legislative comicil. 

Beovikcial Legislatures. 

(a) Composition, 

Li each province, it is proposed to establish an enlarged Legis- 
f ative Council, differing in size and composition from province to pro vincCy 



with a sTibstantial elected majority elected by direct election on a broad 
franchise, with snch communal and special representation as may be 
necessary. The breadth of the franchise is all-important : it is the founda- 
tion upon which the edifice of self-government must be raised. The exact 
composition of the Council in each province will be determined by the 
Secretary of State in Council on the recommendation of the Government 
of India, as a result of an investigation into subjects connected with the' 
franchise, the constituencies and the nominated element. It is proposed 
that this investigation should be undertaken by a Committee consisting 
of a Chairman chosen from outside India, two experienced officials and 
two Indians of high standing and repute. The Committee would visit 
each province in turn in order to investigate local conditions, and in each 
province one civilian officer and one Indian appointed by the provincial 
Government would join and assist it with their local knowledge. 

(b) Communal electorates. 

It is proposed that the communal electorates though constituting 
an obstacle to the realisation of responsible government, should be 
retained for the Muhammadan community. Communal electorates are 
to be extended to the Sikhs, now" everywhere in a minority and virtually 
unrepresented. For the representation of other minorities, nomination’ 
is proposed. 

(c) Official members. 

The exact number of official members will be for the Committee 
mentioned above, to consider. Members of the Executive Council should 
be ex-officio members of the Legislative Council, and there should be 
enough official members to provide the Government with first-hand 
knowdedge of the matters likely to be discussed both in Council 
and in Committee. It is suggested that a convention might be established 
that official members should refram from voting upon transferred 
subjects. 

(d) Standing Committees. 

It is proposed that to each department or group of departments 
whether under a Minister or under a member of the Executive Council 
there should be attached a Standing Committee elected by the Legislative 
Council from among their own members. The functions of the members 
of the Standing Committee would be advisory : they should see, discuss, 
and record their opinion upon, aU questions of policy, aU new schemes 
nvmlving expenditure above a fixed Hmit, and all annual reports upon 
he worMng of the departments. The member or Minister in charge of 
he departments concerned should preside. 

(e) Effect oj resolutions. 

It is not proposed that resolutions, whether on reserved or trans» 
xred subjects, should be binding: but the Council will influence the 
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conduct of all reserved subjects and effectively control the policy in ail 
transferred subjects. If a member of the Legislative Council wishes 
Government to be constrained to act in a certain way, it will often be open 
to him to bring in a Bill to effect his purpose : and when IMinisters become, 
as it is intended that they should, accountable to the Legislative Council, 
bhe Council ^yill have full means of controlliag their administration by 
refusing their supplies or by carrying votes of censure. Subject to the 
sanction of the Governor, the Council will have the power of modifying 
bhe rules of business : all members wiU have the right of asking supple- 
mentary questions. 


DmSIOK OF THE FUE’CnONS OF GoVERlTMEIsrT. 

It being assumed that the entire field of provincial administration 
^ marked off from that of the Government of India, it is suggested that 
11 each province certain definite subjects should be transferred for the 
purpose of administration by Ministers. All subjects not so transferred 
vould remain in the hands of the Governor in Council. The list of trans- 
ferred subjects would vary from province to province, and would naturally 
le susceptible to modification at subsequent stages. It is suggested that 
.he work of division be done by a Committee similar in composition to 
:he one described above, with which it would work in close co-operation, 
since the extent to which responsibility can be transferred is related 
30 the nature and extent of the provincial electorates. Having first 
marked off the field of provincial administration the Committee 
would proceed to determine which of the provincial subjects could 
oe transferred. Their guiding principles should be to include in the 
3 ransferred hst those departments which afford most opportunity for 
-ocal knowledge and social service, those in which Indians have shown 
bhemselves to be keenly interested, those which stand in most need of 
development. Such is the process of division. The Departments natur- 
ally lending themselves to classification as transferred subjects are taxa- 
tion for provincial purposes, local self-government: education: pubKc 
works : agriculture : excise : and local industries. 

In cases where it is subsequently open to doubt in which category 
a subject falls the matter should be considered by the entire Government 
but the final decision should He definitely with the Governor. 

In cases of matters made over to non-official control, there should 
in emergency be the possibiHty of re-entry either to the official executive- 
government of the province or to the Government of India. 


Affermative powee of Legislation. 

Assuming that the Legislative Councils have been reconstituted 
with elective majorities, and that the reserved and transferred subjects 
have been duly demarcated, we have now to consider how the executive 
government is to secure the passage of such legislation as it considers 


necessary for carrying on its business. The King’s Government must 
go on. The process to be followed is this. For the purpose of enablino' 
the provincial Government to carry legislation on reserved subjects it is 
proposed that the Head of the Government should have power to certify 
that a particular Bill is “ essential to the discharge of his responsibility 
for the peace or tranquillity of the province or of any part thereof, or for 
the discharge of his responsibihty for the reserved subjects.” Sucli a 
certificate would not be given without strong reason and the Council 
might by a majority vote request the Governor to refer to the Govern- 
ment of India, whose decision would be final, the question whether the 
Bni dealt with a reserved subject. If no refer ezice was made, or if the 
Government of India decided that the Bill was properly certificated, 
the Bill would then be automatically referred to a Grand Committee of 
the Legislative Council. 

The Grand Committee in every Council would comprise 40 to 50 
per cent, of its strength and would be chosen for each BiU, partly by ballot 
and partly by nomination. The Governor would have power to nominate 
a bare majority, exclusive of himself, and of the members so nominated, 
not more than two-thirds should be officials. The elected members would 
be elected ad hoc by the elected members of Council. The Bill would be 
debated in Grand Committee, and if passed by that body, would be 
reported to the whole Council, which might discuss, but could not reject 
or amend it except on the motion of a member of the Executive Council. 
The Governor would appoint a time-limit within which a Bill might be 
debated, and after the expiry of the time-limit the BiU would pass auto- 
matically. If the BiU were not passed by the Grand Committee it would 
drop. 


Mixed Legislation. 

Should a BiU on a transferred subject trespass on the reserved 
field of legislation, it should be open to a member of the Executive 
CouncU to chaUenge the whole Bill or any clause of it on its first intro- 
duction, or any amendment as soon as such amendment is moved, on 
the ground of infringement of the reserved sphere. The Bill, clause, or 
amendment would be then referred to the Governor, who might allow 

it to proceed or certify it, m accordance with the procedure described 
above. 

Power oe Dissolution. 

The Governor of a Province should have power to dissolve the 
Legislative Council. 

Assent. TO Legislation. 

The assent of the Governor, the Governor-General, and the Crown, 
through the Secretary of State, wUl remain necessary for aU provincial 
legislation, whether certified or not. 



Budget Peoceduee. 

It is suggested that budget procedure be as follows : The pro- 
vincial budget should be framed by the executive government as a whole. 
The first charge upon the provincial revenues will be the contribution to 
the Government of India. N"ext will come the supply for the reserved 
subjects. So far as the transferred subjects are concerned, the allocation 
of supply will be decided by the IMinisters ; and if the revenue available 
is insufficient for their needs, the question of additional taxation will be 
decided by the Governor and the Ministers. The budget wOl then be 
laid before the Council, which will discuss it and vote by resolution. The 
budget would be altered in accordance with the resolutions of the Council 
except in the following case. If the Council reject or modify the allot- 
ment of reserved subjects, it would be in the Governor’s power to certify 
its necessity, in the terms mentioned above and to insist upon the 
retention of the allotment which he declares essential for the discharge 
of his own responsibilities. 

Saeeguaeds. 

A great safeguard to the working of the system is the proposal 
that a periodic Commission shall review proceedings. Both the govern- 
ment on one hand and the legislative council on the other, will df:cide 
their course of action in the knowledge that their conduct will in due 
course come under review by a Commission. Before this Commission 
there will be an opportunity of arguing, on the one hand, that the reserved 
subjects have been extravagantly administered, or that the Governor in 
Council has unnecessarily disregarded the wishes of the Legislative Council, 
or on the other hand, that the attitude of the Legislative Council with 
regard to expenditure upon reserved subjects has been so unreasonable 
as to make it unsafe to transfer further powers. 

It is suggested that ten years after the meeting of the new Councils, 
a Commission should be appointed to review the whole working of these 
institutions in order to determine whether it would be possible to improve 
in any way the existing machinery or to advance further towards the goal 
of complete responsible government in any province or. provinces. This 
Commission should be authoritative, deriving its authority from Parha- 
ment itself ; and the names of the commissioners should be submitted 
by the Secretary of State to both Houses for approval. The functions of 
the Commission wiH, indeed, be of the utmost importance : it wUl represent 
a revival of the process by which the affairs of India were subjected to 
periodical examination by investigating bodies appointed with the 
approval of Parliament. It is proposed that the further course of consti- 
tutional development in the country shall be investigated at intervals 
of twelve years. 

The Commission should also consider the progress made in admit- 
ting Indians to the higher ranks of the Public Service ; the adjustment of 
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the financial burden between the provinces : the development of educa- 
tion ; the working of local seK-government : the constitution of elec- 
torates : the working of the franchise : and similar matters. 


Development in the Provinces. 

The proposal is that as the popular element of the government 
acquires strength and experience, subjects will be taken from the reserved 
list and placed upon the transferred list, until at length the reserved 
subjects disappear and the goal of complete responsibility is attamed. It 
is suggested that after five years from the first meeting of the new Councils, 
the C4overnment of India should hear applications from the provincial 
C4overnments or the provincial council for the modification of the reserved 
and transferred lists of the province : and that after hearing tihe evidence 
they should recommend to the Secretary of State such changes as may 
seem desirable. 

It is desirable also to complete the responsibility of Ministers for 
the transferred subjects. It should be open for the Government of India 
when hearing such applications, to direct that the Ministers’ salaries, in- 
stead of being secured to them for their period of office should be specifi- 
cally voted year by year by the legislative council ; and it should be open 
to the legislative council to demand a resolution that Ministers’ salaries 
should be so voted. This would result in the Ministers becoming Ministers 
in the Parliamentary sense, dependent upon a majority in the legislature. 

C.— Government oe India. 

QeneraL 

The general idea of the proposals is to create an enlarged legisla- 
five assembly with an elected majority : to reserve to the decision of a 
new Council of State, in which Government will have a bare majority, 
only those measures which it must retain power to carry in discharge of 
its continued responsibility for the good government of the land : to 
restrict the official hloc to the smallest dimensions compatible with the 
same principle : to institute a Privy Council : and to admit a second 
Indian Member into the innermost counsels of the Indian Government. 


'Responsibility, 

Pending the development of responsible government in the pro- 
vinces, the Government of India must remain responsible only to Parlia- 
ment, and saving that responsibility, must retain indisputable power ia 
matters which it judges to be essential to the fulfilment of its obligations 
for the maintenance of peace, order and good government. 
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The Executive Council. 


(a) General, 

It is recommended that the existing statutory restrictions in 
respect of the appomtment of members should be abolished to give greater 
elasticity in the size of the government 8md the distribution of -work. 


(h) Increase in the Indian element. 

It is recommended that another Indian member be appointed 
soon as may be. 

The Legislatuee. 


as 


(a) General, 

It is proposed that the strength of the Legislative Council to be 
known henceforth as the Legislative Assembly of India, should be raised 
to a total strength of about 100 members. Two -thirds of this total 
should be returned by election ; one-third to be nominated by the Gov- 
ernor General and of this third not less than a third again should be 
non-of&cials representing minorities or special interests, such as European 
and Indian commerce, and the large landlords. The normal duration of 
an Assembly to be three years. 


(&) Electorates and constitnencies. 

Electorates and constituencies for the Indian Legislative Assembly 
should be determined by the same Committee entrusted with the investi- 
gation of electorates and constituencies for the provincial Councils. 


(c) Nomination of non-official members. 

The power of nomination of non-official members is to be regarded 
as a reserve in the hands of the Governor General enabling him to adjust 
inequalities and supplement defects in representation. iSTominations 
should not be made until the results of the elections are known and should 
be made after informal consultation with the Heads of Provinces. 


(d) Nomination of official members. 


The maximum number of nominated officials will be two-ninths, 
and it wiU rest with the Governor General to determine whether he requires 
to appoint up to the maximum. Official members of the Assembly other 
than members of the Executive Government, should be allowed a free 
right of speech and vote except when Government decides their support is 


necessary. 

(e) Special appointments. 
Members of the Assembly, not necessarily 
may be^ a^^OHatedj Q positions analogous to those 


elected or non-official, 
of Parliamentary Under 


a f ^ ^ . 
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Secretaries in England. The President of the Legislative Assembly should 
be nominated by the Governor General. 

Awirmative Power of Legislation. 

(a) The Council of State. 

During the transitional period, the capacity of the Government of 
India to obtain its will in essential matters necessary for the good govern- 
ment of the land is to be secured by the creation of a second chamber 
known as the Council of State, which shall take its part in ordinary legis- 
lative business and shall be the final legislative authority in matters 
which the Government regards as essential. The object is to make assent 
by both bodies the normal condition of legislation : but to establish the 
principle that in the case of legislation certified by the Governor-General 
as essential to the interests of peace, order and good government, the will 
of the Council of State should prevail. 

(6) Composition of the Council of State. 

The Council of State is to be composed of 50 members exclusive 
of the Governor General who would be President. Not more than 25 
members including the members of the Executive Council would be officials 
and four would be non-officials nominated by the Governor General. 
There would be 21 elected members returned by non-official members of 
the provincial legislative councils, each council returning two members 
with the exception of Burma, the Central Provinces and Assam which 
would return one member each. The remaining 6 elected members are 
10 supplement the representation of the Muhammadans and the landed 
classes and to provide for the representation of the Chambers of Com- 
merce. The Council of State is to possess senatorial character and the 
qualifications of candidates for election should be so framed as to secure 
men of the status and position worthy of the dignity of a revising cham- 
ber. Five years would be the normal duration of a Council cf State. 

Legislative Procedure. 

[a) Government Bills. 

Ordinarily a Government BiU would be introduced into the Legis- 
lative Assembly and after being carried through the usual stages there 
would go to the Council of State. If there amended in a way which the 
Assembly is not willing to accept it would be referred to a joint session 
of both houses by whose decision its fate would be decided. But if the 
amendments introduced by the Council of State were in the view of Gov- 
ernment essential to the purpose for which the Bill was originally intro- 
duced, the Governor General in Council would certify them to be essential 
to the interest of peace, order or good government. The Assembly 
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would then have no power to reject or modify the amendments nor 
would they be open to revision by a joint session, 

(6) Private members’ Bills, 

A private Member^ s Bill would be introduced into whichever of 
the two houses the mover sat, and after passing through the usual stages 
would be taken to the other chamber, and carried through that. In the 
case of a difference of opinion, the Bill would be submitted to a joint 
session, by which its final fate would be determined. But if the Governor 
Oeneral in Council were prepared to give a certificate in the terms already 
stated that the form of the Bill was prejudicial to peace, order, and 
government, the Bill would go, or go back, to the Council of State, an 
only become law in the form there finally given to it. 

(c) General Principles of legislative procedure. 

The general priaciples of the legislative procedure proposed are 
■fcliat, in the case of all save certificated legislation, the will of the non 
official members of both chambers taken together should prevail, while 
in the case of certificated legislation, the Council of State should be the 

final authority. 

{d) Power of Dissolution and of Assent, Disallowance, etc. 

The Governor General should have power at any time to ^ dissolve 
the Legislative Assembly, the Council of State or both bodies. The 
Governor General and the Secretary of State naturally retain their exist- 
ing powers of assent, reservation and disallowance to aU Acts of the Indian 

legislature. 

(e) Fiscal legislation. 

Fiscal legislation will be subject to the procedure recommended in 
respect of Government Bills. The budget will be introduced into the 
Assembly, but the Assembly will not vote it. Resolutions upon budget 
matters and upon all other questions whether moved in the Assembly or 
in the Council of State will continue to be advisory in character. 


(/) Standing Committees, 

Standing Committees, drawn jointly from the Assembly and^ from 
the Council of State, should play, so far as possible under the circum- 
stances, a similar part to that suggested in the case of the Standing Com- 
mittees in the provincial legislatures. 

(g) Questions, 

Any member of either House might be entitled to ask supple- 
mentary questions. The Governor General should nut disallow a question 





on the ground that it cannot be answered consistently with the public 
interest but power is stiU to be retained to disaUow a question on the 

a. putting «t it it inoonttoanl tria tte publio Maeat. 

The Peivy Council. 

His Majesty may be asked to be pleased to approve the institu- 
tion of a Priry Council in India. Appointments to be made by His 
Majesty for life ; and such appointments to be confined to those, whether 
officials or non-officials, from British India and from the Native States, 
who had won real distinction, or occupied the higher offices. The Privy 
Ootmcil^S offi-CG WOU-lci IdG to £lid.viSG tllG GrOVGniOr Gr6116X3»l wllOll llG SSiW fit 
to consult it} on m^ittGis of policy Siud administration. 

Future Progress. 

Eaually withi the Provincial Machinery the Central Machinery 
win be subjected to periodical revision by the Commission approved by 

Parliament. 

D.— The India Oeeioe. 

General. 

Since His Majesty’s Government have declared their policy of 
developing responsible institutions in, India, Parliament must be asked 
to set certain bounds to its own responsibility for the internal administra- 
tion of the country. 

(a) In transferred matters. 

It should be laid down broadly that in respect of all matters in 
which responsibility is entrusted to representative bodies in India, Par- 
liament must be prepared to forego the exercise of its own powers of 
control, and this process must continue as responsibility in the provinces, 
and eventually in the Government of India itself, gradually developes. 
Parliament cannot retain the control of matters which it lias deliberately 
delegated to representative bodies in India. 

[h) In reserved matters. 

While in reserved subjects there cannot be any abandonment by 
Parliament of ultimate powers of control, there should bo such delegation 
of financial and administrative authority as will leave the Government of 
India free, and enable it to leave the provincial Governments free, to 
work with the expedition that is desirable. A wider discretion should be 
left to the Governor General in Council : and certain matters now referred 
home for sanction might in future merely be referred to the Secretary of 
State for information. It is hoped that Parliament will authorise the 
Secretary of State to divest liimseK of the control over the Government 
of India in certain matters, even though therio continue to be the concern 
of ofiScial governments. 
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Oeganization oe- the Ihdia Omc: 

A Committee shotild be appointed fnw-i 
organization of the India Office, -witli a view to 
alteration of functions involved Iby these 
rapid discharge of its business. 



Seceetab-y oe State. 

The Secretary of State’s salary should be defr 

revenues and voted annually. This would enable 

Indian administration to be discussed bv the 
mittee of Supply. -tiouse 


’I 



Select CoaniiTTEE. 

In order to provide for informed criticism and 
tions connected with India, it is proposed that . 
should be asked to appoint a Select Committee 
would inform itself upon Indian questions and 
tile annual debate on the Indian estimates. By 
of the Secretary of State and requisitions for pa 
Committee would keep themselves informed on 
them Indian Bills might be referred, upon second 



E. — The I^stdiah* States. 


Qe7ieraL 

In view of the fact that the contemplated constitution a: 




in British India may react in an important manner on the inciiari 


iii,e 


it is necessary to assure the Princes, in the fullest and freest 
no constitutional changes which may take place will impair tl 
dignities and privileges secured to them by treaties, sanad 
ments, or by established practice. Further all important St 
bo placed in direct communication, with the Central Govemment 
aid to good understanding and the speedy conduct of business. 


k't -XP 


mm f 


,1., 




tw kiA- ..■i'l.J 








The Council oe Peinces, 


(a) Ftmctions^ etc. 

.It is recommended that a Council of Princes be called 
ence as a permanent consultative body, ordinarily meeting 
to discuss agenda approved by the Viceroy, who should 
The opinion of such a body would be of the utmost value upon 
affecting the States generally or British India and the States in 
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(b) Standing Committee of the Council* 

The Council of Princes should be invited annually to appoint a 
small Standing Committee to which the Viceroy or the Political Depart- 
ment might refer matters of custom and usage affecting the States. 

Commissions of ENQuray. 

Should dispute arise between two or more States, or between a 
State and Government, the Viceroy might appoint a Commission of 
enquiry to report upon the matter in dispute. Such a Commission might 
be composed of a judicial officer of rank not less than a High Court Judge, 
and one nominee of each of the parties concerned. 

In the case of misconduct, matters might be referred by the 
Viceroy to a Commission appoiated to advise him. Such a Commission 
should ordinarily consist of five members, including a High Court Judge, 
and two Ruling Princes. 


Joint Deliberations. 

With the establishment of a Council of Princes, of a Council of 
State, and of a Privy Council, the machinery will exist for bringing the 
senatorial institutions of British India more closely into touchwith Rulers 
of the Indian States. The Viceroy, when he thought fit, might arrange for 
joint deliberation and discussion between the Council of State and the 
Council of Princes, and might invite members of the Council of Princes- 
to serve on Committees of the Privy Council. 

— ^The Public Services. 

General* 

The pohcy of the increasing association of Indians in every branch 
of the administration was placed in the forefront of the announcement of 
August 20. The characteristics which have enabled the services to confer 
benefits upon India in the past, must be adequately maintained in the 
future ; and the solution lies in recruiting year by year such a number of 
Indians as the existing members of the services will be able to train in 
an adequate manner and inspire with the spirit of the whole. 

Appointments are to be made to all branches of the public service 
without racial distinction. 

For all pubhc services, for which there is a system of recruitment 
in England open to Indians and Europeans alike, there must be a system 
of appointment in India. 


The Civil Service. 

It is suggested that thirty-three per cent, of the superior posts 
should be recruited for in India, and that this percentage should he 
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increased by one and a half per cent, annually, until tie 

Sion is appointed wbicb wiU re-examine tbe whole subject. A re-ad]ust- 

ment of the rates of pay and pension is recommended. 

Otheb Sebvicbs. 

There should be a fixed percentage increasing annually 
ment in India. This percentage wiU not be nndprm for ’ . 

the particular figures must depend upon their distmctive , 

and functions. As in the case of the Civil Service, a readjustment of the 

rates of pay and pension is recommended. 

The Abmy. 

The granting of a considerable number of King’s Commissions to 
is recommended. Race should no more eomtitute a bar to pro- 
motions in the Army than it does in the Civil Service. 

— ^InnirsTBiES and Tabtets. 

The proposals lay stress upon the necessity for Government aetmn 
in developing the resources of the country, and for the recogmtion 
by Government of the necessity for a forward mdustrial Poli°y- 
extent and form of State assistance wfil doubtless be deternamed by the 
reformed Governments of the future, having the advice of the Industrial 
Commission before them, and with due reference to Imperial mterests. 


— CoHCLUDiiNG Note. 

The general principle kept in mind 
ments contemplated by these proposals f 

are to be open to revision. The proposals themselves are tentative. They 
are now open to discussion. 



APPENDIX III. 

The Indian Industrial Commission. 

Its Rbpoet Summarised. 

The Report of the Industrial Commission, which has been sitting fo] 
the last two years tinder the Chairmanship of Sir Thomas Holland, K.C.S.I. 
has been issued. Before summarising the Report it is important t( 
note that the constructive proposals depend on the acceptance of twc 
principles : — (1) that in future Government must play an active part ii 
the industrial development of the country, with the aim of making Indk 
more self-contained in respect of men and material, and (2) that it is 
impossible for Government to undertake that part, unless provided wit}] 
adequate administrative equipment and forearmed with reliable scientific 
and teclinical advice. 

With these principles in mmd, it will be convenient first to glance at 
the administrative machinery which the Commission proposes and tlier 
to examine the work which it is intended to do. The administrative 
proposals include the creation of Imperial and Provincial departments ol 
Industries and of an Imperial Industrial Service. The Imperial depart- 
ment would be in charge of a member of the Viceroy’s Executive Council^ 
assisted by a Board of three members entitled the Indian Industries 
Board, and be responsible for the industrial policy of Government and the 
mauguration and carrying out of a uniform programme of industrial de- 
velopment throughout the country. The actual administrative work 
would be almost entirely decentralised and would devolve on Local Gov- 
ernments. The performance of these duties would necessitate the employ- 
ment of a large staff of officers whose qualifications would primarily 
depend upon a knowledge of mechanical engineering ; and the formation 
of an Imperial Industrial Service is suggested in order to safeguard Gov- 
ernment against the dangers and difficulties of casual recruiting. This 
service would consist mainly of mechanical engineers and engineering 
technologists, the majority of whom would be employed under the Local 
Governments. The headquarters of the Department and of the Board 
should be with the Government of India. 

The provincial departments would be administered by Directors of 
Industries, assisted by specialists and technical advisers who would usually 
be seconded from imperial services for work under the Local Government. 
A provincial Director would thus be able to develop the industries of his 
province with the help of competent engineers and scientists. He would 
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Id© advised, by a provincial Board of IndnstrieSj composed mainly of non- 
officials ; and he should hold the post of a Secretary to Government to 

secure expeditions and effective despatch of work. 

It now remains to consider the work which this organisation is to 
carry ont and the conditions of India which render essential a policy of 
active intervention on the part of Government in the industrial afiairs of 
the country. The first chapters of the Report deal with India as an indus- 
trial country, her present position and her potentialities. They show how 
little the march of modern industry has affected the great bulk of the 
Indian population, which remains engrossed in agriculture, winning a 
bare subsistence from the soil by antiquated methods of cultivation. 
Sneh changes as have been wrought in rural areas are the effects of econo- 
mic rather than of industrial evolution. In certain centres the progress 
of western industrial methods is discernible 5 and a number of these are 
d©scribed in order to present a picture of the conditions under which 
industries are carried on, attention being drawn to the shortage and to 
tbe general inefficiency of Indian labour and to the lack oi an indigenous 
supervising agency. Proposals are made for the better exploitation of 
tiie forests and fisheries. In discussing the industrial deficiencies of 
India, the Report shows how unequal the development of our industrial 
system has been. Money has been invested in commerce rather than 
industries, and only those industries have been taken up which appeared 
to offer safe and easy profits. Previous to the war, too ready reliance 
was placed on imports from overseas, and this habit was fostered bj' the 
Government practice of purchasing stores in England. India produces 
nearly all the raw materials necessary for the requirements of a modern 
community ; but is unable to manufacture many of the articles and 
materials essential alike in times of peace and war.^ Eor instance, her 
great textile industries are dependent upon supplies of imported machinery 
and would have to shut down if command of the seas were lost. lu is 
vital, therefore, for Government to ensure the establishment in India of 
tlaose industries whose absence exposes us to grave danger in event of 
war. The Report advocates the introduction of modern methods of agri- 
culture, and in particular of labour-saving machinery. Greater efficiency 
in cultivation and in preparing produce for the market would foUow, 
labour now wastefully employed would be set free for industries, and th& 
estabhshment of shops for the manufacture and repair of machinery would 
lead to the growth of a huge engineering industry. After examining the 
resources for generating power, the Report says the^ coal of India is 
generally of a poor quahty and the radius within which it can be economi- 
eahy used is accordingly limited. Moreover, the extension of metal- 
lurgical industries already started involves a severe attack on our visible 
supphes of coking coal. The Commission recommends a special survey 
of the coal position in India. The oil fields of Burma are being rapidly 
drained and no others of equal value have been proved. Wind power is 
too intermittent for industrial use. Attention should be directed to more 



economical methods of using wood fuel, and new materials for industrial 
alcohol should be investigated. The harnessing of water power appears, 
ho'wever, to afford a more reHable source of energy, especially with a view 
to the development of thermo-electric nidustries ; and Government is 
urgently enjoined to undertake a hydrographic survey in order to deter- 
mine the places which offer possibilities for the establishment of hydro- 
electric installations. 

The nest chapters deal with “ The Indian in Industries.” They dis- 
cuss measures designed to improve the efficiency of the Indian artisan 
and to encourage the educated Indian to take part in industrial enter- 
prise. It is shown that the relative lowness of wages paid to Indian 
labour is counter-balanced by the comparative inefficiency of the indivi- 
dual Indian workman. The Commission assigns three causes for this 
inefficiency, the absence of education, the prevaihng low standard of 
comfort and the effects of preventible disease. The Commission expresses 
itself in favour of universal primary education, but considers that it would 
be unfah and unjust to impose upon employers this duty, which devolves 
rather upon the State and local authorities. But education of a technical 
kind is also required, and the method of instruction to be followed will 
vary for workers in organised and for workers m cottage industries, the 
latter of whom, it may be remarked, considerably exceed the former in 
numbers. Tor cottage industries the Commission proposes an efficient 
system of education in industrial schools administered by head masters 
with practical knowledge of the industries taught, and controlled by the 
Departments of Industries. The extension of marketing facihties must 
go hand in hand with the teaching of improved processes. In the case of 
organised industries mechanical engineering is taken as a typical mstanee, 
and the proposals include the estabhshment of a system of organised 
apprenticeship for a period of four or five years, with practical training 
in the workshops and theoretical instruction in attached teachmg in- 
stitutions. 

The Commission places better housing in the forefront of its recom- 
mendations to raise the standard of comfort of the Indian artisan. Subject 
to certain safeguards, Government should use its powers under the Land 
Acquisition Act to acquire sites for industrial dwelHngs, and land so 
acquired should be leased to employers on easy terms. Special remedies 
are proposed in the case of Bombay, where the problems of congestion 
are unique. General measures of welfare work among factory employes 
are also suggested, and special attention should be paid to the improve- 
ment of public health. The elimination of such diseases as hookworm, 
and malaria, which are prevalent almost everywhere in India, would add 
enormously to the productive capacity of the Indian labourer. 

The general aversion from industrial pursuits of the educated Indian 
is ascribed to hereditary predisposition accentuated by an unpractical 
system of education. A complete revolution in the existing methods of 



training is proposed. For manipulative industries, such as mechanioal 
engineering, an apprenticeship system similar to that suggested for 
artisans should be adopted. The youth who aspires to become a 
foreman or an engineer, must learn to take off his coat at the start and 
should serve a term of apprenticeship in the workshops, supplemented hy 
courses of theoretical instruction. At the conclusion of this period of 
training he may be allowed to specialise in particular subjects. For non- 
mampulative or operative industries, on the other hand, the teaching 
institution should be the main training ground, though practical experi- 
ence is also necessary. Special proposals are made for commercial and 
mining education ; and the future establishment of two imperial colleges 
is adumbrated, one for the highest grade of engineering and the other 
for metallurgy. To ensui’e the maintenance of close relations between 
the training institutions and the world of industry, the general control of 
technical education should be transferred to the Department of Industries. 

The remaining chapters of the Deport deal more specifically with 
Government intervention in industries. Government clung long to the 
tradition of laissez faire in industrial matters ; but when in recent years 
it attempted to play a more active part in industrial development, its 
efforts were rendered futile by the absence of scientific and technical advice 
to assist it in estimating the value of industrial propositions and by the 
lack of any suitable agency to carry out approved proposals. To remedy 
the first of these defects, a reorganization of the existing scientific services 
is advocated, in such a way as to unite in imperial services, classified 
according to science subjects, all the scattered workers now engaged in 
the provinces on isolated tasks. Dules are suggested to govern the 
relations between the members of these services and private industrialists 
seeking advice. The situation of research institutes and the conditions 
and terms of employment of these services are questions for the decision 
of which the Commission considers that the appointment of a special 
committee is necessary. 

The administrative machinery with which Government must be equip- 
ped and some of the functions which that machinery will enable it to per- 
form have already been described ; but there are many other directions 
in which the development of industries can be stimulated. Useful and 
up-to-date information on commercial and industrial matters is essential 
both for Government and for private merchants and industrialists. A 
scheme is propounded for collecting such information and for making it 
available to the public through officers of the Department of Industries. 
The purchase of Government stores in the past has been conducted in 
such a way as to handicap Indian manufacturers in competing for ordei's 
and to retard industrial development in India. The Commission proposes 
that the Department of Industries should be in charge of this work and 
that orders should not be placed with the Stores Department of the India 
Office until the manufacturing capabilities of India have first been 



'rKansted A chapter is concerned with the law of land acq^iiisition and 
enunciates principles in accordance with which Gowernnient might com- 
Srily acquire sites for industrial undertakings ; m another the various 
SlSods by which Government might render direct technical aid to m- 
^ulries are explained. The Commission considers that ordmanly 
nawrnment itseH should undertake manufacturing operations only for 
STnSLn of lethal munitions. The administration of the Boiler 
xL the Dvlining Buies and the Electricity Act, the employment of jail 
labour the prevention of adulteration, patents and the rogistiation of 
busineL names, of trade marks and of partnerships, are matters which 
are specifically dealt with. In the opinion of the Commission the com- 
pulsory registration of partnerships is practicable, and the question should 
be examined by Govenunent with a view to legisla.tion. 

Industrial co-operation is discussed with reference to small and cottage 
industries ; and the vexed question of the effects of railway rates on 
indu'^tries 'is considered. The Commission thinks that roducod rates to 
and from ports have been prejudicial to industrial dovclopmont and that 
the position requires careful examination with a view to tho removal of 
existing anomalies. In particular it should be possible to increase the 
rates on raw produce for export and on imports other than machinery 
and stores for industrial use. The addition of a commercial member to 
the Bailway Board and the better representation of comanorcial and 
industrial interests at the Bailway Conference would help to secui-e a 
more equable system of rating. The improveinont of waterways and the 
formation of a Waterways Trust at Calcutta arc also proposed. 

The Commission lays emphasis on the disorganisation of Indian capital 
and its shyness in coming forward for industrial dovolopment. There is 
no lack of money in the country, yet the industrialist cannot obtain the 
use of it except on terms so .exorbitant as to devour a largo part of his 
profits. There is a crying necessity for the extension of banking facilities 
in the mofussil. The Commission is disposed to favour the establishment 
of an industrial bank or banks ; but it considers that the appointment of 
an expert committee is necessary to deal with this subject and asks Gov- 
ernment to take action at an early date. As an ‘ interim ’ moaauro, a 
scheme is propounded for the provision of current finance to middle-class 
industrialists, by which the banks would open cash credits in favour of 
applicants approved by the Department of Industries on tho guarantee 
of Government. Various other methods of financial assistance by 
Government are suggested, in particular the provision of plant for small 
and cottage industries on the hire-purchase system. 

To sum up, the Commission finds that India is a country rich in raw 
materials and in industrial possibilities, but poor in manufacturing accom- 
plishment. The deficiencies in her industrial system are such as to render 
her liable to foreign penetration in time of peace and to serious dangers 
in time of war. Her labour is inefficient, but for this reason capable of 
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tradition ol industriaUsm. Her stores of mon Jv 

necessity of securing the economic safety of the"^ 
of the people to secure it without the co-opem 
(.iovornmont impose, therefore, on Governmenf: « 
vention in industrial affairs ; and to dischacrge 
which this policy demands. Government mnst o 
industrial equipment in the form of imperial and 
Industries. 

The recurring cost of the proposals is ^timat 
involve a capital expenditure of £1 million, 
institutions, and a further capital outlay of £ 
for future developments. The Commission cons 
tnro may be worked up to at the end of a perio, 
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CHAPTER I. 


India and the War 


The course of affa^irs in India during the years 1917 and 1918 
has been so far gov^eriied by the world-conflict that it might 
well seem more appropriate to entitle this whole Eeport, rather 
than one single chLa.pter of it, India and the War/’ For this 
very reason any account of India during the period under 
review mnst be prefaced by an estimate of two principal factors 

"T * "1 “1 

wJiicn nave dominated, that period — ^what India has done for the 
war, and what the war has done for India. In the case of the 
first, it is possible to achieve something like precision. We are 
Here dealing largely with men, munitions, money and like things 
admitting of exact nxeasurement. But in the case of the second, 
any estimate of the kind here attempted must be provisional. 
JNot until years have passed, will it be possible to determine 
with completeness tire effect exerted by the war upon India 
either in the moral or in the material sphere. At present, we 
are too close to the canvas to do more than speculate upon the 
outlines which the picture will ultimately assume. 

No review of India’s war effort is possible without some 

T /I- t- ^ .. account of the difficulties under which 

Wnat India has done for xi, . i i t . i 

the war. ettort was made. In other parts. 

of the Empire, it is not always realised 
with sufificient clearness that at the outbreak of the world 
struggle, India was most inadequately equipped for the part 
she was ultimately compelled to play therein. Only a very 
^hort time before the war, it had been officially determined bv 

m/ ^ 


Her early efforts. 


<jreat Britain that the standard of the Indian military establish- 
ment was to he that required for the defence of India’s own 
frontiers. In consequence all the equipment, all the transport, 
all the supplies were based upon that standard. Yet in the 
course of the struggle India was obliged to undertake tho task 
not merely of safeguarding her frontiers but also of rendering 
assistance to the Empire in half a dozen theatres of war widely 
remote from them. This is not the place to recount in detail the 
services rendered by Indian troops in France, in East Africa, in 
Palestine, in Mesopotamia, in Salonica, in Aden and the Persian 
Gulf; but some idea of the strain suddenly placed upon the; 
Indian military machine may be gather ecL horn the fact thatj 
by the end of ; the second . year of , the war, nearly 80,000 
British officers and men, and 210,000 Indian officers and men, I 
all fully trained and equipped, had been despatched overseas. 
From the very first day, it was the policy of the Government 

of India to give readily to the Homej 
Government of everything it possessed,] 
whether troops or war materials. August 1914 found the India]| 
Army at. war strength, the magazines full, and the equipmenf 
complete to the prescribed standard. Every effort was mad| 

X ■' 15: 

to meet the increasing demands of the War Office in the wa| 
of materials; and, in Lord Hardinge’s phrase, India was ble| 
absolutely white.” At first there was no question of an ex| 
pedition to Mesopotamia. The Government of India’s sol| 
pre-occupation was to make every possible sacrifice in ordi 
to secure a successful prosecution of the war in France. Aft| 
the starting of operations in Mesopotamia, India’s own neei' 

became pressing, and the results of hi 

X O ' II 

previous sacrifices were severely felf 
Some of her best troops had been taken ; there had been 
heavy drain on all supplies. At the same time, there was 
. shortage of sea-transport, and essential munitions from Englail 
were in large measure cut off. As a natural result, the India? 
military machine showed signs of breaking down under tlii 
strain. The Eeport of the Mesopotamia Commission provi 
how inadequate was the '' frontier war ” standard in face i 
iihe crushing burden placed upon it by unforeseen circumstance 


Her Difficulties. 
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Reorganization. 


But by tlie time that Eepdxt was published, the Indian Head- 
quarters Staff had been strengthened, the military machine had 

adapted itself to the new situation, 

. 4 , - . Q,. ^ result of the brilliant cam- 

paip-^ of _ Sir Stanley Maude, Baghdad was captured and a 
senes of heavy defeats were inflicted upon the Turks. It must 
also be remembered that in addition to her war services to the 
Empire at large, India has been compelled to undertake measures 
for the defence of her own borders,— a function previously 

rf a f f end-all of her military system. 

As a matter of fact this task has constituted only a fraction of 

the war-burden which she has sustained, though by itself it has 

been sufficient to cause her anxiety. Briefly the situation 

In maintaining the peace of the 
North-West Frontier Government has been assisted bv the 
friendly neutrality of Afghanistan. In the year 1918 , Vhen 
German machmations arising out of the collapse of Eussia 

Frontier Affairs. 4 ®™®^ threaten the very gates of 
. . j • 1 til® attitude of His Majesty the 

mir was designated by Lord Chelmsford as the brightest spot 

m an otherwise gloomy picture. There seemed at that time 
reason to fear that Germany would succeed in stirring up trouble 
rough the avenues of Eussian Turkistan and Persia. The 
maintenance of the status quo in Persia was a matter of vital 
impor ance. The government of the Country had shown itself 
powerless to resist attack or to maintain order, and enemy 

■ Persia. forces, in violation of Persian neutra- 

We. therefore came fn P ' various strategic points, 

we tnerefore came to Persia s assistance and at the same time 

approaches to India by establishing cordons 

aku in order to block the enemy Ime of advance along 

.rans-Caucasian and Trans-Caspian Eailways. As may well 

e imagmed, the management of these affairs caused no smal^ 

anxiety and expenditure to the Govern- 

, ment of India. To this some refer- 
nee IS made elsewhere, but it is to be noticed during 


Unruly Tribesmen. 
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the Tears 1917 and 1918, the situation was not eased by dis- 
turbances upon the North-West and to a lesser extent upon the 
North-East Frontier. The troubles in the latter region were 
^_^ ively insignificant. The opposition of some of the 
d'chiefs to recruiting developed into armed rebellion calling 

action on the part of the local Governments of 
and Assam. On the North-West Frontier, however, 
latters were more serious. As was mentioned in the Eeport on 
idministration of India for the year 1916-17, the period at 
under review opened with trouble between ourselves 

and the Mahsud tribe. In March 1917, 
The Mahsuds. raiding gangs of Mahsuds from over the 

a strong demonstration against the fort at Sarwakai. 
rumours as to the difficulties of the British! 
and as to the successes of the Central Powers,’ 
combination of the younger and more adven- 
tribesmen. Mahsud attacks on posts and convoys, 
tlie despatch of an expeditionary force. Thej 
aziristan Field Force, as it was called, concentrated at| 
in June 1917, and advanced into the Mahsud country, f 
with little resistance from the tribesmen, who, be-| 
there were no troops available, were taken by 

JL ** 

The operations were admirably managed, and oncei 
new arm, the air-service, proved its great moral vahiel 
2nd 1917, the Mahsuds sued for peace and in August 
the terms dictated to them. These terms included the- 
surrender of Grovernment rifles which had fallen into their hands 
pre^dous engagements, the acceptance of which stipula-; 
is recognised by those who know the frontier as convincinf 
of genuine, if probably temporary, penitence. Th# 
who have been spasmodically restless, were stif 
: a very strong blockade in the spring of 1917. In Ma j 

1917 they were compelled to sue fo 
terms,- and these terms, though severe 
were entirely accepted in July. Throughout the remainde 
of the period under review the North-West Frontier remained 
quiet. There was indeed a certain amount of trouble in tM 
interior of Baluchistan, where the ignorant Mari tribesmen] 
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Tlie Mohmands. 
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deeply affected by rxxmours of German victories and British 
^ ^ " defeats, were seized by an unfounded 

e Maris. suspicion that they were about to be 

recruited by force- the beginning of 1918 they made a 

sudden attack on tiie levy post at Gumbaz and were only 
beaten off after se'v^cre fighting. In March 1918 a punitive 
force was despatcb-^d. against them, with the result that in 
April, the Tuiconditioiial submission of the whole tribe was 
received. The peace of the frontier withstood a severe strain 
in the critical montlis of the spring of 1918, when rumours 
were rife of the approach through Afghanistan of large German 
and Turkisii armies. So far from causing trouble, these 
rumours seem to liave led the inhabitants of frontier dis- 

increased loyalty to Government, — a feeling 
which found, expression in renewed efforts at recruiting, and 
in increased subscriptions to the War Loan. 

It IS ttixs plain that in taking her stare in the war, India has 
had to meet and overcome certain very serious disadvantages,— 
madequate eqnipmeiit, ■ threatened invasion, untranquil borders. 
All these site has successfully surmounted, and despite them, 
tas rendered, invaluable services to the Empire at large. It 
be convenient to consider these services under the general 
mgs of men, of money*, and of munitions. 

The efforts made by India in the war of man-power have 

India’s Effort in Man- surpassed all expectations. At 

Power. , ontbreak of the war, there were 

_ some 80,000 British officers and 

men m India, and some 230,000 Indian ranks, combatants 
and non-cormbatants. During the war, the Government of 
In^a recruyed on a voluntary basis over 800,000 com- 

f T -P “v""® non-combatants, giving a 

grand total of about 1-3 million men*. Prior to the war the 

aSr combatants for the Indian Army was 

a year. In the year ending May 1917, thanks 

TO! oAo j - ,1 ciministration, this figure had risen to 

j^hOOO^md^m the year ending May 1918, to over 300,000. 
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early part of the year 1918, the military situation 
a change entailing important consequences for 
TnrHa the resulfbeing an immense stimulus to her war efforts 
in every direction. The collapse of Enssia towards the end 

of 1917 had thrown on the Allies an 
Germaa Menace. additional burden ; but the situation 
infinitely more dangerous after the Brest Litovsk 
treaty, when Germany exploited the Bolshevik Government in 

with the object of carrying the war into the Bast. 
Powers w^ere at this time making a great efiort to 
ass the Empire in Asia, hoping to prevent the with- 
of troops from that quarter for the reinforcement of 
armies assembled on the Western Front. German 
overran and occupied a large part of Southern Russia, 
Black Sea to Batum and into the Caucasus, while 
h troops invaded Persia. Some of the steps taken by 
to meet the Persian situation have already been 
: but as no information was available at the time, 
ar opinion in India failed to realise the imminence of 

the peril. On April 2nd, 1918, the 
Prime Minister’s Prime Minister addressed to the Vice- 
Telegram. India a telegram, the salient 

of which was as follows ! — 

kt this time, when the intention of the rulers of Germany 
to establish a tyranny, not only over all Europe but 
over Asia as well, has become transparently clear, I 
wish to ask the Government and people of India to 
redouble their efforts. Thanks to the heroic effort^ 
of the British armies, assisted by their Allies, til 

^ ' m m I 

attempt of the enemy in the west is being checked, bxi| 
if we are to prevent the menace spreading to the Eas| 
and gradually engulfing the world, every lover of fre^ 
dom and law must play his part. I have no doul| 
that India will add to the laurels it has already wo^ 
and wiU equip itself on an even greater scale than ^ 
present to be the bulwark which will save Asia froi 

JL I 

the tide of oppression and disorder which it is til 
object of the enemy to achieve.^’ 




Tie Viceroy, on behalf of all India, replied on April Sth 
as follows : 

' Your message comes at a time when all India is stirred 
Lord Ch. word’s Reoly to the depths by the noble 

«)rd Chelmsford s Reply. 

the British people in the cause of the world’s freedom 
and. by the stern unalterable resolution which those 
sacrifices evince. India, anxious yet confident, realises 
to the full the great issues at stake in this desperate 
conflict, and your trumpet call at this crisis will not 
fall upon deaf ears. I feel confident that it will 
awaken the princes and the peoples’ leaders to a keener 
sense of the grave danger which, stemmed in Europe, 
now threatens to move eastwards. I shall look to 
them for the fullest effort and the fullest sacrifice to 
safeguard the soil of their mother-land asainst all 
attempts of a cruel and unscrupulous enemy, and to 
secure the final triumph of those ideals of justice and 
honour for which the British Empire stands.” 

In order to secure the rally of all India’s resources to the 

Proceedings of the Delhi ®aipire s assistance, a War Conference 
War Conference. Delhi from April 27th to 

, 29th, 1918. Certain Ruling Chiefs were 

asRed to attend, as well as all the non-official members of the 
imperial Be^slative Council. The Central Government also 
mvited the Provmcial Governments to send delegates of all 
s ades of opinion. The object of the Conference was to invite 

domestic dissen- 

rliir- + 1 , ^ hrmgmg about a cessation of political propaganda 

the Present crisis ; secondly, in concerting measures for 

the successful prosecution of the war, with special reference 

to man-power and the development of Indian resources ; and 

r y, in c eerfully heariag the sacrifices demanded for the 
achievement of victory. 

CJonference* was opened by the Viceroy in a speech 
^^plaimng the menac e of which the Prime Minister had spoken. 

proceedings of the Delhi Confer^^re described in 



'erman\ 
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brieflv 
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out how Germany had already thrown into Centra^l 
of intrigue and her agents of disintegration ; 
lapse of Russia into anarchy had opened a door 
- leading up to the very confines of India. He 
referred to the salient features of the political 
the North-West Frontier : — 

north, there is a bulwark against German intrigue 
German machinations. I refer to our stauncli 


friend and ally, His Majesty the Amir of Afghanistan, 
As vou are aware, at the outbreak of the war, His 
Majesty gave his Royal word that, so long as tiie 
independence and integrity of his kingdom were not 
threatened, he would maintain neutrality. He has 
kept his Royal word unswervingly, in spite of every 
attempt of our enemies to seduce him from his purpose, 
and to embarrass his position, and I do not believe 
that in the history of this country, the relations 
between any Amir of Afghanistan and any Viceroy 
of India have been more cordial or mutually confident * 
than they are to-day. But in Afghanistan, as in 
India, there are many ignorant people, credulous 
people, fanatical people, such as at a time of world 
excitement may be, carried away by any wind ofj 
vain doctrine. Such persons may at any momentl 
become a serious embarrassment to wise and level-* 


headed statesmanship. One of our first thoughts 
therefore at this time must he how we can best assist 


of 


on 


be 


Amir of Afghanistan, who has in the interest^ 
his country which he loves, and in accordance; 

pledges which he has given, kept his shi| 
a straight course of neutrality between the ree: 
so often surrounded him. We can, 1 
best do so by sbowing oixr enemies fin 
stands solid as rock and tbat tl 
flame of anarcbical intrigue will find notli 
in this country — ^nay rather, will I 
and extinguished forthwith should 
by the dead weight of our unity of purpose 



second that should ever our enemy have th 
hood to direction of our 

we are read^^ with munitions and men to f 
obligations bo the Amir of Afghanistan by t 
him in repelling foreign aggression and ftit 
guard our own with the whole man-power 
sources of In<3Li^ ready behind us,” 

At the conclusion of his speech, the Viceroy read 
conference a gracious anessage from His Majesty, tli< 
Emperor, which contained the following passage : — 

'' Grreat as has been India’s contribxition to the c 


Tur - cause 01 the Allies, i 

His Majesty’s Mtessage. ’ 

no means the full mei 
her resources and strength. I rejoice to kne 
their developnaent and the fuller utilisation 
man-power will be the first care of the Con: 
The need of tlxe Empire is India’s opportuni 
I am coiifideii.tj that, under the sure guidance 
Viceroy, her peojDle will not fail in their endea' 

Ihe response of the Conference was immediate Tl 
given by the English officials was heartily followed 
ng is and Indian non- officials. Committees were api 

made recommem 

wita tue object of furixishing increased provisions o; 
mnni ions and money . The provision of men had i 
been taken in band by the Central Eecruiting Board, 

tl 1917, tlie activities of which were n.< 

doubled. A_ similar organisation for the provision of mu: 
was already in existence in the shape of the Munitions ' 

mater- ''®®«’“ces of India were develope 
materialised with a rapidity never before reached. ^ f 

Ce'Xal :^bKcitv achieve particular purposes. 

iSormatrori^^t^^^^^ T^ndertook active propaganda h 

mediZ ^^n^ was executed throug 

■F T j- Provmeial Boards and the agency of the 
o ndia. The Central Communications Board to 
reference is made elsewliere, was constituted to ’co-or< 




the working of the raihYays. The Central Food Stuffs and 
Transport Board was designed to facilitate the equitable 
distribution of supplies. The Central Employment and Labour 
Board aimed at furnishing Government with the necessary 
labour, and at utilising the many offers of voluntary service 
which poured in.* 

The impetus which the Delhi Conference, and the organisa- 

cousequeuce of it,, 

lEcreasea fiiiorts. , 

gave to the war effort of India, was 

Terj remarkable. In man-power, in particular, the results 
surpassed ail expectations. As a result of the Conference, 
India undertook to contribute half a million combatant recruits 
during the twelve months commencing on June 1st, 1918. 
Doubts were expressed in some quarters regarding the possi- 
bility of fulfilling the pledge, as the previous year had yielded 
only 2 1 0,000 combatants. But so successful was the increasiiig 
effort made by the recruiting organisations, both central and 
local, that by STovember 11th 1918, the date when the armistice 
was deciared, over 200,000 recruits had been obtained, and 

Results. reason to believe tbat ' 

the 300,000 recruits required during 
tbe reniainiii^ seven montlis would bave been fortbcominv 
bad recruiting continued. Tbe efforts wbicb were made by 
the provincial authorities both before and after this time were 
beyond all praise. Space would be lacking to deal justly with 
the efforts made by each province, but two examples may bei 

ProTincial Efforts. F^ked out for special mention. The! 

X ■ 1 , 7 , JPonjab during the first 2^ years of thf 

war xurmshed 110,000 fighting men to the Indian Army 

During the single year from Aprff 1, 1917, to March 31, 1918 

:t raised over 114,000 to fight the battles of the Emnire’ 

[n the Ijmted Provinces, the number of combatLs 

tiemauguration of the territorial recruiting! 
?oard in the middle of the veL 191 7 HT War 

^ ^ ’ iyl/, the recrmtment of mei 


-as deciared, 


in the 




* Tlie work of these Boards is described in a r^-F I I “T — i 

‘eference is invited. ^ senes of Reports,, to vrbiclj 




from the Provinces expanded greatly. During the latter 
of the year, nearly 28,000 combatant recruits were enroned ; 
and a year later during the corresponding period of 1918 , this 
number was doubled. The total number recruited during the 
last two years was ju.st under 140 , 000 . In the matter of non- 
combatant recruiting, the United Provinces was far ahead 
of the other provinces of India, and the total number of com- 
batant and non-combatant recruits furnished between April 
1917 and ISTovember 1918 was over 200 , 000 . The efforts made 
by the Punjab and the United Provinces, though calling for 
special mention as the most striking examples, are generally 
typical of the efiorts which were made by other provincial 

administrations in India. 

It must not, however, be forgotten that British India is far 

The Indian States. furnishing the only recruiting 


o 

ground for the 




xvi uiicj xiiuicwi arniy. j ne 
services rendered in the way of man-power by the Indian States 

Indian Stetr. ^ twenty-seven 

inoian totates had contingents of Imperial Service Troops, and 

these were without exception offered for service overseas in “ 

rs weeks of the war. Offers of cavalry came fi 

Bhavnagar Bhopal, Gwalior, Hyderabad, Indore, 

Jtashmir, Mysore, Havanagar, Patiala, Eampur and 

GwaTior Bahawalpur, bn 

Id Eamnn^ ’ Kapnrthala, Kashmir, Khairpur, Nabha 
mpur , ofiers of mountain artillery came from 

ind 0 camelry from Bikanir ; offers of sappers from ..„uKor 

Malerkotla, Sirmur and Tehri • offers of trati wnrf f ’ 
Bahawalour ■Ri^o,.o+ n ° transport from 

□anawaipur, Bharatpur, Gwalior, Indore, Jaipur “ 

ind Mysore ; and offers of despatch riders from Id^ 

n ]T- ^ ;amia 

n Salonica m Egypt, in East Africa, and on the 

“cmlar^arm^^^ troops to He incorporated during ui 

use battalions for the army, composed asfer «! ! il 
iDjects of the States and officered, paid and 
overnment. In addition, the great majority of 
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itj to Britisli recruiting parties to enter tlieir 
mbers recruited from tiiem for tlie Indian 
erj materially in the last part of the war, 
ending* with March 31st, 1917, the States in direct 
mith the Government of India gave to the Imperial 
i^nd to the Indian Army nearly 9,000 corn- 
year ending with the 30th June 1918, 
combatants and more than 5,000 
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the Indian Army in States which are 
with local Governments and not with the 
The total contribution of all the Indian 
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ts. To these again must be added the figures 

recruit ii 2 ,eiits for a * . r*, . 

direct relation 

;overii,ffieii 

ill the year ending the 30th June 1918, is probably 
inen, and since the outbreak of the war, the total 
rom this source cannot be less than 100,000 men. 
must be made of the assistance rendered 
to the Empire by our ally Nepal. 
More than one-sixth of the total popula- 
martial classes between the ages of 18 and 
to the colours. 

all these men have been 
recruited upon a voluntary basis. 
Considerable inducements to enlist- 
ment are now constituted by the 
which have been introduced 
the war. Since January 1917, the 

commissioned and non-commissioned 

increased. A Jamadar’s pay 
-ras raised by nearly 20 per cent.; and a 
aviiaar s par hv more than 10 per cent. Since June 1917 

’--- given to every combatant recruit, i 

sis months to trained soldiers. The 
■. .r-iiiiary pensions given to retiring officers and men of the Indian 

^ I considerably raised and arrangements made 
Using the conditions under which family pensions 
.d to relations of deceased soldiers. In addition to 

advantages, a long-standing grievance has 

of Iiidi&ns to commissioned 
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ranks in tlie King’s Army. Under the scheme de^ 
to carry out a promise made in the declaration of Au 
20t]i, of wliicli more hereafter, a number of Indian gentle 
have been granted substantive commissions in recognitio 
their war services; temporary commissions in the Indian a* 
have also been granted to selected candidates ; a Cadet trail 
college has been established at Indore : and a number of Inc 
gentlemen have been nominated for cadetships at the K( 
Military College, Sandhurst. The effect of these concessions u 

the spirit of the Indian Army has been considerable. Bfh 

are being made as far as possible to see that the Indian sole 

receives the same care and attention as does his British comrii 

A system is now on foot by which Station Hospitals will 

provided for Indian troops on a plan parallel to that alrci 

sanctioned for British troops. The spirit of comrades 

between Englishmen and Indians, which has always forn 

so striking a feature of the Indian Army, cannot fail to 

enhanced by the increased liberality of treatment now xnel 
out to Indians. 




It must not be supposed that the English and Anglo- tiui 

The European CommiiTiTfxr backward than 

Indians themselves in taking i 
share ol war efiort. The Indian Army Eeserve of Officers 

proved p^ticnlarly valuable in replacing the casualties an; 
British officers with Indian regiments. At the time of 
intensified efforts which succeeded the Delhi War Conforo 
the appeals made for recruits met with a ready respo 

the Jtnglish commercial community, already greatly doph 
by war services, showed great self-sacrifice in releasing i 
'om positions of considerable importance. Nor was ( }ov< 
ment more backward, for in the period covered by this rev 
over too Orovernment servants were released from various c 
epartments for military duty. Moreover, in J918, h 

could be trained _ m certain staff and administrative dut 

tox employment in the event of emergency. Nearly 1 
traffiffig- and more than 80 completed th 
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ven eTerj facility to Britisli recruiting parties to enter tlieir 
territories and tie numbers recruited from them for the Indian 

increased very materially in the last part of the war, 
year ending with March 31st, 1917, the States in direct 

Government of India gave to the Imperial 
and to the Indian Army nearly 9,000 com- 
inthe year ending with the 30th June 1918, 
0' 30X0.0 33,000 combatants and more than 5,000 
To these again must be added the figures 
for the Indian Army in States which are 
relation with local Governments and not with the 
rernment of India. The total contribution of all the Indian 

year ending the 30th June 1918, is probably 
men, and since the outbreak of the war, the total 
horn this source cannot be less than 100,000 men. 
mention must be made of the assistance rendered 

to the Empire by our ally Nepal. 
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More than one-sixth of the total popula- 
g, to the martial classes between the ages of 18 and 
given to the colours. 

be realised that all these men have been 

^ . c • r> recruited upon a voluntary basis. ' 

Improfed Service Condi- n-j-Li -i , 

tions. Considerable mducements to enlist- 

ment are now constituted by the ' 
pay and prospects which have been introduced 
outbreak of the war. Since January 1917, the 
Indian commissioned and non-commissioned 
substantially increased. A Jamadar’s pay, 
was raised by nearly 20 per cent. ; and a 
r by more than 10 per cent. Since June 1917^ 

Is. has been given to every combatant recruit, 

every six months to trained soldiers. Thc i 

ry pensions given to retiring of&cers and men of the Indian 1 
hav e been considerably raised and arrangements made 
g the conditio^ under which family pensions 
to relations of deceased soldiers. In addition to 
advantages, a long-standing grievance lias 
removed in the admission of Indians to commissioned 
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rallies in the King’s Army. Under the scheme devised 

to carry ©ut a promise made in the declaration of August 

20th, of which, more Kereafter, a number of Indian gentlemen 

have been granted suhstantive commissions in recognition of 

their war services ; temporary commissions in the Indian army 

have also been granted to selected candidates ; a Cadet training 

college has been established at Indore : and a number of Indian 

gentlemen have been, nominated for cadetships at the Iloyal 

Miiitary^ College, Sandhurst. The effect of these concessions upon 

the spirit of the Indian Army has been considerable. Efforts 

are being made as far as possible to see that the Indian soldier 

receives the same care and attention as does his British comrade. 

A system is now on foot by which Station Hospitals will bo 

provided for Indian troops on a plan parallel to that already 

sanctioned for British troops. The spirit of comradeship 

between Englishmen and Indians, which has always 

so striking a feature of the Indian Army, cannot fail t.. 

enhanced by the increased liberality of treatment now meted 
out to Indians. 

It must not be supposed that the English and Anglo-Iiuliaus 

The European Community. ® backward than tho 

Indians themselves in taking tlieir 
share of war effort. The Indian Army Reserve 




proved particularly valuable in rer 
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British officers with Indian regiments. At the time of the 
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intensified efforts which succeeded the Delhi Wai 
me appea,ls made for recruits met with a 
The English ^ c oromercial community, already greatly 
by war services, showed great self-sacrifice in i 
from positions of considerable importance. Nor was (lovem- 

backward, for in the period covered by this review 
over <^'vernment servants were released from various ix * 
departments for military duty. Moreover, in 
overnments were asked for the names of civil win 

for^ emnl staf and administrative duties, 

p oyment in tlie event of emergency. Nearly 100 

..a _ - 
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been practically tie only source of supply to tie European 
Her exports iave amounted to nearly 2 million tons 
at over £2|: millions. India ias also been tie main source 
of mica. Indian mica is in great demand on account 

■ JL X. V * 

its liigli insulating properties, and special measures have been 
increase the output of the mica mines in Behar. Some 
) tons have been exported to the United Kingdom. Indian 
re also has been reserved for the AlUes, and about 90,000 
valued at over £2 millions has been supplied at a moderate 
. In timber also India has been a very important source 
. More than 300,000 tons of timber and of 
115,000 tons of which came from Burma alone — 
re been supplied to Egypt, to Mesopotamia, to Salonika and 
other places. Every effort has been made to substitute indi- 
timber for foreign supplies, in order to reduce the 
on shipment to a minimum. In addition to the com- 
aiready mentioned, India has supplied large quantities 
raw silk, hemp, coir, tea, rubber, skins, petroleum, and 







least important war service whiob India has 

. „ , rendered has been her help in provi- 

Assistance m Foodstuffs. . « pi x t) -j. • a nyr i i i 

siomng Great Britain. As Mr. Lloyd 

■orge said some months ago, the people of Great Britain may 

re suffered some deprivation, but they have not known 

pangs of real privation. This immunity must be ascribed in 

at least to the assistance rendered by Indian shipments 

odstnffs in supplementing the home production. Wheat 

came under Government control early iu 1915 and 

more than 3 million tons have been shipped to the Allies. 

During the period of their operations, the Eoyal Commission 

on WTieat Supplies have purchased in India nearly 5 million tons 

of various foodstuffs, of a total value of over £40 millions. 

In textiles also, India has rendered great services. The 

importance in the last four years of 
India’s monopoly of jute can hardly he 
exaggerated. Her exports during this period, have been valued 
at no less than £137 miUions, comprising in addition to 2 million 
tons of raw jute, nearly 3,000 millio]! bags and more than 


Manufactured Goods. 
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4,000 million yards of cloth. The great cotton industry also 
I has been, an ixxxpoTtBi'O.^ fhe Allies. After the supply 

' B-ritish. niad,e goods fell off, recourse was had to the 
Indian mills for aixxxy supplies, and the cotton textiles 
required for army purposes were for sometime entirely 

manufactured. lay ttierri- To meet the requirement of a 

single year, 20 rmlKon yards of khaki drill and 3| million 
yards of Ichakd drill shirting were made. In addition, large 
quantities of army blankets were manufactured and the 
ei^ortable snrplns of Indian wool was reserved for the War 
Office at controlled prices. Some £8 millions worth of wool 
ias been shipped to England, and altogether more than 42 million 
articles of troops’ clothing have been manufactured. The 
feather industry also boasts of some very remarkable figures. 

ough India bas been using evergrowing quantities of local 
■R /+ 1 °^ bhe manufacture of army boots and accoutrements, 

hntam has reHed very largely on Indian tanned hides, which 
have provided leather for nearly two-thirds of the army boots 
manufactured. The value of these hides since the outbreak 
of war has been, over £12 millions. Indian raw hides to 
the value of some £8 millions have been acquired for the 
ritish and Italian Governments. Taking the tanned hides 
and raw hides together, the contribution of India during the 
war has exceeded the value of £20 millions. She has also been 
the most important source of supplies of oleaginous produce 
required for food, for lubricants and for industrial purposes. 
Vanous measures have been taken to stimulate production and 
^0 increase, as far as possible, the surplus available for export. 

since August 1914 the Empire and the AlHes have received 

and oil-seeds to a total value 

)X idl millions. _ In iron and steel also India has performed 
mportant services. The Tata Iron and Steel Works, which 
luned out Its first rads some 2| years before the outbreak of 
te war, has been the chief source of supply of rails for Meso- 
oamia, ast ^Africa and Palestine. Prom the beginninur 
e wai in A.ugnst 1914 this Company has supplied to' 

the Government nearly 300,000 tons 
of steel material at an average base 


lion and Steel. 
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ough India has been using evergrowing quantities of local 
■R^'+ fhe^ naamifacture of army boots and accoutrements, 

iitain has relied very largely on Indian tanned hides, which 
have provided leather for nearly two-thirds of the army boots 
manufactured. The value of these hides since the outbreak 
of war has been, over £12 millions. Indian raw hides to 
e value of some £8 millions have been acquired for the 
rffish and ItaHan Governments. Taking the tanned hides 
and law hides together, the contribution of India during the 
war has exceeded the value of £20 millions. She has also been 
the most important soxxrce of supplies of oleaginous produce 
required for food, for lubricants and for industrial purposes. 
Various measures have been taken to stimulate production and 
^0 increase, as far as possible, the surplus available for export, 
since August 1 91 4 the Empire and the AlHes have received 
jom ndia 2§ ruiUioii tons of oils and oil-seeds to a total value 
)t millions. _ In iron and steel also India has performed 
mportant services. The Tata Iron and Steel Works, which 
^ed out Its first rads some 2J years before the outbreak of 

otamia, East ^^ica and Palestine. Prom the beginning 
f the war m August 1914 this Company has supplied te 

the Government nearly 300,000 tons 
of steel material at an average base 
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price of less than £10 a ton.* Had these steel works not been in 
existence, Government could not have secured their require- 
ments at anything like as low a figure. In addition, about 4,000 
tons of pig iron have been supplied for military reqrmements 
at rates which were very low in comparison witli the price of pig 
iron in England. Thanks to the Company’s efforts, not only 
Government, but many public bodies in India have been able 
to obtain considerable quantities of steel at reasonable prices. 
The Tata Works, together with the Bengal Iron & Steel 
Company, have been responsible for a large part of India’s 
contribution to the iron and steel required in various theatres 
of war. Altogether some 1,800 miles of track, 13,000 feet 
of bridains, 200 engines and more than 6,000 vehicles have 
been sent out of the country. In Mesopotamia, in parti- 
cular, it would have been impossible to carry on the campaign 
without the iron and steel of India, which has been the 
foundation not only of railway but also of water transport 
in the country. The river flotilla on the Tigris and the 
Euphrates is mainly composed of vessels drawn from Indian 
rivers or put together in Indian workshops. Nearly 900 
vessels have been supplied to Mesopotamia, and more than 

500 anchor boats and dinghies. India 

Eaaways,^osfe and Tele- supplied to Mesopotamia the 

whole of the railway transport, as well 
as the telegraphic and telephonic equipment employed in the 
country. The demands thus made upon the Eailway 

•* JL fc* 

Department and the Posts and Telegraphs Departments of 
India have been very heavy both in the way of material 
and of personnel ; but they have been met both ungrudgingly 
and successfully by the unceasing efforts of the respective stafis.’ 

As may well be imagined, one of the problems inseparably 
connected with India’s important war contribution of material, 
has been that of transport. This has presented itself in three 

Transport proWems. of water transport, 

the supply of land transport, and tie 

supply of coal so necessary for both of the foreseeing. 


graphs. 


Transport problems. 


Information supplied by courtesy of Messrs. Tata. 
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The gravity of the shipping position in the United Kingdom 
g, . . consequent establishment of 

ipping. ^ Ministry of Shipping Control led in 

India to the appointraoxi'fc experienced officer whose business 
was to control siippin-g Indian waters. The movement to 
Europe of the coromocii'bi^® which were regulated by Government, 
was arranged, by the Ministry of Shipping with the Calcutta 
Liners’ Conference. A systematic scheme for the most econo- 
mical utilisation of the available tonnage was gradually evolved, 

and encouragement vrB>s- given to the establishment of the ship- 
building industry in India. The shortage of material due to 
Government req^nirem^^f^*^ rendered it difficult to make any 
substantial progress in "bhe construction of steel ships, but in 
Burma, Madras., Bengal Bombay, a certain revival in the 
indigenous mdnstry of wooden ship-building resulted. 

In 1917, moreover, owing to the sowing of mines in Indian 
waters by an eneixiy mino layer, it was found necessary to provide 
trawlers for mine— swecpirig in the neighbourhood of the various 
defended ports. first the direction and responsibility of the 

work devolved, on the Eoyal Indian Marine, but after some 
months the organisation for mine sweeping and patrolling 
was placed directly under the Naval Commander-in-Chief in 
tike East Indies, the Royal Indian Marine remaining respon- 
sible for the provision of suitable vessels, and the supply 
of the requisite personnel to man them. 

. In the matter of land transport, mention is made in another 


RaUways. place of the excellent service which the 

Indian railways have rendered during 
ih^ course of tbe war. The construction and working of military 
ailways in the East depended almost entirely on the Indian 
ailway system for staff and materials. The depletion of the 
fcaff and rolling stock in India through the demands made upon 
; from overseas threw a great strain upon all Railway Depart- 
lents, but the eflaciency and self-sacrifice with which^the work 
^as carried ont mider conditions of great difficulty have won 
le whole-hearted commendation of all observers. As one, 
lustmtion of the work accomplished, mention maybe made 
the Nushki Extension Railway, referred to above. 
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This line runs through a most inhospitable country, where 
there is scarcely any drinkable water. Labour, materials, 
stores and supplies of every kind had to be carried along with 
railhead ; but despite all difaculties, a line 300 miles long through 
Baluchistan up to the Persian boundary near Mirjawa was 
constructed in less than 12 months of actual work. 

It is obvious that the successful working of transport, both 

by land and sea, depends very largely 
upon adequacy of coal supply. The 
distribution of coal throughout India became a matter of acute 
diffi culty in the early part of 1917, largely on account of 
sMpping shortage, which operated to prevent the continuance of 
the pre-war system, under which the bulk of the coal consumed 
on the west side of India was carried by sea from Calcutta. 
Further, the normal import of coal into Bombay fell ojS seriously. 
It was therefore found necessary to control in a somewhat 
rigid manner the production and distribution of Indian coal. 

O ^ 

Mention is made of this in more detail in another place ; but here 
it is sufficient to say that the measures adopted worked on the 
whole not unsatisfactorily, largely as a result of the patriotic 
attitude of the colliery and other interests intimately con- 


In regard to the whole matter of India’s war supphes, the 

efforts of the Central Government have 
Provincial Efforts. enthusiastically forwarded by the 

local administrations. It is impossible within the short space 
available to give any adequate idea of the way in which the 
Proi-dncial Governments and the Indian States have mobilised 
their resources for the service of the Empire. As one example 
out of many, it may be mentioned that from the Cawnpoie 
mills alone over 7 million yards of cloth of all kinds were furnished. 
From the United Provinces alone, between August 1917 and May 
1918 over 50,000 tons of hay and nearly the same quantity of 
fodder was supplied for use in Mesopotamia. 

Having thus sketched in barest outline what India has 

w,. z TTT ^ r. done for the war, it remains to consider 

tlie War lias done _-l j. -l i 

for India. Diieny what the war has done for 

India. For reasons already explained, 


it would be both, attempt an inves- 
tigation of this topic X 3 CJ- detail. All that can be done 

iere is to suggest some more prominent manifestations, 

the real importance of '^bich can only be estimated by the 
historian of the future - 

In the first place, moral effect of the war upon India 

„ has been most remarkable. Her rally 

Jttoral Effect. to the Empire at the outbreak of 


hostilities was but the aaaa'mfestation of a great wave of loyalty 
which swept over the ooirntry. The classes interested in politics 
realised, as never before^ that India was part of the Empire, that 
her very existence was intimately bound up with the Empire’s 
survival. To the first feeling of enthusiasm there succeeded a 
steady determination t o discharge whatever obligations the war 
might place upon the coxmtry. This again was followed by a 
widespread pride in the success of India’s war efforts and 
in the generous recognition accorded to them by the Mother 
Country and the Dommions. As a consequence of this 
development, the politically minded classes steadfastly set before 
their eyes the aim of asserting India’s right to a place among 
the self-governing Dominions of the British Commonwealth. 
The ideal of responsible government within the Empire came 
to the front in political <iiscussions as never before, and afforded 
a marked stimulus to coaastructive constitutional activities. At 
no time was there any symptom of a desire for the severance 
of the ties which boun.<3 India to the Mother Coimtry. There 
was on the contrary a demand for the strengthening of these 
ties, combined with a fi.x:ed resolve that India’s position within 
jhe Empire sh.ou.ld not fall short of that which was deemed 
:o be rightfully her due. Satisfaction was felt at the 

India and the Empire. I»idia’s status in the 

-Empire through her admission to the 

mperial "W^ar Conference and the Imperial Cabinet. This satis- 
action was strengthened, by the admission of representatives of 
ndia among the Imperial delegates at the Peace Conference. The 
emoval of certain standing grievances has also helped to stiffen 
he growing feeling of self-respect and pride in India’s war 
chievements. The acceptance by the Dominions’ representa- 
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tives of the principle of reciprocity of treatment, the grant of 
King’s Commissions to Indians, and other like developments 
have served at once to stimulate India’s devotion to the 


Empire and to awaken her pride in her own growing national 
spirit. 

The material effect of the war has been hardly less marked. 


Material Effect. 


There has been a notable stimulus to- 
commerce and industry. The peculiar 


circumstances arising out of the war have introduced an atmos 


phere of economic protection in which the industries of India, 
both nascent and established, have flourished to an unprecedented 


degree. Great public interest has been aroused in the industrial 
development of the country, and it is noticed in the Report of 
the Indian Industrial Commission that there has been a definite 


demand for the adoption of the policy of State participation 
in industrial development, and of State assistance to industrial 
undertakings, which is likely to produce results stretching jar 
into the future. As a consequence of this interest in industrial 
matters, there has been a growing desire on the part of 
the politically minded classes that Government assistance 
should be directed towards the aim of making India more 
economically self-sufficing ttan has been the case hitherto. 
The report of the Indian Industrial Commission points out 
the grave danger to which India and the Empire are alike 
exposed, owing to the fact that the principal industries in 
Indiia depend very largely upon certain key industries, 
which are not adequately^ developed in the country, 
Hence any marked interruption of communications between 
India and the Empire, such as nearly resulted from the campaign 
of unrestricted submarinism, threatens to bring the industries 
of India to a standstill. There is every reason to hope that it 
will be found possible to take measures for the avoidance of any 
future danger upon this score. The Government of India has 
lost no time in considering the report of the Indian Industrial 
Commission and in consulting the local administrations od 
the proposals made therein. In the near future, we may, confi- 
dently expect to see great and far-reaching industrial develop- 
ments. 
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On the wiiole then, it may be said that both in the moral 

and in the material sphere, the war has 
General Summary. acted as a great stimulus to India. 

It has broadened her outlook, it has deepened her interest in 
the Empire. It has aroused hundreds of people to a realisation 
of the problems Ivin g outside their immediate enviro-ument. 
In shorty it raay -well prove to be the beginning of a new era, 
not merely in tlie relations of India to the Empire, but also 
in the internal life of India herself. 


CHAPTER II. 

I 

The Political Record. 


year 1916. 



Ijaeknow 1916. 




must now turn to a consideration of internal political 

developments. The year 1916 tad been 
a period of marked political activity in 
results of this activity were epitomised in the 
of the Indian National Congress and of the All- 
League, meetings of which were held at Lucknow 
in December. Some knowledge of these proceedings is an 
essential introduction to the political history of the period now 
under consideration. 

When the Congress met, it was plain that the Left Wing 

of the NationaHst Party, commonly 
called the Extremists, as represented by 
^ followers of Mrs. Besant and Mr. Tilak, was in a distinct 
majority. This by itself was a fact of some significance. For 
previous nine years, the Congress had been dominated by 
Centre party of the Nationalists, commonly called the 
Moderates. Since the Surat Congress of 1907, which broke up 
in disorder owing to the intemperate conduct of certain of the 

5 the Left Wing had remained in a minority. The 
was now suddenly reversed, with interesting conse- 
quences to the history of the period covered by this Report. 

For this reversal, strange as it may seem, the war must be 

held largely responsible. As a conse- 
quence of the outbreak of hostilities, 

of the rallying of the Dominions 
to the Mother Country, the re-adjustment of the constitutional 
relations between the component parts of the British Empire 

^^0 the forefront of public discussion. In 
rea justment, Indian political leaders were vitally inter- 



€Iiaiigei Position of 
Parties. 
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ested. India’s loyal response to the Empire’s call had aroused 
a generous eclio iu the hearts of the British public ; and British 
Ministers had solem^^ly pledged the Empire’s gratitude. 
These pledges were moxe than two years old, and 

while there were coi^tinual rumours of schemes to hasten 
on Imperial federation, there had been no indication as to the 
place which would be found for India in the new scheme. Indian 
opinion, it mush be remembered, was still smarting under the 
treatment of Indian settlers in some parts of the Empire, and 
it was widely feared that the projected adjustment of the 
Imperial constitixtion would give the Dominions some share in 
the control of Indian afiairs. The long postponement of any 
announcement as to the future position of India had perplexed 

Jm 


The IVCodlex'ates 
of their most i 


all shades of Nationalist opinion. 
The Moderates had recently lost two 
influential leaders in Mr. Gokhale and Sir 


Pherozeshah Mehta, and they had no plan of campaign 
ready to oppose to the Extremists, who had taken the 


The E3xtremists opportunity afforded by the delay 

to set up their own standard of poH- 
tical demand. BCa.ving thus a clear field, the Home Eule move- 
ment in Madras under ]Mrs. Besant and the corresponding move- 
ment in the Bombay Presidency imder Mr. Tilak had gone ahead 

i*3^essnre had been brought to bear upon Indian 
politicians of all shades of opinion, with the object of inducing 
them to present a united front in support of India’s claim to a 
position in the Empire approximately equal to that of the Self- 
Governing Dominions. Towards the end of 1916, when it had 
become kno wn that Lord Chelmsford’s Government was engaged 

Scheme oJ the Nineteen. ^ elaborating a scheme of post-war re- 

f urms, nineteen members of the Imperial 
Legislative Conucil had put together and published a scheme 

of their own. This may be briefly described as sub- 
ordinating tbe executive to the orders of a legis- 
lature upon which was laid no responsibility for the continuance 
of the work of government. At any moment the legislature 
could have bronght the whole administration to a standstill. 
But to create a government of its own, it was to be given no 
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power. TMs sclieme figured among the business which came 
up for consideration in the Lucknow meetings of the Congress 
and Muslim League held in December 1916. 

As has already been noticed, the meetings were dominated 

by the Left Wing of the Nationalist 

Home Rule Propaganda, -n x a tt -d i 

Party. As a consequence, Home Rule 

propaganda through the medium of local leagues and 

committees, to which previous Congresses had accorded no 

sanction, was now formally countenanced. The hands of the 


Left Wing were further strengthened by the unauthorised 
publication of a letter written by a student of Imperial 

^ afiairs, which was misrepresented as 

Tile Curtis Letter. . , . « .. 

implying the existence of a con- 
spiracy’’ to subordinate India to the control of the Dominions. 


Passionate speeches were delivered, and India’s claim to some 
form of responsible government was hotly urged. The scheme 
of the Nineteen Members was taken as a basis, after being worked 
out in greater detail, and made more peremptory. It was then 
put forward in its revised form as the minimum concession whicli 


Indian political opinion was prepared to accept. 

It is wortty of notice that this scheme was simultaneously 


The Hindu-Muslim Com- 
pact. 


accepted by the Muslim League. In the 
course of the year 1915, a definite 


rapprochement had taken place between s 
some of the leaders of advanced Hindu and of advanced Muham- 


madan opinion. The Mushm League, which had until recently 
stood mainly for the protection of Muhammadan interests 
agaiust anticipated Hindu ascendency, had gradually become 
dominated by those members of the “ young ” Mushm party, 
who upheld the new ideal of self-government for India. As a 
conseq[uence of this, the Muslim League probably became less 
representative of conservative Muhammadan opinion in India ; 
for the Muhammadan community, educationally less advanced 
tnan the Hindus, seems at present also less attracted by 
Nationalist ideals, and less patient of political, as distinct 
fiom religious leadership, by any party of advance. Towards 
the end of 1916, as a result of skilful negotiations, tie 
Mushm League under the guidance of the young ” partjl 
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of political agreed to accept the modified 

scheme of -fclie Members, on condition that the 

interests of biieir were safeguarded by the con- 

cession of very heavy Muhammadan representation upon 
certain of tlie pj-oposed councils. This compact was ratified 
at Lucknow^ tlie net result being that the Congress and the 
Muslim League jointly accepted the Scheme of the NineteeUy 
amplified and. amended, in certain particulars. The achieve- 
ment of sncli apparent unity between the two great organi- 
sations of non- official opinion, which had in times past looked 
upon each, other with ^ suspicious eye, was a considerable 
triumph for the Nationalist party. 


Congress-League ScLeme. 


After the Lucknow meetings, the Home Eule leaders, such 
^ as Mrs. Besant and Mr. Tilak, entered 

The Home Rule CamDaim. • / • 

^ upon a campaign or vigorous propa- 
ganda, which now became more formidable, in that it definitely 
put forward the Congress-League Scheme of constitutional re- 
form as its minimum immediate demand. This scheme has been 
criticised in some detail in the Montagu-Chelmsford Eeport, and 

as a result of certaiu objections urged 
against it, no longer now commands 
many of those who originally put it forward. 
It. is therefore hardly necessary here to examine it in great 
detail, beyond stating that its defects were less the fault of those 
vho drew it np^ than the result of certain characteristic features 
of the Morley-Minto Reforms. These Eeforms had not been 
designed to lend up to responsible government, and the attempt 
to stretch them in a direction whither they were not intended 
to point was naturally unsuccessful. By the Morley- 
Minto Reforms,, elected members had been admitted to the 
Legislative Coimcils ; but since the executive had remained as 
before responsihle only to the Secretary of State, enough 
officials had been given seats in the Councils to enable Govern- 
ment generally to secure the passage of essential legislation. 
The Congress-League Scheme proposed to upset the balance 
of votes by the creation of a large non-official majority; but 
while giving the executive no power to carry measures 
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wMcli were deemed to be necessary, it gave tbe legislature no 
power to replace tbe executive by one in harmony with its own 
ideas. However at the time when the Congress-League Scheme 
was put forward at Lucknow, these defects were not clearly 
realised. The energetic propaganda carried on in support of 
it produced an apparent unanimity of Nationalist opinion in its 
favour. 


The activities of Mrs. Besant, Mr. Tilak, and their followers 


Pntlic Uneasiness. 


began shortly to make themselves felt. 
By the early summer of 1917, that 


portion of the public of India which was interested in political 


matters had become unsettled in its ideas. The mere fact 


that the Allies were avowedly fighting in defence of the rights 
of small and weak nations against large and strong ones ; the 
frequent references by Allied statesmen to such terms as 
democracy and self-determination ; the strong world-movement 
towards government by popular opinion — all these combined 
to raise vague hopes and to stimulate discontent with the 
existing pohty in India. Matters were further complicated 
by a series of events, in themselves not very important, which 
combined to produce a marked effect upon the educated public. 
The Report of the Pubhc Services Commission, published 
early in 1917, was regarded as a disappointing document. Some 
of the suggestions, it was considered by Indian Nationalists, 
were no doubt valuable, hut on the whole it failed to 
appreciate the new spirit of India, which was reluctant to admit 
that a strong European element was necessary among the 
officers of any department. The contrast between the hopes 
which had been aroused, and the results which had been achieved 
after so much labour, time, and expense, was a favourite theme 
of discussion for some time in the Indian edited press. In 
addition, a good deal of feeling was aroused by proceedings 
subsequently cancelled, commenced against Mr. Gandhi, the 
well-known social reformer, who had gone to Champaran in 

The Champaian Case. to enquire into the grievances 

01 the labourers employed on indigo 

cultivation, Fresh material for complaint by the Indian edited 
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press was found in ^ somewhat strongly worded address^ 
in which, the Prinoip^^ * Government College lectured 
his students on Indi^^ moral standards. Excitement grew 
as a result of Home Eule propaganda combined 

with such incidents those described above. At length 
several Local GoveruJ^aents deemed it advisable to take action 
in the direction of coimselling moderation and the aban- 
donment of chimerical hopes. 

It may be mentioned, that at the February (1917) meeting of: 
the Imperial Legislative Council, Lord Chelmsford had pleaded 
for patience, assuring "bHe members that the question of consti- 
tutional reform for India was a topic to which his Government 
was giving the most earnest consideration. In the atmosphere- 
of growing excitement; the appeal passed almost unheeded. 

India in th o -nr « Strangely enough, did the decision, 

ierence. of the British Government that India. 

was to be represented on the Imperial. 
War Conference by tjwo non-oflS.ciaI Indians and one British' 
administrator, in addition to the Secretary of State. Appre- 
ciation of this important step was less in evidence than un- 
favourable comment on the fact that the representatives had. 
been selected, by Goveirninent. 


Further Uneasiness* 
Official Action. 


In the snmmer months of 1917, uneasiness reached its.. 

height. The Governor of Madras, and 
the Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab,, 
found it necessary to deliver emphatic* 
mnings against the employment of political propaganda of a 
ype which they considered likely to increase popular uneasiness.. 
PMs gave rise to an nnf ounded and regrettable suspicion that 
rovernment was ahont to embark upon a campaign of repres- 
ion, with the object of uprooting political activity of any and 
very kind. L^Tothing oonld have been farther from the truth ^ 
ut circulars issued, at this time by several Local Governments, 
ointing ont the undesirable results on college discipline of 
nmature stndents identifying themselves prominently with 
olitical meetings, confirmed the suspicion in the minds of 
lany people. Partly no doubt as a result of these circulars, a 





movemeat for National Education ” was started in Madras 

by way of protest against wbat was 

‘‘ National Education.” , -r t j.-l j j.- r • ^ 4 - 

described as the denationalising eiiect 

of the existing educational system. Despite the enthusiasm of 

its supporters the movement has not so far been looked upon 

\Tith favour by many Indian educationalists of eminence. At 

mJ' 

present it is too early to pronounce either upon its success 
or its possibilities. It deserves mention here as providing further 
evidence of the many-sided energy with which the Home 
Rule campai.gn was pushed in the early summer of 1917. At 
this very juncture, an event occurred which did more than any- 
thing else to excite the fear of Indian pohticians. On May 14th 
1917, Lord Pentland, in his speech to the Madras Legislative 
Council, had sounded a deKberate_ note of warning on the 
Home Rule propaganda and the violent methods which were 
being employed to push it — ^methods which in the opinion of 
Government were calculated to produce in Madras the same re- 
volutionary tendencies which in Bengal had led to so deplorable 
consequences. This warning was disregarded, and as a result, 
after His Excellency the Governor had personally attempted 
to dissuade Mrs. Besant from persisting in the course she 

„ „ .p , then following, an order was 

H i ^r s. Sesaut s Xutem** . t i- - i i ^ i 

issued on June 16th directing her and 

her two principal lieutenants, Messrs. 

Arundale and Wadia, to abstain from attending political 

meetings, and from making speeches. They were also required 

to take up their residence in one of six prescribed areas. They 

chose the pleasant hill station of Ootacamund. 


Mrs. Besant’ s Intern- 
ment. 


This order made a great ' sensation in India, and protest 

Its Effects. nieetings were organised in many places. 

Home Rulers announced their intention 
of fighting out once for all the question whether self- 
government was a legitimate aspiration for India or not j and 
under their guidance this issue was placed in the forefront of the 
agitation. It was feared that the anticipated campaign of 
repression had really begun ; and insufficient allowance was 
made for the difficulties to which Government had been 
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exposed by tbe resulting from tlie inflammatory 

methods eraployed txx ventilating political questions. In the 
mHstof a great war plainly impossible to permit the 

raising of popular o^xcitement, by the employment of 
violent langnage directed against existing r6gime. The 
publication of tHe Il/Oport of the Mesopotamia Commission 
about this time added difficulties which Government 

was called upon to face, affording as it 
did a ready opening for those who 
desired to criticise the efficiency of 
administration. Moreover, the changes in the India 


Mesopotamia Commis- 
sion. 


tie 


Tone of tlae Press 


Office resulting from the Report gave 
rise to the fear that the anxiously 
awaited prono-ancemerLt: upon India’s future position in the 
Empire -wo-ald be fuxtlier delayed. The press, both PngUpTi and 
Indian edited, assumed, an unparalleled bitterness of tone at 
this time. TJp and down India the major portion of English- 
edited press supported. Government fairly consistently. The 
great majority- of Indian-edited newspapers, while doubtful 
in their attitude towands the Mesopotamia Commission Eeport 
and very resentful of criticism of Lord Hardinge, whole-heartedly 
condemned, tbe recent internment. But it was noteworthy 
that the greatest unanimity among Indian newspapers upon 
the latter topic was found in Northern India, where the 
difficulties to wliicli tbe Madras Government had been exposed 
hy the Home Hule propaganda were less appreciated than in the 
South. In Madras itself, and in Bombay, there were signs that 
certain sections of Indian opinion were unwilling utterly to 
disapprove the internment. There was none the less a great 
preponderance of feeling in favour of the internees, and in the 
protest meetings wiiicb. were held in various parts of India, 
the strongest sentimen-fcs were expressed. Eor a time there was 
% talk of passive resistance ; but this came to nothing. The 
action of certain political leaders in the United Provinces who 
ibandoned a projected recruiting meeting as a protest’ was 
condemned in many o-fcHer parts of India. But the excitement 
lontinned to grow ; and an energetic attempt was made by the 
dome Eulers to enlist tbe sympathies of the Muhammadans by 



coupling witli the names of Mrs. Besant and her lieutenants, tin 

names of two Muhammadan internees 
Muhammad Ali and Shaukat AH, win 
had been restricted by the Governmen* 
of India in Lord Hardinge’s time on the ground that thej 
had expressed and promoted sympathy with the King^s 
enemies. It seemed that the leaders of the Nationalist party ^ 
both Moderates and Extremists, Hindus and Muhammadans had 
once more closed their ranks. 


'^¥hile the excitement was still at its height, the situation 

was suddenly eased by the publication 
of Mr. E. S. Montagu’s speech of August 
20th, the most important passage of 
which was as follows : — 


The Annoimcement of 
August 20. 


“ The policy of His Majesty’s Government, with which the 
Government of India are in complete accord, is that of the 
increasing association of Indians in every branch of the adminis- 
tration, and the gradual development of self-governing institu- 
tions, with a view to the progressive realisation of responsible 
government in India as an integral part of the British Empire. 
They have decided that substantial steps in this direction should 
be taken as soon as possible, and that it is of the highest import- 
ance as a preliminary to considering what these steps should be 
that there should be a free and informal exchange of opinion 
between those in authority at home and in India. TTis Majesty’s 
Government have accordingly decided, with His Majesty’s 
approval, that I should accept the Viceroy’s invitation to pro- 
ceed to India to discuss these matters with the Viceroy and the 
Government of India, to consider with the Viceroy the view of 
local Governments, and to receive with him the suggestions of 
representative bodies and others. I would add that progress 
in this poHcy can only be achieved by successive stages. The 
British Government and the Government of India, on whom 
the responsibility lies for the welfare and advancement of the 
Indian peoples, must be the judges of the time and measure of 
each advance, and they must be guided by the co-operation 
received from those upon whom the new opportunities ser-- 
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vices will tJi-as he conferred, and by the extent to which it ia. 
found that confidence can be reposed in their sense of respon- 
sibility. Ample opportunity will be afforded for public discus- 
sion of the proposals, which will be submitted in due course to 
Parliament . ’ ’ 


The effect of this announcement was quickly seen in the resul- 

Its H’-fF *■ cleavage of the ranks of the Na- 

tionalist party. The Moderates frankly 

welcomed. ' " ‘ 



declaration as Magna Charta of India/’ 

and while asking for the release of the internees as an earnest 
of the intentions of Government, desired to concentrate all 
their energies on an educative campaign in preparation for the 
coming visit of the Secretary of State. The Extremists on the 
other hand e:s:pressed dissatisfaction at the guarded phraseology 
of the annonncement, which they deemed to fall very far 
short of India’s deserts and aspirations. They desired that 
agitation slioxild continue, and urged the adoption of a policy 
of passive resistance with the object of impressing upon the 
British peoplo the necessity of conciliating the party of advance 
in India. Tire division betw’’een the Moderates and the Extre- 
mists was f nr tiler emphasised by disputes as to the election of the 
President of tlie approaching Indian National Congress. The 

n- • • Moderates were reluctant to accept 

Division ot Nationalist *i, ,• ^ , f 

Party. suggestion- put forward by the 

younger Extremists, that Mrs. Besant 
should be elected as a protest against “bureaucratic repression.” 
There was a viistiirbance in the Congress Reception Committee,, 
which was dissolved by the Chairman ; and a rival committee 
with Sir Rabindra Nathi Tagore as Chairman was set up by the 
Extremists. At length the desire to present an unbroken front 
to the Secretary of State overcame the reluctance of the older 
congress-raen , and Mrs. Besant was accepted with the appear- 
ance of unandmity. 


By the time the Legislative Council met in September, the 
political tension had been largely relieved. But a further 
complication was shortly introduced by the outbreak of serious 



trouble between tbe Hindu and Mubammadan communities. It 

has already been remarked that tbe 

Hindu-ltoslim Conten- leaders of tbe Nationabst party, both 

tions# li/r 1 ^ 

Hindus and Mubammadans, bad come 

to an agreement in December 1916 to support tbe Congress — 

League Scheme. Unfortunately in this matter tbe gmlf wbicb 

seoarated tbe leaders on both sides from tbe masses of tbeir 

X 

CG-religionists was very wide, — a fact clearly proved by any 
study of tbe Indian-edited press, both English and Vernacular, 
during tbe first half of tbe year 1917. Some of tbe organs of 
conservative Hindu opinion blamed tbe Hmdu leaders for con- 
seating to confer so generous a representation upon tbe Muham- 
madans. But tbeir attitude was far from being as strongly 
marked as that of tbe conservative Muhammadan press, wbicb 
continued to voice distrust of tbe intentions of tbe Hindus, 
and denied that tbe Muhammadan political leaders, in assen- 
ting to tbe Lucknow compromise, bad any claim to represent 
Muhammadan opinion throughout tbe country at large. Tbe 
Indian National Congress, it was pointed out, was a national, 
not a Hindu body ; and doubts were thrown upon its power ^ 
to commit tbe Hindus in general to such a liberal recognition of 
Muhammadan claims. Tbe Musbm League came in for mucb 
criticism from this same conservative section of tbe Muham- 


madan press, portions of wbicb denounced tbe Home Rule 
movement as an attempt to betray the interests of Islam 
into tbe bands of tbe Hindus. As tbe year drew on, tbe situa- 


Musliin Feeling. 


tion was not eased by tbe military 
misfortunes wbicb overtook Turkey. 


To tbe Muhammadan, religion and politics are almost insepar- 
ably connected ; and despite tbe splendid loyalty of tbe Muham- 


madans to tbe British Empire, anything wbicb affected the 


temporal power of Islam could not fail to cause them distress 


and anxiety. Tbe capture of Baghdad, tbe Palestine successes, 
and tbe growing power of tbe Sharif of Mecca were topics upon 
which Miihammadan opinion was sensitive. Two things, it may 
be mentioned, in passing, comforted tbe community very much. 
They were thankful that tbe holy places of Karbela, Najf, and 
tJerusalem bad not been tbe scene of actual fighting, and they 
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trouble between tbe Hindu and Muliammadan communities. It; 

has already been remarked that the 
Hindii-ltoslim Conten- j£a(jers of the Nationalist party, both 

tlOBS# li/r 1 ^ *1 

Hindus and Muhammadans, had come 

to an agreement in December 1916 to support the Congress — 

Lea-oiie Scheme. Unfortunately in this matter the gulf which 

seoarated the leaders on both sides from the masses of their 
± 

co-religionists was very wide, — a fact clearly proved by any 
study of the Indian-edited press, both English aiid Vernacular, 
during the first half of the year 1917. Some of the organs of 
coiiservatiTe Hindu opinion blamed the Hindu leaders for con- 
seating to confer so generous a representation upon the Muham- 
madans. But their attitude was far from being as strongly 
marked as that of the conservative Muhammadan press, whicli 
continued to voice distrust of the intentions of the Hindus, 
and denied that the Muhammadan political leaders, in assen- 
ting to the Lucknow compromise, had any claim to represent 
Muhammadan opinion throughout the country at large. The 
Indian National Congress, it was pointed out, was a national, 
not a Hindu body ; and doubts were thrown upon its power 
to commit the Hindus in general to such a liberal recognition of 
Muhammadan claims. The Mushm League _ came in for mucli 
criticism from this same conservative section of the Muham- 


madan press, portions of which denounced the Home Kule 
movement as an attempt to betray the interests of Islam 
into the hands of the Hindus. As the year drew on, the situa- 


,, tion was not eased by the military 

Muslim Feelmg. . » , . , , 

misfortunes which overtook Turkey, 
ro the Muhammadan, religion and politics are almost insepar- 
ibly connected ; and despite the splendid loyalty of the Muham- 
uadans to the British Empire, an:^hing which affected, the 
emj)oral power of Islam could not fail to cause them distress 
nd anxiety. The capture of Baghdad, the Palestine successes, 
nd the growing power of the Sharif of Mecca were topics upon 
rhich Muhammadan opinion was sensitive. Two things, it may 
e mentioned, in passing, comforted the community very muck 
-hey were thankful that the holy places of Karbela, Najf, and 
erusalem had not been the scene of actual fighting, and they 


appreciated tiie respect for Islamic sentiment which marked 
demeanour of tiie conquerors. But it was plain that 
existence in tBe Mxrh arcmadan mind of these particular anxiet 
which naturally left tiae Hindus untouched, helped to widen ; 
breach bet-ween tlie two communities. 

In September tlie unfortunate division, already mention 
between tb.e political leaders of the Muhammadan and Hin 
communities, and tb-e masses themselves, received fresh a 
tragic corifirmatiori. It must be explained that at the anm 


TheBakr-’id Riot« lescivammown as Balrr-’Id, pious h 

hammadans commemorate the episc 
of Abraham’s coutempf®'^®*^ s^'Orifice of his son by offering 
animals— -iu India, generally cows. As to the Hindus the c 
is an object of great reverence, the celebration of the Bakr-' 
IS often an occasion for the outbreak of bitter feelings betwe 
the two communities. A.s a rule, some arrangements are ma 
by the leaders on eaob. side to prevent the passions of t 
ignorant from becoming inflamed. But in 1917, in the Pat: 
division of Hihar and Orissa, the rural Hindus of a large ar 
appear to Have made a carefully organised attempt to put i 
end once for all to bHe cow sacrifice in their midst. The fir 
riot occurred on the morning of September 28th at a villaj 
named IbraHimpur in the Shahahad district. In spite of ti 
conclusion of a compromise between the local Hindus ar 
Muhammadans, a large body of Hindus from a distance attacki 
ind looted tHe village. The rioters dispersed as quickly as the 
iad appeared ; and since the compromise had been broke) 
;Iie Muhammadans performed the cow sacrifice according 1 
heir custom. On tHe morning of September 30th a mob ( 
todus, estimated to nnmber more than 25,000, attacked Ibri 
mpur and some neigHb curing villages. It was only disperse 
er a iiaiidL to liaiidL contest with the police, in the course c 
hieh mucH looting was done and the police station attaokec 
fcrong remforcements of military police were at once hurrie. 
) the district, and for 36 hours there was an outward calm 
ut on October 2nd without further warning, rioting brok 
It simultaneonsly over a large part of the district, and for si; 

lys law and order disappeared. Large Hindu mobs every when 
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attacked Mukammadans, destroying tkeir houses, and looting 

their property. In the south of the district, Muhanmiadan villa- 
gers put up a plucky resistance, and desperate fights attended by 
considerable bloodshed occurred in some places. The mobs 
■were frequent y led by small landholders 'who directed the 
proceedings from elephants or from horse-back. Strong detach 
ments of troops, which were hurr.ed to Arrah, had at first great 
difficulty iu gettiug to close quarters with the numerous 
mobile bodies of rioters. The country was water-logged and 
estremely unsuited for rapid movement either of cavalry or of 
infantry.* The rioters were well served by their spies, and 
dispersed quickly as soon as the troops arrived in any given 
place, only to rally again without delay somewhere else. As 
soon as it became posshle to establish a cordon of military 
posts and to coimect them with patrols along the main roads, 
resistance collapsed. On October 9th similar disturbances 
broke out in the adjoining parts of the Gaya district, where 
over 30 villages were looted. But this time troops were near 
at hand, and order was restored after a few days. The 
rioters, who had been arrested in great numbers, were tried by 
special tr.buiials constituted under the Defence of India Act, 
and about one thousand individuals were convicted and sen- 


tenced to various terms of imprisonment. 

These lamentable occurrences at once produced their effect 


ESect upon Bjndu-Muslim 
relations. 


upon the relations between the Hindu 
and Muhammadan communities all over 
India. The Muhammadan press as a 


whole was loud in its denunciation of the Hindu rioters, and tire 


more conservat ve section announced that its fears as to tte 


treatment which Muhammadans might expect at Hindu hands 
were now fully confirmed. The Hindu press while condemning 
the rioters, could not pretend to see eye to eye with the 
Muhammadans » upon the cow-killing question. It was 
remarked at the time that certa n sections of that press 
appeared to feel less sorrow for the sufferings of the Muham- 
madans than chagrin at the break-down of the political 
compact arranged between Hindu and Muhammadan leaders, 
which found expression in an attempt to fix the blame on 


Government ratlier upon the religious fanaticism of an 

ignorant rural The gulf between the Hindu and 

Muhammadan widened and the Muslim political 

leaders tliemselves interests of Islam, since 

it was plain that the conciliatory attitude of tlie Hindu leaders 
was no indication of temper of the Hindu rank and file. 
At the meeting of the All-India Muslim League held two months 
afterwards, nnder the presidency of the Eaja of Mahmudabad, 
feliese fears f onnd ^ demand on the part of certain 

persons that the representation of the Muhammadan community 
upon the Conncils in the Congress-League Scheme 

should be increased to fifty per cent. 

Shortly before the outbreak of these troubles, the Imperial 


Meeting' of tlie Imperia.1 
Legislative Council, Sep- 
tember, 1917 . 


Legislative Council had met at Simla. 
On September 5tb, the Government 
of India announced that it was pre- 
pared to recommend the Madras 


authorities to removo the restrictions placed upon Mrs. Besant 


and Messrs. Arnndale and Wadia, on condition that 


it was satisfied tha,t these persons would abstain from 
violent and nncoixstitutional methods of political agitation 
during the reraainder of the period of the war. In taking 
this course, the GrO'vernment of India declared that it 


was actuated, by the Lope that the recent declaration of His 
Majesty's Grovernniexxt and the approaching visit of the Secre- 
tary of State, wou'd exercise a tranquilising effect upon the 


situation. Lord Chelmsford in his opening speech drew atten- 
tiontotHe imp ortanc 6 of the r ecent announcement of policy, 


The Viceroy’s Speech. 


and summarised the methods by which 
advance was to be achieved towards 


the endowment of British India with self-government as an 
integral part of the British Empire. Local self-government, 
the employment of Indians in more responsible positions under 
Government, changes in the Legislative Councils — such were the 
three methods ; and recourse was to be had to all three simul- 
taneously. Continuing, the Viceroy made a strong appeal for 
moderation of thought and expression, so that when the Secre- 
tary of State arrived, he might find a calm atmosphere in which 


the issues to be examined might receive the attention wortli} 
of their importance. In another part of his speech. Lore 
Chelmsford recounted the success of the attempts which, hk 
Government had made to remove such long standing causes ol 
complaint as the cotton duty which had penalised India in favour 
of Lancashire ; as the race bar which had hindered the bestowal 
of King's Commissions upon Indians ; as the invidious treatment 
to which Indian immigrants and visitors had been subjected 
in certain parts of the Empire. With regard to this last matter, 
he pointed out that the acceptance, by the Dominions represen- 
tatives on the Imperial War Conference, of the principle of re- 
ciprocity of treatment, was the first fruits of India’s admission to 
a place of honour at the council-table of the Empire. Two 
well-worn domestic grievances were mentioned. Under the 
Indian Defence Force Act, an opportunity had been afforded to 
Indians to undergo military training. Next, the Arms Act was 
akeady under examination, with a view to abolishing racial 
distinctions as a ground for exemption. The Viceroy further 
dwelt upon the services rendered by India to the Empire in 
the war, and upon the determination of his Government that 
the gallant deeds of the Indian Army should be ade(puately 
recognised and requited. 

This speech was the clearest expression of the views of Lord 


Sir Micliael 0 ’Dwyer’s 
Speech. 


Chelmsford’s Government which had as 
yet been received by the Indian public, 
and it was the subject of favourable 
comment by the press. Not many days afterwards. Sir Michael 
O'Dwyer, the Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab, delivered a 
speech which excited much opposition among the Nationalist 
members of Council, and, indeed, among the Nationalist 
party generally throughout the country. Availing him- 
se f of the opportunity afforded by a motion to assimilate the 
form of government in the Punjab to that of Bihar and Orissa, 
he recounted the splendid services which the people of his 

province had rendered in the war. He pointed out that with 

less than one-thkteenth of the population of the Indian Empire, 
the Punjab furnishes sixty per cent, of the army recruited in 
India. He went on to contrast in forceful terms the deeds of the 





Punjab witL. tlie word® certain of the Nationalist leaders, and 
condemned tlie attiti^^i® of those sections of Indian opinion, 
which '' forgetful of tbe security which they owe to the British 
Navy and tire British Indian army, regardless of the terrible 
crisis througb. vrliichL the British Empire is passing,’’ were ‘‘ cal- 
louslj^ discussing and even actively preaching the doctrine of 
passive resistance to the King Emperor’s Government.” The 
resentment aroused hy i^his speech in some quarters was very 
strong, and at tbe next meeting of Council Sir Michael expressed 
Ms regret tbat liis remarks had given offence. 

Taken in conjunction with the release of Mrs. Besant, Sir 

Michael’s speech and its reception by 

Its Consequences. Nationalist party produced an 

effect extending far beyond the four walls of the Council Chamber. 
The non-oflacial English community had of late taken very little 
interest in Indian politics, and the European Defence Associa- 
tion, whicli bad come into existence more than thirty years ago, 
as a result of tbe Ilbert Bill agitation, had shrunk in numbers 
and in induence. But doubts as to the wisdom of Government’s 


action in releasing Mrs. Besant, uncertainty as to the future 
of English interests in India under the newly announced regim6, 
and approval of many of Sir Michae . O’Dwyer’s sentiments, 
combined to arouse the non-official English community to a 
sense of tbeir need for some organised form of self-expression. 

Accordingly, an endeavour was made to 
Tte European Associa- European Association, from 

whose title the word Defence ” had 


been dropped in the course of years, upon a new footing. This, 
attempt qnicklv achieved success. Branches were formed all 
over India, a new central organisation was established in 
Calcutta, and backed by a majority of the English-edited 
papers, tbe Association increased its membership in a short 
time to some 7,000 or 8,000 from scarcely as many hundreds.. 
This new move was regarded with suspicion by the Indian 
press as a wbole, and both English and Indian-edited papers- 
indulged 'n an acrimonious controversy which rendered more 
than usually di f ficult the achievement of that calm atmosphere,, 
or which Lord Chelmsford had pleaded. 
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In SoTithern India, the release of Mrs. Besant was denounced 


Effect of Mrs. Besant’s 
Eelease. 


by the majority of the non-Brahmin 
commuiuty, wlio liad for sometime 
previously been organising themselves 


in protest against the superior social position occupied by the 
Brahmins. They plainly announced their conviction that 


their interests would not be safe, unless protected in the 


future Councils by some scheme of communal representation. 
On the other hand by the Hindu leaders of the Nationalist 
party, the release was hailed as a triumph, with the result 
that the Muhammadans were inspired to attempt a similar 
feat in securing the release of the interned Ali brothers. Mrs. 
Besant interested herself in the matter for sometime, but 


when it was found that Muhammad Ali refused to give without 
reservation the guarantee which had been suggested, agitation 
over the case began to be regarded among Hindu political 
leaders as infructuous and they began to lose interest in it. 


This was not calculated to make the relations between tie 


Hindus and the Muhammadans, already exacerbated by the 
Bihar riots, any more cordial ; and as the year 1917 drew to 


a close symptoms were not wanting that the conservative 
section of Muhammadan opinion, which regarded the Muslim 
League and its compromise with the Hindus suspiciously, was 
becoming increasingly powerful. In various parts of India, 
the provincial Muslim Leagues began to split up. The ad- 
vanced political leaders of the community maintained their 
adherence to the Lucknow agreement, while the more conser- 
vative sections would have nothing to do with it. 

AH classes of interests began to prepare memorials and 


The Secretary of State’s 
Visit. 


addresses in readiness for the ap- 
proaching visit of the Secretary of 


State ; and on his arrival in India, 
Mr. Montagu settled down with the Viceroy to receive many 
deputations and to grant innumerable private interviews. No 
class or community in India desired to be left out in the cold, 
and many Associations were hurriedly formed at the last minute 


by bodies of persons who had not hitherto perceived the need 
of organising themselves for the expression of their opinions. 
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Tlie more important of these addresses favoured the Congress- 
League Sclieme -witli such additions and qualifications as ap- 
pealed to tte particular interest concerned in each deputation. 
But tile non-Brahnim communities of Madras and the Deccan, 
while favonring political advance under such conditions as 
they imagined would safeguard their own people, generally 
opposed the ISTationalist programme. This opposition was 

also found in manv of the addresses presented by the larger 

_ 

landlords,, by the conservative Muhammadans, and by other 
classes who either because of their inclinations or their posi- 
tion in the social scale, were but slightly affected by recent 
political moveraents. The European Association, as re- 
presenting the interests of the non-ofi&cial community, ex- 
pressed itself strongly deprecation of hasty advance, but 
could give little counsel as to the forward steps which most 
people knew must be taken before long. From every side, 
hopes and fears were freely expressed. One and all received 
courteous aud attentive hearing from Mr. Montagu and Lord 
Chelmsford, There was indeed from certain sections of the 
press a not "very reasonable complaint at Mr. Montagu’s non- 
committal attitude, coupled with a fear that he had been too 
isolated from things Indian to appreciate the urgency of 
India’s claim to political concessions. On the whole, however, 
the facility of expression allowed to opinion of every shade 
met with well deserved approval. Nor was it only the dwellers 
in British India who were desirous of expressing their views 


upon the topic of political reconstruction. In November 1917, 

as in the preceding year, an informal Conference of Indian 

. Princes had been convened by Lord 

e hie£s Conference. Chelmsford, and before dispersing, the 

Princes had appointed a committee to consider the new situa- 
tion. The result of their deliberatmns was presented to the 
Viceroy and the Secretary of State in February, 1918. 

Meanwhile the December meeting of the Indian National 

Congress had been held in Calcutta 

Her adroit handling resulted in the 
?dthdrawal of all the resolutions which proposed modifications 

JL 


The Indian Hational Con 
gress, Decenaljer, 1917. 
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. in the ConoTess-Leamie Scheme. That Scheme was reaflSxmed 
and was once more proclaimed with great emphasis as the 
miT^mn iTTi -which India was ready to accept. Mrs. Besant’s 
presidential address, designed to be read out at meetings 
held simultaneously in different parts of the country, 
asserted the right of India to receive immediately the consti- 
tntional concessions embodied in the Congress-League Scheme, 
together with a promise of complete Home Rule in five or ten 
years. The speech was enthusiastically received by the Nation- 
alist press throughout the country ; but there was some disposi- 
tion to question the wisdom of her assertion that the decision 
of the majority was absolutely binding upon every member 
of the Congress. This disposition grew in strength and received 
support from those who had originally disliked Mrs. Besant’s 
elevation to the presidential chair. It was indeed hardly to 
be expected that unanimity could be carried very far, since 
if Western analogies may be trusted, the emergence of distinct 
parties is one of the earliest symptoms of constitutional develop- 
ment towards the institutions of democracy. The most im- 
portant result of the meeting was probably the confirmation 
of the Left Wing of the Nationalist party in its possession of 
the Congress machinery. 

There does not appear to have been any greater unanimity 

, hi the meeting of the Muslim League. 

The Muslim League. rrrL j ♦ n/r i i 

Ihe conservative Muhammadan press 
grumbled that the Arrah riots were slurred over in the League 
proceedings. There was some disposition to attack speakers 
who favoured the Hindu-Muslim entente. Much sympathy was 
expressed on behalf of the Muhammadan internees, and com- 
plaints were made that Hindu opinion was too lukewarm on 
their behalf. As has already been noticed, there was a 
demand from certain quarters that Muhammadan representation 
should be mcreased to fifty per cent, on the Councils contemp- 
lated by the Congress-League Scheme. 

Duriag the early months of 1918 the divisions already 

noted between the Moderate and Ex- 
tremist politicians began to widen, as 


Party Politics. 
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did tkose between conservative and advanced opinion among 
tie MuL,aminad.aiis. Home Eule propaganda was vigo- 

rously puslred. and "was as vigorously met by those sections 
of the connnnnity, English and Indian, which disliked the 
violence of certain of i'ts advocates. There was in particular 
one aspect of this propaganda in Southern India which was 
attacked with es^renae bitterness. The non-Brahmin wing of 
the Horae Rnle party in Madras, which was known as the 
Madras ^Presidency Association, devoted itself to an attempt 

m, L.bo„ movement. ?? • ”f ^ L»W 

uvemeni- Xlmon was formed, and articles- 

appeared in the press describing the hardships of millhands 

and indnstrial workers. Appeals were directed to the British 

Labour Party to support the cause of Indian labour, which 

was said to be in a defenceless condition. Later on in the 

year, as is mentioned in another place, the new Labour Union 

bore fruit in the ont break of strikes in various quarters,* and 

in the establishment of other Unions framed in imitation. 

4 

On the whole, the political situation had been greatly 
ThA oaYAcx-..„i o-i eased by Government’s manifest deter- 

xil6 l7@1102r^X SitlXQjtlOXl. >voiv»ri + 'T/-w» TT 1 h H 

mination to evolve a scheme of cons- 
fcitutioaal advance at an early date. In February 1918, when 
the Imperial Legislative Council met, the question of reforms 
still overshadowed- everything else. Lord Chelmsford in his 
opening speech anrLonnced an important change in Budget 
procedure. Hitherto the financial statement had been intro- 
duced without discussion, and there had been no general 
debate on financial policy until the end of the session, when. 

Y ^ Budget appeared in its final shape. 

Council, Marcli, X 918 . ^ result, the Budget debate had. 

necessarily been somewhat infructuous 

new procedure, the Viceroy announced 
ihe financial statement was to be introduced into Council, and, 
ts further consideration postponed until a fixed day, when a 
jeneral discussion npon it was to take place. Lord Chelmsford 


Report of lOirectors, Buckingham and Carnatic Mills, for half-year- 


ncling 31st December 1918. 
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.also informed tlie Council that as a result of the work of the 
last three months, the Secretary of State hoped to take home 
proposals embodying a safe and sober advance, with future 
.steps duly outlined, towards the goal of responsible govern- 
ment. Ample opportunities, he reminded the Council, would 
be given for public discussion of the proposals, which in due 
course were to be submitted to Parliament. 


The subsequent proceedings of this meeting of the Council 
call for little remark. The opportunity afforded for a more 
vital discussion of the financial statement was eagerly embraced, 
and a number of resolutions were moved asking for allocations 
of money to particular purposes. These were sympathetically 
received, and met so far as appeared practicable to Government. 
Generally speaking, the acuteness of the political tension showed 
signs of passing away, although it was plain after Council had 
dispersed that the publication of the report of the Viceroy and 
the Secretary of State was awaited with much anxiety. 


Wl 

O 


Before long, however, other matters claimed their share of 
attention. After three years of considerable prosperity, India 
was beginning to feel in acuter degree the pinch of war. The 
shortage of shipping which resulted from unrestricted suh- 
marinism operated to hinder the import of two thinas 
much in demand bv all classes,- 

*/ y 

some parts of India prices rose high, 
and were aggravated by speculation 
until they pressed with great hardship upon the poorer classes. 
Discontent and uneasiness soon led to lawlessness, and in 
Bengal, Bombay, Bihar and Assam, there were outbreaks of 


salt and cotton goods. In 


Economic Distress. 


looting, action against which was promptly taken by the Local 
Governments concerned. The situation was rendered more 
difficult by restricted transport, due both to shortage of coal 
and to the demands made upon the railways by the Forces in 
Mesopotamia and elsewhere. Throughout the year 1918 , as is 
noticed in another chapter of this Report, the general 
economic situation gradually changed for the worse, until 

serious to cause suffering to the poorer 
classes and acute anxiety to Government. Already in February 
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1918, Lord CHelmsford tad found it desirable to inform tbe- 
Imperial Legislative Council of the steps which were being 
taken to obviate the efiects of the salt shortage. About 
this time, also the absorption of silver currency owing 
to causes wbicli are discussed elsewhere, was beginning to 
produce serioixs inconvenience. But in the early months of 
1918, while laud-ia was still experiencing the effects of the great 
prosperity of 1917, stringency in certain quarters did little 
more than to arouse her to fuller realisation of the seriousness- 
of the strug’gle in which the Empire was engaged. The world- 
war had reacLed a most critical point. The collapse of Russia 
in 1917 had tbirown an added burden upon the Empire and 
the Allies, and. in February 1918, Lord Chelmsford had warned 
India that slie must he prepared for greater efforts and greater 
sacrifices, for more effective organisation of her military 
resources in manpower and in material. 

The sitna.i 3 ion indeed was as yet hardly realised in its true 


Tlie War Sitiiation 


light. The bad news from the Western 
front was insufaciently estimated by 


the hulk of -blie Indian edited press, and^the Prime Minister’s 


telegram to hlie Viceroy on April 2nd, in which India was 
warned to be on her guard against the danger at her door, 
came as a severe shock. The summoning of the War Con- 


ference at I>el3ai on April 27th was hailed with enthusiasm by 


The Dellii Cosaference, 
April, X918- 


almost every section of the press,, 
though certain Extremist organs re- 
gretted that Mrs. Besant, Mr. Tilak,. 


and other Left Wing leaders had not been summoned. An 
account of tlxe proceedings of this Conference will be found 
elsewhere. Ixt the present connection it is sufidcient to note 
that most of the princes and politicians who attended the 
Conference vied, with the ofldcials in their enthusiasm for the- 


organisation of India ’s resources against the Empire’s enemies.. 
A.S was perlia.ps to he expected, the note of political con 
troversy was not absent from some of the speeches of certain 
Left W^ing politicians present ; but as to the general sohdarity 
and deter m.in.a.tiGn of educated India to support Government 
at this critica»l juncture, there could be no possibility of doubt: 
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The operatioa of the new central organisations called into 

r. . being as a result of the Conference, 

Results of the Conference. i i i . 

conibinecL with the increased activity 

of Local GoYernments, served still further to bring tlie war 
home to India at large. There was a marked enthusiasm to 
co-operate with Government on the part of certain Indian 
political leaders. The Moderates threw themselves "anre- 
servedly into the good work ; but among some sections 
of the Left Wing there was a tendency to adopt an 
attitude of bargaining, and to demand political concessions 
from Government as a pre-requisite of support. One in- 
cident which attracted considerable attention took place 
in Bombay, where, in the course of a meeting held to give sup- 
port- to the resolutions of the Delhi Conference, some prominent 
local members of the Home Rule party attempted to intro- 
duce an amendment with a political bias into a resolution 
of loyalty to the Throne. On being called to order by the 
Governor of Bombay, who was presiding over the meeting, 
a few of the Home Rulers left the hall. This incident 
was severely criticised in many papers, both English and Indian 
edited. It was complained that some of the Home Rulers did 
not realise the seriousness of the situation in which the Empire, 
and indeed India herself, was now placed. The result was to 
increase the gulf between the Extremists and the Moderates. 

Moderates and Extremists, time that 

while the Moderates were throwing the 

besst of their energies into work designed to assist Government 

in the prosecution of the war, the Home Rulers were conducting 

a campaign directed towards obtaining political concessions 

rather than towards the achievement of victory. In Madras the 

movement for Hational Education was pushed with zeal by the 

Home Rule party, and excited some suspicion among the non- 

Brahmin leaders. In another direction also the activity of 

ome Rule Leaguers made itself felt. The Madras Presidency 

sociation, and its newly established Labour Union, found 

ready hearing among mill-hands and labourers who were 

eg^ng to experience through a rise in prices somethiing 

oi the distress of war. In the latter part of the year, the result- 
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ing strikes and disttir'bances seriously hampered the production, 
of niunitions from mills as the Buckingham and Carnatic, 

whose wliole ontput absorbed by Government. This move- 
ment in particular e'X-oited bitter feeling in the European and 
iioii-Bralimin press with the result that acrid controversies 
arose. Tire non-official English community, to judge by their 
press, regarded the whole atmosphere of reform with some 
suspicion. Earlv in tb-C year, indeed, it had seemed probable 

that the leaders of this community 
e ng isli Community- would join hands with certain Moderate 

Indian politicians in ^ constructive scheme known as the 
“Joint Address/’ vvbich indicated future stages of political 
advance in accordance with the declaration of August 20th. 
But intensely pre-occupied as they were with the war, the 
English non- official community devoted only spasmodic atten- 
tioii to politics, and the movement did not succeed. Nor at 
this time bad anything occurred to re-assure Muhammadan 
)pinion of tbe conservative type. In May 1918, two religious 
leaders of Tincknow issued a pamphlet contending that a 
lome Rnl e wbicb gave predominance to the Hindus would be 
jontrary to tbe principles of Islam. The gulf which separated 
Ms section of tbe Muslim community from the rank and file 
)f the Hindus showed no disposition to narrow. The 
uemoiy of tbe Arrab riots, combined with the continued 
uilitary misfortnnes of Turkey, served to cause considerable 
listress and nneasiness to many. It was in an atmosphere thus 

lUr 

omewhat highly charged that the Montagu-Chelmsford Report 
t^as published on July 8th. The specific recommendations of 
liis Report cannot be discussed here. A summary of them 
dll he fonnd in an appendix.* We are concerned in this place 
0 note the reception which the Report encountered in India. 
The docixment being long and somewhat complicated, did 

not at first evoke much criticism in 

I*® inmiediate efiect was to 
widen the division between the 
[oderates and tbe Exitremists, and, as was afterwards seen, it 
we the for mer a lo cus standi which they had previously lacked. 

I . imtiffiiiiii «/ JL 
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Air6a-dy in June 1918, tli6 Bsngal Moderait6s liad started 
a National Liberal League, and it was plain that they were 
prepared to tahe their own line upon the Heport. The Left 
Wing party, as represented by the Home Rule Leaguers, were- 
the first in the field. Indeed, a few days before the Report 
was published, one of their leaders took it upon himself to con- 
demn the proposals in advance on the ground that they origi- 
nated with foreigners. Within a few hours of publication 
a number of other Extremist leaders expressed their opinion 
decisively and unhesitatingly. Mrs. Besant condemned the 
proposals as unworthy to be offered by England or to be 
accepted bv India. Mr. Tilak was not far behind her in 
pronouncing the Scheme to be entirely unacceptable.' But in 
strong contrast with the hasty action of the Home Eulers was 
the conduct of the Moderates, w^ho took sometime to make 
up their minds. There was a general reluctance in many 
quarters to pronounce upon the detailed recommendations of 
3 , document of such complexity, but the old leaders of the 
Centre party of the National Congress, such as Sir Dinshaw 
Wacha of Bombay and Mr. Surendra Nath Banerjea of 
Bengal, were unanimous in pronouncing the scheme to be a 
substantial instalment of responsible government, and an 
honest endeavour to meet the legitimate aspirations of 
educated India. 


The comments of the press were at first very cautious, but 


Press Comments. 


on the whole favourable. The majority 
of the English edited press gave the 


scheme sober, fair, and honest examination. The Indian 


edited press soon displayed a division of opinion upon the 
subject. Moderate organs _ started witb a disposition k 
favour of the proposals, while Extremist organs started with 
a disposition the other way. 

As the liberal and far-reaching character of the proposals 
became generally realised, the conviction gained ground that 
tbe Extremists bad made a mistake in denouncing them. He 
more influential periodicals, both Indian and English edited, 
warned Indian politicians that even if the Scheme did 
not go so far as had been hoped, it would be a grave 


blunder to reject It was urged that if it were not 

accepted, India -woixld certainly not get more, and might 
easily get less, tliarL oUered. This consideration^, 

combined witli tire attitude of a certain section of the press, 
both in India and in Exigland, which expressed open hostility 
to the ScHeme on tire ground of undue haste and precipitation, 
produced in many q-aa^rtexs the impression that if Indian opinion 
did not rally in support of the proposals, they might be wrecked 
by those wlio dislil^odL them. Moderate opinion in almost 
every part of India reserving a right to ask for modifica- 

tion in detail, ' sliowed itself generally appreciative of the prin- 
ciples tinder lying tlx® reform proposals. It is interesting to 
note the cliange wliicli gradually came over the opinion of the 
Extremist leaders. Before very long, as a study of their Press 
shows, they fonnd it, desirable to revise the opinion which they 
kd expressed npon hiie Scheme. They attempted to show that 
there was little essential difierence between the judgment of the 
Moderates npon the proposals, and their own revised opinions. 
The Moderates, however, valuing their independence as a 

party, showed themselves unwilling to 
accept the overtures of the Extremists. 
They knew that the Extremists controlled the machinery of 
the Indian ISTational Congress, and they feared that their own 
sentiments woixld he ovei-borne. In consequence the Moderate 
leaders declined, to ati^end the emergency meeting of the Indian 
National Congress which was arranged at the end of August, 
and aiinomiced their intention of holding a special conference 
of their own soon after the meeting of the Imperial Legislative* 
Council which was jSnsiecL for September 4th, 1918. In short, it 
became plain that the publication of the Montagu-Chelmsford 
Eeport had. served to reveal the difierences of aims and 
methods which distingnished the Moderates from the Extre- 
mists. It thns represents an important stage in the develop- 
ment of clear-cut political parties in India. 

The Moderates,, while approving of the general principles 

of the proposals, were not prepared 
to accept every word of the Eeport 
as inspired. They realised that it was 


Moderates amdl Extremists- 


The 


Moderates and tlxe 
Sclieme. 
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above all tbings most important not to wreck tbe project, 
and before long they began to confine their suggested arnend- 
ments to matters which did not affect the main principles, 
The central plan of divided responsibility or “ dyarchy ” as it 
is called in India, came in for little criticism ; indeed the 
Moderates had small objection to the principal provisions of the 
Scheme, merely desiring to carry it further in certain direc- 
tions. They were anxious that the principle of responsibility 
should be introduced into the Government of India, without 
quite realising the practical difiiculties involved. They desired 
to see Inrl iana appointed to half the number of seats on the 
Viceroy’s Executive Council. In the sphere of local govern- 
ment they rather disliked the power which would fall to the 
Governor ; they feared the Budget arrangements and the possible 
starvation of transferred subjects ; they also disliked the Grand 
Committee procedure. But on the whole they were prepared 
to accord to the scheme a hearty measure of support. 

The Moderates’ position was considerably strengthened at this 

time by the publication of the report of 
The Sedition Committee, Sedition Co mmi ttee presided ovei 

by Mr. Justice Rowlatt. This Committee had been appointed, 
amongst other reasons, out of a desire to satisfy public opinioj 
in India and elsewhere, certain sections of which had assumed 
. that the internments under the Defence of India Act had 
not always been based on sufficient evidence. Assurances to the 
contrary having failed to shake this belief, the Government o! 
India decided in December 1917 to appoint an extremely autho-, 
^-ritative Committee to investigate in the fullest possible mannei 
all the evidence bearing upon the sedition movement in India, 
The personnel of this Committee included a Judge of tlie 
Supreme Court of Judicature in England : the Chief Justice 
of Bombay: an Indian High Court Judge from Madras: 
a non-official Indian lawyer of high standing : and an experi- 
enced member of the Indian Civil Service. The unanimous 
report which they produced was a complete justification oil 
the action of Government. It proved that the ordinary pro- 
visions of law were entirely unsuitable for a situation such as 
Government had been called upon to face in India at the begifll 
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mg of tlie war. Tiiis subsequently backed by t 

issue of anotlier report containing the results of the inves 
gations conducted by ^ Committee consisting of Mr. Justi 
Beachcroft, a Judge of the Calcutta High Court, and Sir Naray 
Chanda varkar 5 an ex:- High Court Judge of Bombay, w' 
were specially appointed to enquire into the cases of the Beng 
internees. Again the policy of Government was vindicatec 
for the Committee decided that in 800 out of 806 cases there w 
every ground for detention, and the remaining persons we 
discharged, not because their innocence was established, b" 


because the orders against them were in the opinion of tl 
j Committee not supported by adequate evidence. The joi; 
effect of these two Reports was considerable, for, in co:i 
junction witli tlie news of the anarchy in Russia, they convince 
many sobernainded men that the exigencies of the time emphai 
cally dictated support of the party which made co-operatic 
with establisiied government a plank in its political platforr 
It was pointed ont by certain sections of the press that son 
of the ixiethods employed by the Extremists bore a disquietir 
analogy to those of which the ultimate regrettable consequenc< 
were fully illustrated in the two Eeports. 

As the details of the Montagu-Chelmsford scheme becan 
appreciated, a number of separate interests which conceived the 
had cause for dissatisfaction began to make themselves hearc 


m English Community commercial commimi 

fearing that its stake in the coiinl 

[lad not been sufficiently considered, found particular cause : 

measiness in the theoretical objections put forward in 1 

Report to the principle of communal representation. After ma 

raining silence for some time, the European Association issn 

^ manifesto, which received wide publicity in the press, expre 

ng alarm at whab it considered to be a double weakening 

he position of the English in India, through the simultaneo 

recesses of Indianising the services and of introducing h 

Baching changes into the machinery of administratic 

.mong the services too, there was a feeling of uncertainty 

) what the future might bring. The Indian Civil Service 

articular found itself likely to be affected vitally by t 


commum 
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form proposals, and in some provinces. Civil Service! 
sociations, wMcli had long existed, renewed their activities 
th the object of clearing up questions of retirement, pensions,; 
d the like, should service under the new conditions prove 
congenial. Natural as was this movement in the circum-j 
inces. its effect was to alarm certain sections of the Indian- 
ited press, which, without pausing to remember the honourahlt 
editions which have always characterised the work of thfi 
■vices in India, denounced the movement as an attempt oi 
5 part of vested interests to thwart the progress of reform. 


The second bodv which considered, that it had a cause o: 

» "t . • J 


Non-Braliniins. 


grievance in the recommendations 
the Eeport was the non-Brahmin com 

JL j 

Lnity of Sonthern India. Its memhers were dismayed tcj 
d that the principle of commnnal representation, which hai 
Ions been a main plank in their platform of political 
onstmction was exphcitly condemned on grounds of 


eory in the Eeport. But when it was pointed out that tk 
mmunity would have ample opportunity of stating its casl 
fore the two Committees which were going round to invest^ 
te franchise and functions, the agitation in some measiir| 
bsided. Further, the feeling that Dr. Nair, the most promif 
nt non-'Brahmin pohtician of Madras, was putting the noi 
‘ahmin case before the British pubhc in the course of lii| 
ly in England, exercised a distinctly quieting effect. 


'lie Muhammadans. 


In the third place, the Muhammadan community was son 

what disappointed with the provisio 
of the Scheme. The advanced sectio 
young Muhammadans, who were in agreement with ft 
idu leaders, was inclined to resent the criticism which ft 
mers of the Eeport directed against the Congress-Leagi 
leme. They were displeased at the prospective loss of tl 
sr-weighty representation which the Muslims of soid 
vinces had secured by the Lucknow compact, and certai 
them disliked the provision that since special electoiat 
■e conceded, no Muhamina dan might vote in the ordina 
stifcuency. At this time three unfortunate incidents occur 


flrilicli addLedL to the nii^^siness of the Muslim community 
itt general. It is true that the conservative section of 

lliihamniaciaii opinion, which had never liked the Lucknow 
agreement^ was riot distressed by the attitude of the Montagu- 
Chelmsford. Heport towards the Congress-League Scheme, but 
ia regard botli to the remarks made in the Eeport upon the 
subject of commnnal representation, and also to the incidents 
vMch now occurred, section, in common with the 

politically minded Muhammadans, found great cause for 
disquietude. Tlie first incident was the occurrence of trouble 
the Muliammadan Anglo-Oriental College at Aligarh. This 

educational institution, founded some 
Aligrarli. great Muhammadan 

leader, Sir Syed Ahmad, is regarded with pride by all 
Indian Miissalmaiis, It has had a very distinguished history ; 
itkas beeia noted for the eminent academic attainments of 
its staff ; it is generally regarded as the nucleus of a future 
Muslim UniATersity. For some time there had been 
difficulties between the Trustees on the Board of Management 
and the English staff. In consequence, the English staff 
resigned, and considerable anxiety was felt by the educated 
section of the Muslim community as to the condition of 
fclie College. DBnt more serious than this was the occur- 
rence of fresh rioting on religious grounds. A Calcutta 

paper, describing the experiences of an 

_ 1 , JL ' Oy JL 

Arab in France, made use of an 
inliappy pbrase which was taken as implying disrespect to the 
:oinb of tbe Erophet. The feelings of the Muhammadans, 
ilieady distnrbed by causes previously noticed, were much 
ixcited by this, and indignation meetings were held at 
Calcutta a.rid elsewhere. When the Bakr-’Id festival 
;anie roundL nga^in, some lower class Muhammadans in Calcutta 
aused such- disorder that the military had to be called out. 
leveral lives were lost and many persons were wounded, 
loreover, a-boixt the same time, there was a recrudescence of 

, Hindu-Muhammadan trouble at Katar- 

Katarpur- . i t . • ■ ii 

pur in the Saharanpur district of the 
inited Provinces. More than twenty Muhammadans were 


The Calcutta Riots 
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cruelly murdered in a religious riot. The matter is still under 
inTestigation, but so far as can be seen at the moment 
of writing the causes of tlie catastrophe were purely local. 
The joint effect of these incidents, as may be imagined, 
was to cause considerable uneasiness to the Muhammadan 


community. 

We have already seen that the Left Wing party were making 

efforts to bridge the gulf separating 

The Sp^ial Session of the ^ij^ 0 j 32 selves from the Moderates. These 
Indian National Congress. ^ i • , -i 

efforts, however, were not crowned with 

success. At the special session of the Indian National Congress 

held in Bombay at the end of August, few Moderate leaders 

presented themselves. The Congress did what the Extremists 

desired of it ; it pronounced the Eeforms disappointing and 

unsatisfactory. It demanded that full responsible government 

should he estahhshed in the whole of India within a period 

not exceeding fifteen years, and in the provinces in a period 

not exceeding six years. These resolutions showed that there 

still remained a very wide gap between the Extremists and 

the Moderates ; for while, as we have seen, the latter were 

willing to accept the general principle of the Scheme, the changes 

which the former party desired to introduce in it were 

tantamount to a rejection. 

When the Imperial Legislative Council met in September, 


Tlie Imperial Legislative 


the news from the Western Front was 

xixtj iiupeiiajL jjtjuxsmuve .. *^1 t. • * i -i 

Comicfl, September 1918. rapidly becommg encouraging beyond 

all expectation. There were also 
rumours that great successes were about to occur in Palestine. 
The anxieties of Government concerning North-West Frontier 


politics seemed to be passing away, for Germany's troubles 
on the Western Front were expected to keep her fully 
occupied in that quarter. But on the other hand, the 
internal situation of India continued to give much cause 
for anxiety. The very high prices, originating in scarcity 
and enhanced by profiteering, were now seriously aggravated 
by one of the w^orst known failures of the monsoon. 
Ihe poor were suffering severely and Government’s 
ntervention was demanded from all sides. The currency 
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question was still <iisquietmg, for witMn three years more 

than £6 6 milliorLS sterling had been unproductively employed 
in the piuxeliase of horn abroad, and the demand for coin 

still contixmed. On whole, however, despite the anxieties 
inseparah)le from tlr^ internal situation, there was a general 
atmospliere of optimism throughout the country. 

Ill liis opening speech Lord Chelnisford briefly reviewed 

the general war situation, and described 
The Viceroy ’s Speeclr* various activities resulting from 


the 'Dellxi Confexexice. He dwelt with pride upon the ready 
response widcli tHe recruiting campaign had evoked and 
upon tile rapidly mounting subscriptions to the Second 
War Xioan^ He referred to the prevailing high prices 
of food-striHs and cotton cloth, and announced the determina- 
tion of Gro-vernmertt to take every prccantion to safeguard the 
poorer classes. Bnt the most important matter was the 


Viceroy'^s d^edamtion in regard to the reforms. He reminded 
the naeinlbers -bha-t, as was plainly stated in the Eeport, 
the progress corLfoxnplated in the Montagu- Chelmsford Scheme 
had Hcen carried, right up to the line beyond which inherent 
principles forbade immediate advance. Lord Chelmsford pro- 
ceeded^ Wliat I -wish to emphasise is this. Substantial steps 
were promised. Ixl my own heart I am confident that subs- 
tantial steps are provided in our proposals. We have not 
kept baok something like hucksterers in the market, somethmg 
which we woald be prepared to give as a result of pressure. 
Everything has been placed on the table for all men to see. 
In the words of the Eeport ^ W^e have carried the advance 
riglit irp to the line beyond which our principles forbid us to 
go.^ mrese words were a considerable blow to the hopeo 

of the El:xitremists throughout the country, and the position of 
the IMEoderates was correspondingly strengthened. The resolu- 
tion of IMlr. Banerjea, which expressed gratitude for the reform 

proposals as a genuine effort and a defi- 
Mr. Siirend-iraiiatli. Baner- advance towards the progressive 

JS... „spoB»l,le govemmeBt, 

aEid I'ticom'cn.eii.cieci tliat a conunittee consisting of tlie non-official 
mem'bers of CoiartGil should be appointed to consider the Beport, 
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was accepted by an overwbelming majority. When this com- 
mittee came to hand, in its rej^ort, it was found that most of 
its detailed recommendations \rere not of very far-reaching 
character. There was a demand for the introduction of the 
principle of responsibility into the Government of India, but 
which of the Central Government’s functions could be safely 
entrusted to ministers was nowhere determined. The real 
importance of the work of the committee lay in the fact that 
the Montagu- Chelmsford Scheme was now accepted by the 
moderate section of elected members of the Indian Legislature 
as a basis for the future constitutional development of India. 

t uaatter was the question of further 
- ^ . financial assistance in respect of the 

tution. nuhtary forces raised or to be raised 

in India. The Finance Member, Sir 
'R illiam Meyer, put forward the suggestion on hehalf of Grovern- 
ment that India should take over as from ilpril 1st, 1918, 
the normal cost of 200,000 additional men. These men were 
already serving, but the expenses were then being paid by the 
Biitish Government. It was further suggested that from April 
1st, 1919, India should take over the normal cost of 100,000 
men more. In assessing the contribution it was assumed 
that the war would last to the end of the year 1919-20, and 
it was reckoned that the amount of India’s new assistance to 
the Empire would be £45 millions. It should be noticed that 
Government left the fate of the resolution to the votes of the 
non official members, upon whom the responsibility of accepting 
or refusing the proposal accordingly rested. Some notable 
speeches were srade, notable no less from their earnestne.ss as 
from the loyalty to the King-Emperor which they displayed. 
The^ resolution was passed by a large majority, subject bo the 
conditions, originally proposed by Sir William Meyer, that the 
money should he raised principally by a tax on excess profits, 
and that the utmost care should he taken in no way to make 
things more difficult for the lower classes. There were two 
0 er interestmg motions, one concerning the Arms Act, which 
has for sometime been a standing grievance. The Home 
ember announced that a committee was to be appointed to 



consider tiie vrliole question, and that early action would be 
taken- to remove lef^itimate grievances. The other resolution 
was to islie effect tlisit tlie consideration of tlie Eowlatt Eeport 
sEorild iDe lield. in abej^^nce. This resolution was lost by a very 
large majority, tbe only persons speaking in favour of it being 
■one or two of tlie Left Wing party. 



Dm 


Xie^islative 

course of tbe 
in.“CEief , to 
service in tb 
war work of 



session a variety of useful legislative work was 

done, to which fuller reference is made 
Work- Chapter V of this Eeport. In the 

discussion of a bill put forward by the Commander- 
provide that certain persons liable for military 
e Indian Defence Force should be hable to perform 
otlier kinds, the representatives of the Enghsh 


commercial conamixiiity showed some annoyance, and asked 
that in matters of this sort, which would seriously afiect 
their already depleted staff, they might he taken into the 
confidence of Government at an earlier stage. But the 
introdnction of the measure was not opposed. The other 
legislative work was of a most important character, in the 
light of the existing economic situation. Powers were 
taken by Goveiuiment to provide a cheap supply of cotton 
clotk for tt.e poorer classes of the, community. As a 
result of the passage of this measure, an almost immediate 
fall in price occurred in several quarters, and when the end of 
the year came it had still been found unnecessary to exercise 
the powers placed at Government’s disposal. 

On September 25th, when news came of General Allenby’s 
great victory in Palestine and his destruction of the Turkish 
forces, an. impressive scene was witnessed in Council. A non- 
oj0&cial IMnhammadan member from the Punjab moved that the 
tlianks and congratailations of the Council should be conveyed 
to the Allied armies, and the resolution was unanimously 
adopted Tby tke Members, who rose to their feet to mark the 
solemnity of the occasion. In his closing speech, the Viceroy 
congratulated the Council on the spirit of co-operation which 
had been displayed in the course of the session, and added 
some reassuring words for the benefit of the Muhammadan 
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community, exhorting them to be satisfied tJiat Governmeni 
was now no less mindful of their interests than in the past. 

No time was lost in arranging for the constitution 

and terms of reference of the two 

franchise and Func- committees susfgested in the Montagu- 
tions Committees. /n, i r -i mi r • ^ » 

Chelmsford Report, ihe advice of 

these committees was needed for the settlement of the rules 

to be made under the new bill, which could not be introduced 

f 

into Parliament till it was seen what the nature of the rules 
would be. In October 1918, the constitution and terms of 
reference were pubHcly announced. Lord Southborough was 
appointed to preside over both committees, which were to 

1. X X * ^ ^ 

meet in joint sessions when necessary. The Franchise 
Committee was to consist of Sir Frank Sly, an Indian Civil 
Servant from the Central Provinces ; Sahibzada Aftab 
Ahmad, a member of the Secretary of State’s Council ; Mr. 
W. M. Hailey, the Chief Commissioner of Delhi ; Babu Surendra 
Nath Banerjea, the well-known Moderate leader from Bengal ; 
Mr. Malcolm Hogg, representing the commercial community; 
and Mr. Srinivasa Shastri of the Servants of India Society, 
This committee was instructed to advise on the franchise and on 
the constitution of the local legislative councils, and taking into 
consideration the necessity for the representation of minority 
and other interests, to propose a complete scheme for the size 
and composition of each. It was also to consider somewhat 
similar questions in connection with the proposed Indian 
Legislative x4.ssembly and the Council of State. Equally 
important was the work of the committee on the division 
of functions, which was to make recommendations for the 
division of powers and of functions between the Government 
of India and the provinces, and between the two halves, official 
and popular, of the new provincial Governments. Its personnel 
consisted of Mr. R. Feetham, Legal Adviser to the High 
Cummssioner of South Africa ; Mr. H. F. W. Gillman, 
Member of the Executive Council of Madras, whose lamented 
death deprived the committee of the seivices of a most 
valuable coUeagne; Sir Rahim Bakhsh, a Muhammadan 

with admmistrative experience both of British 
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India, and of tlae Indian States ; Dr. Tej Bahadur Sapru, a. 
Moderate politician of United Provinces ; Mr. (afterwards 
Sir ) dmnaiilall ^ etalvad., vice-chancellor of the Bombay 
Universityr ; tvTt EC. E- Stephenson, a Secretary to the Govern- 
ment; of Bengal ; and Mr. J. P. Thompson, Chief Secretary 

to tire Bunjab Government. 

Tire compositioxL of these committees aroused a Httle 

opposition from two quarters. The 
Criticisms. ^ing party grumbled that tbey 

were rtot represented, and the non-Brabmins of Madras made 
the same complaint. But generally speaking it may be said 
that tlxe selection commanded confidence. 

Towa,rd.s tlie close of the year, the internal situation was 


Crr owing Distress - 


overcast with gloom. The ravages of 
influenza, which is estimated to have 


cansecL some six millioi^ deaths in India, far exceeded the 


depredLations of plagne in former years. The activities of 
Govemxnaent were seriously disorganised. The prices of common 
necessaries of life sliowed no disposition to fall ; and the average 


wholesale prices for food, while in many cases below the average 
of world, prices, sliowed a rise of 15 per cent, above the 


wholesale prices of 1917, and a rise of 31 per cent, above pre- 


war le-vel. Thiis was sufidcient to cause deep distress in India, 


where tbe margin of iucome over hare subsistence is extremely 
small for the bulk of the population. In order to anticipate 
the demarLds caused by local shortage it was necessary to appoint 
a Foodstiifis Controller with very wide powers. 

Birt} wbile the economic situation was such as to cause 

4 

depression, tkis was largely oflset, so far as general public feel- 
ing was concerned. Toy the change which came over the aspect 

of the war during the last few months 

The Aspect of the War. ^ sudden- 


ness wliicb took naost people hy surprise. At first it w^as 
hardly b elie^ved tbat the long struggle was over. Not until 
orders were issued to stop recruiting did the remoter 
districts really believe that the Empire had been victorious. 
Their Joy was in large measure due to the results which they 
expected to follow fcom peace, the return of their menfolk. 
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tlic f&ll in tli0 pric6 of clotli s^nd. food.. XJnfortiins^toly'j 
th6S6 xcsults could not be realised at once. Nonetbeless 
encouraging news of the Empire’s victory served in some 
measure to relieve anxieties caused by the economic situation. 
Everywhere armistice celebrations were organised. In the 
^reat cities there were military processions, decorated streetSj 
and general holidays ; throughout the country-side, district 
officers held meetings of notables, organised games, and dis- 
tributed food to the poor. The gloom of war-time was 
dispelled and all India sincerely rejoiced. Among the 
political classes the reception of the news was enthusiastic. 
The Moderates were unfeignedly delighted, for they found 
position of general friendliness to Government greatly 
streuRthened. On the other hand, those members of the 
Left Wing of the Nationalists who had at one time attempted 
to bargain with Government by offering their support in the 
prosecution of the war at the price of the concessions they 
desired, saw that the time for such a policy had gone 
for ever. Their attitude, which at first was characterised 
bv a little hesitation, seems to have been influenced in 
large measure by a fear lest the victory of the Allies should 
weaken the determination of Great Britain to proceed with 
Indian reforms. There was, as was inevitable, some_ anxiety 
on the part of the Muhammadans, who were intensely 
concerned at the mihtary misfortunes of the , Ottoman Empire. 
The Muslim press, while rejoicing in the. Allied victories, 
lost no opportunity of pressing for favourable consideration 
of Turkey’s helpless position. 

The course of political development quickly responded to 

the new situation. At the beginning 
of November, before the desperateness 
of Germany’s plight was realised, the Moderates had held their 
special conference in Bombay. Despite attacks by the Extre- 
mist press, they mamtamed tbeir support of the general prin- 
ciples of the Montagu- Chelmsford Eeforms Scheme. Important 
sections of the press, both Indian and English edited, pointed 
out that the Moderates, as a Centre party between the old 
fashioned Conservatives and the newly evolved Extremists, had 


The Moderate Conference. 
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a great part to play future development of Indian politics. 
Tile dopf or opoe w*aa a success, giving confidence to tlie IModerateSy 
and epconrao- in cr tliem to maintain tlieir independent attitude. 
Most of tliepr' to abstain from attending tlie appro? ’ ‘ 

sessioir of tlie Ixidian National Congress, believing tfiat 
the Left AVipo- con-trolled the Congress machinery, they vould 
have little cliarice of making themselves heard. It rras soon seen 
that tlie Left 'Wing party were somewhat divided as a result 
of the post-war situation. There was a tendency on one side to 
move fnrtLer and- further beyond the old Home Rule League 
programme, to a point at which co-operation between Ind' 
and Englislimen was looked upon as definitely undesirable, 
the otlier side tiieie was a tendency to approximate more 
more to tlie position occupied by the Moderate party. In Bom- 
bay, tlie new bodVs nay be called the ultra-Left Wing, came 

to tKe front on tlie occasion of a meeting held to propose a me- 
morial to Lord Willingdon, the retiring Governor. They 
protested against the requisition of the Town Hall for the 
purpose, and feeling ran very high. The incident excited 
far more interest all over India than its importance merited, 
perhaps Lecanse it showed that the ultra-Left Wing were 
discontented wi-blr the old steady tactics of _ Parliamentary 
opposition wHicli had been employed by Nationalist leaders 
in times past. It seemed from the utterances of their press- 
that racial and personal hostilities were being unported into 

politiceil q'lxestioxis. 

A. dfartHer illustration of the new ultra-Left Wing attitude 

was found in the session of the Indian 
The Indian. National Con- jq^ational Congress at Delhi. The whole 
gress, 1918. Wing were very anxious 

make thris session a success, in order to provide an 
the success wHicli the Centre party had achieved in the s 

Moderate conference at Bombay. There were some five thousan 
delegates gatHered at Delhi, including nearly a thousand agrN 
cultnralists wHo had been given a free trip. Hundreds o 
women attended, some behind a thin curtain, others takmg 
their places in tire crowd. Throughout the whole session,^ it 
apparent tLat the ultra-Left Wing were the dominating 

III Ji » . 
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party. Speeclies were demanded in the vernacular, and the 
-old stvle of English oratory, once so popular, was greeted with 
manifest impatience. A resolution re-afhrming the decision of 
the special Bombay Congress that the Montagu- Chelmsford 
Scheme was disappointing and unsatisfactory, was carried by 
a large majority. The new resolution indeed went further 
than its original, for it dropped the time-limit of six years 
dimiig which law, justice and police were to be reserved 
subjects ill the Provinces, and demanded instead full provincial 
autonomy at once. This resolution showed the uncompromis- 
ing spirit and frank flouting of all dictates of prudence and 
exxiediency which marked the new party. Other resolutions 
were in harmony with this spirit. Strong protests were made 
against the Eowlatt Report ; and Indians right to self-determi- 
nation and immediate Home Rule was also asserted. The whole 



meeting was a triumph for the ultra-Left Wing, and by contrast 
to their attitude the main body of the old Home Rule Leaguers 
eared almost conservative. It is possible that there will 
an important re-grouping of parties in India through the 
ions differences which have made their appearance between 
followers of JIrs. Besant and the rapidly developing ultra- 
Left Wing. 

The meeting of the Muslim League which took place about 

The Muslim League. same time, was still more remark- 

able tor me prominence of the ultra- 

Left Wing party. Anxiety for the fate of Turkey and for 

interests of Islam was apparent from most of the 

It is idle to deny that this natural feeling of anxiety 

question of Tmkey’s future status is at the time of 

xiting extremely acute in India ; indeed, when the year 

came to an end it was the most prominent subiect of 



iscussion in the Muhammadan press. 

At the close of the period under review, there was published 
a scheme of constitutional reform for Burma. The Government 
that Province, having been invited to formulate its own 
produced a plan in which " dyarchy ” and parliamen- 
tary responsibility, the two leading features of the Montagu- 
Cheimsford proposals found no place. The main principle 
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of tte IBixcnia.- may be described as association rather 

than responsibilitr- government is to be carried 

on by four Boards, consisting of officials, but presided over 
by lion- officials as d.irecting agents. Local self-government is 
to be cLeveloped. power of the Legislative Council, 

with, a non-official BQ-ajority, is to be increased. Behind the 
whole stirnctnre lies fl-c discretionary authority of the Head 
of the Brovrince. Tliis scheme is still under consideration, 
and appeo^rs to tave been well received in Burma. 


As to tlie realiby ” of the political developments outlined 
in this cliapter question. The time has gone 

by whe:,! tie topic oi constitutional reform in India could be 

„ dismissed summarily with the remark 

eueral Summary. those who demand it form but a 


fraction of tlie pop illation. 

The pireseiit position is such that the Imperial Parliament 
finds thte qnestioxx of India’s constitutional advance, both 
nnmedia^te and, futixxe, not least in urgency among the post-war 
problems ‘witli whicli it is faced. 



CHAPTER III. 

The Economic Background.* 



a 


t 


Finance. 



g now to the economic background, in relation to 
the general life of India as described in preceding chapters 
be considered, the first topic which demands our atten- 
is that of Finance. 

It is necessary by way of introduction to indicate some of 

^ the principal conditions by which 

rmeip on ions finance is governed. First, 

India being still in the main an agri- 
country with more than 70 per cent, of her population 
upon agriculture, the Indian revenues are largely 

season, for despite the 
" of iiTigation, Indian agriculture still relies upon 
which are liable to great fluctuations. Secoiicily 
arge commitments in London, in payment for which 
averaging about £20 million sterling a year has to be 
to England. This sum goes to pay for Government 
es, for interest on debt, and for the salaries and pensions 
ivil servants who are on leave or who have retired. In 
^ to keep himself in funds to meet these home cha/Tges, 
ibecietarj of State sells drafts upon the Indian treasuries, 
vn as Council Bills. Thirdly it must be remembered that 
currency of India is rupee and rupee notes, with, before 
war, a considerable circulation of sovereigns. In order 

Chapter is based principaUy upon material supplied by the Finance 
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to main-bain, tlxe crold. exchange value of this silver currency 
in tim©s ojE ]pT* -t* o ? there has heen huilt up n Istrge sterling 
reserve^ known as Gold Standard Eeserve, held for the most 
part in Xiondon Fourthly must be mentioned the fact 
that tke Endcret of Government of India includes also 

the transacticms of the local Governments, the revenues enjoyed 
by the latter TDeing mainly derived from sources of income which 
are shared ketwoeXL fhe Government of India and themselves. 
Generally- speakings certain heads of revenue, such as the land 
revenne, esicise stamps, income-tax, and the profits from pro- 
ductive irrigation works, are divided between the provinces and 
the Central Q-ovrernment. On the other hand, the Provincial 
Governments take the receipts from forests, registration, and 
ordinary pnblic -works, from police, education, medical services, 
courts and i ails. The Government of India takes the revenue 
from opinm, salt customs, mints, railways, posts and tele- 
graphs, nailit-arv receipts and tributes from tie Indian States. 
From tliese incomings the Government of India are mainly 
responsible for tke charges of defence, railways, posts and tele- 
graphs^ interest on debt, and the home charges. 

Tlie provinces from their income are responsible for the 
expenses connected with land revenue and general administra- 
tion, forests, police, courts and jails, education and medical 
services. On tke other hand, charges for irrigation and ordinary 
public works a.ne common to both Central and Provincial 
Governnrent s. IFifthly, we should note that a very large pro- 
portion of tlie -revenue of the Government of India is derived 
not from ta.s:a,tiorr but from such sources as land revenue, opium, 
railways,, forests,, and irrigation. 

Witlr tkis pr elude we can proceed to that general sketch of 

war finance which is an essential intro- 
India‘*s “War :E'i33.ai3.ce. duction to the financial problems with 

which tire Growemxnent of India has been faced during the period 
under review. "When war broke out, there occurred in India, 
as elsewhere, a, general dislocation of trade and finance. There 
was a serious mn on the savings hank deposits, and sojnn 
panic encaslrmerrt of currency notes. There was also a consi- 
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Budget of the Government of India for 1918 - 19 . 

General Statement of the Revenue and Expenditure charged tc 
Revenue, of the Government of India, in India and in England, 


Revenue. 



Accounts, 

1916-17. 

Revised 

Estimate, 

1917-18. 

Budget 

Estimate, 

1918-19. 

4.. .... 

Principal Heads of Revemie — 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Land Revenue 

22,041,265 

21,611,100 

22,798,600 

Opium .... 

3,160,005 

3,068,500 

3,191,800 

Salt 

4,826,260 

5,472,800 

3,492,200 

Stamps . . 

5,776,696 

5,745,000 

5,938,000 

Escise .... 

9,215,899 

10,076,800 

10,647,000 

Customs .... 

8,659,182 

11,204,200 

10,814,400 

Income Tax 

3,772,967 

6,075,800 

6,333,200 

Other Heads 

3,655,196 

3,828,000 

3,870,700 

Total Principal Heads 

61,107,470 

67,082,200 

67,085,900 

Interest 

1,136,504 

2,245,300 

3,552,600 

Posts and Telegraphs 

4,174,607 

4,492,100 

4,782,800 

3Iint 

689,866 

530,700 

376,000 

Receipts bj CivH Departments . 

1,739,713 

1,926,700 

1,956,100 

iMisceHaneous , . . 

847,530 

2,599,900 

1,295,200 

Railways : Net Receipts . 

21,313,797 

24,051,600 

22,983,700 

Irrigation 

5,155,624 

5,174,700 1 

5,320,400 

Other Public Works 

309,373 

318,900 

304,900 

Militarj Receipts 

1,575,946 

1,502,200 

1,532,700 

Total Revenue 

98,050,430 

> 

109,924,300 

109,190,300 
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General Statement <^t the Revenue and Expenditure cl 

Government of India ^ hn India 

Eng la nd — c oixl3<i • 


' to 
in 


ESPEIjrDITUBE. 


pil'eet I>em.ancis oix t^b.e Revenues 
Interests . . . 

P^fcs axidL Telegraphs 
Sauries ana lEsipertses of Civil 


Mscellaneons <5i-vll Charges 

famine Ilfelief ana Xrasnrance 
Ra^ways r Interest and Miscel- 
aneons Ctiarges. 

Irrigation . . . . 

Worhs 

Mihtarjr Servriees 


Total Es^BEismiT-cmEj, Imperial” 
ANI5 I^novrosciAjQ. 


Add' 


•Pro*\rincial SniTpluses ; that 

is, portion of allotments to 
IPro-vineial Oovemments 
not spent hy them in the 
y-ear. 


Deduct- 


■I^ro'vincial X>eficits : that 
is, portion of Provincial 
IEIx:penaitnro defrayed 

from IVo vdncial Balances, 


rOTAL ESEPlBLTmX'CnRE! CSARGED TO 

Reveistue . 


Stj:bl:b‘X^us 


Total 


Accounts, 

1916-17. 

i 

1 

j - .. ■ 

Revised 

Estimate, 

1917-18. 

i 

£ 

1 

i 

£ 

9,328,668 
1,174,864 ! 
3,441,387 ! 

167,411 ' 
19,081,230 i 

9,950,300 

7,797,500 

3,599,000 

179,800 

20,936,800 

5,414,272 i 
1,000,000 ! 
13,831,922 

5,894,800 
1,000,000 
13,876,800 j 

i 

3,549,912 i 
4,618,535 
26,566,757 

3,732,800 1 
5.122,500 1 
30,284,700 j 

I 

-- 1. 

' 

88,174,958 

102,375,000 

2,397,302 

i 

2,068,900 i 

! 

I 

i ••• 

! 

' 

t 

1 

i j 

231,200 

! 

90,572,260 

104,212,700 

1 

' i 

I 

j 7,478,170 

1 

} 

1 

I 

5,711,600 I 

f. 

98,050,430 

i 

\ 

1 

109,924,300 

1 


Budget 

Estimate. 

1918-19.' 


10,454800 

7,784,300 

3,931,400 

170,000 

23,164,300 

5,671,500 

1,000,000 

13,782,000 


3.928.7 

6.057.7 
30,532,7 


572,6 
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derable demand for the remittance of money to London ; and 
to maintain the eschange value of the rupee, sterling drafts on 
London to the extent of £8| millions had to be sold between 
August 1914 and January 1915. This temporary want of 
confidence, though it soon passed away, left as a legacy 
£14 millions of debt, of which £7 millions was met from the 
gold standard reserve, and £7 millions raised in India Bills by 
the Secretarv of State. The vital problem during this period was 
the consolidation and conservation of India’s resources. Very 
little could be done in tbe form of direct financial assistance to 







■Country, but sucb indirect assistance as could be 
given was given. During 1915-16, the home borrowings for 
expenditure were reduced from an estimated sum of 
•Cni millions to about £2 millions, and £3 millions of tlie borroW’ 
from the gold standard reserve^ were paid off. So far as 
India abstained from drawing on the resources of the 
market, and set herself, by the curtailment of expendi- 
ture, to meet possible military contingencies. 

Bv the autumn of 1915, the effects of the first dislocation 
away. A considerable demand, mainly arising from 
conditions, made itself felt for the products of India, with 
result that the export trade, which had been seriously cur- 
tailed, began to show a marked and growing revival. This made 
possible not only a continuance of the policy of abstaining from 

London, but also the imposition of additional 
taxation in India. Accordingly, in the Budget of 1916-17, the 
Government of India strengthened its position by a programme 
Oi taxation which included the revision of the import tarijff, save 
as regards the important item of cotton piece goods : the imposi- 
tmn of new duties on the export of jute and tea : a small addi- 
tion to the salt tax i and the enhancement and graduation of 
the income-tax. JSio fresh borrowing was done in England, and 
the £i millions of India Bills, referred to above, were paid off, 
as well as the £4 millions still owing to the gold standard rcservo. 
Accordingly in 1917-18, India felt herself strong enough to 
take the step, for which she had always hoped, of making a 
diiect pecuniary contribution towards the cost of the war. The 
additional taxation imposed in the previous year had materially 
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added, to tlie streneti of lier finances, while the insistent demand 

p *11 ^ ^ 

tor ^ lier exports made it clear that there would be no pre- 
judicial efiect on exchange if a large amount were borrowed for 
the pnrrpose of remittances to London. India was thus able to 
■to itis Majesty’s Government a special capital contribution 
of £lOO millions towards the expenses of the war — more than 
her entire annual revenue. In order to meet the recurring 
p. . charges which this offer entailed, addi- 

tional taxation was imposed. This new 
taxation took the form of a super-tax 

m mJLm 

on mcoixLes : an increase in tlie export tax on jute : and a 
small sixrcliarge on railway goods traffic. In addition tlie 
iniport <i-uL-t}y on cotton piece goods was raised to tlie general 
tanii wrliiie the excise duty on local cotton manufactures 

was riia.iixi3a.med at the lower previous level. This last measure, 
it may mentioned had the incidental effect of remo^dns: 

» o 

a long-s-fcaxiding grievance arising out of what was regarded in 
India as an unfair discrimination exercised in favour of 

, It was estimated that the proceeds of this taxation 

won Id Ibo 



cliarges 


sufficient to meet the interest and sinking 



axiiomiting to £6 millions a year, on the £100 millions 
n, and to leave a small surplus in 1917-18. As a 

pT ,1- 

of fact, the revenue results of the year turned out to 
be coixsiderably more satisfactory. Agricultural conditions 
were eszceptionally favourable ; as a consequence, railway 
profits lox^oke all |)revious records, and despite difficulties in 
respect of coal, deterioration of rolling stock, permanent way 
and tlxo like, exceeded the estimate by £3*7 millions. Further, 
altlioxLglx trade had been restricted in volume caving to war 
conditioxxs^ tlxe high prices of commodities liable to ad-valorem 
duty xxtlox o t lian made up for the decline, with the result 
custoixxs yffielded £1*7 millions more than had been exp€ 
Agai.ii^ tlxe raising of the rate for Council Bills, wiiich will be 
discuss edL later, led to a net gain by exchange of £3 millions, 
while tjQ.e salt revenue exceeded the estimate by £1A millions. 
As a xesxxlt, of this and minor increases, there was a betterment 
of incooae during the period under review of over £12 millions. 
On tiio otlier hand, military expenditiue entirely due to the 


tilt 
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wEr 6XC66d.6(i tli6 6stiiii9jt6 l)y nBSiily £3 Dnillions. Tlicr© was 
a matBiial iucrsas© undGr otliBr lieads also, spGcially political 
cliargGS, wliicli included expenditure in P ersia, and tlie cost of 
tlie militia employed on tlie ISfoitli-^V^est Frontier. Tlie net 
result was an “ Imperial ’’ surplus of £8 millions. 

Tlie beginning of the calendar year 1918, witnessed the 
German ofiensive in the west, when the Central Powers were 
making their last and greatest endeavour to break our line in 
France. The peril had the effect in India of calling forth more 
strenuous efibrts in men and materials, and until the end of 
October 1918 there was a period of great and widespread 
activity. The value of the external trade of India during this 
period was bigger" than in either of the two previous years, 
the export of food- grains, tea, and gunny bags being evidence 
of India’s material help to the Allied countries, while the 
imports of sugar and textiles indicated the high prosperity 
she reaped in return. Between April and December 
1918, the total value of Indian sea and land customs revenue 
excluding the salt revenue, amounted to some £9 millions. 
The railway revenue expanded and at one time it looked as 
if trade remittances through the Secretary of State would be 
even heawer than the figures for 1917, which had co.nstituted 
a record. Prices remained high, and there was much specu- 
lation based on the expectancy that this tremendous energy 
would continue. In September 1918, it was recognised that 
the prolongation of the war justified India’s taking a larger 
share in the cost of the military forces raised in the country, 
and in consequence liabilities were assumed which, as it has 
turned out, have resulted in an addition of £12*7 millions 


to the military expenditure for the year 1918-19. Meanwhile 


Effect of ike Armistice. 


the armistice came, 
kinds declined sharply. 


the cloth-market and prices came tumbling 


Imports of all 
Panic fell upon 
down. There 


was a complete cessation of trade remittances to India, witli 


a significant reaction on the Government exchequer. Near 
the end of October 1918, the Secretary of State stopped selling 
Bills, and the large exchange profits which a Is. 6d. rupee had 
been yielding to Government were lost. Further difficulties were 
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ca-ased 'by tuafortunate agricultural situation over a large 

part of Iiadia, Owing to the faulty character of the monsoon, 
the ^gricrali-tixai record of the end of 1918 was an unhappy one. 
Famiiae wa.s declared in certain parts of Bombay and scarcity in 
certain pa.nt;s of th.e United Provinces and the Central Provinces. 
Furtlaer^ t^lae great epidemic of influenza which ravaged India in 
the ^rxtnxnn, causing a mortality of some six millions, weakened 
the capncitry of the rural population to cope with their ordinary 
work. X± bas exercised the most depressing results on industrial 
efficien.cvr and has besides complicated the task of Famine 
Relief, 




Tbe peoxiliar features of the period under review are 

^ in the extent to which the current 

xpeetations telied. revenue and expenditure have 

from tbe Endget estimates presented in March, 1918 
WilliaiTL Meyer, the then Finance Member, budgetted for a total 
Impexial revenue of about £74J millions, and an expenditure 
of aboxx-fc £Tlf millions, giving an Imperial surplus of rather 
over £2 4 xxdllions. The last figures available suggest as a 
matter of fact that the revenue will he better by £11 millions, 
and tbe expenditure heavier by £18 miUions. The year will 
thus close with a deficit of £4J millions, which is principally 
due to tbe liability accepted in September, 1918 for the cost 
of the a^dLciitional Indian troops. Had this not been under- 
taken., tbe transactions for the year would probably have 
ended, irx a revenue surplus of £81 millions. 

Having thus briefly sketched the outline of India s war 

finance, we can now proceed to examine 
Difficulties of Government. principal difficulties with w hich 

Government has been confronted on the financial s: 
the 3roars ]_ 917-18. These were twm in number. In the first 
place, fTind-S had to be provided on an unprecedented scale for 
war wor k" in. India and in countries where Indian troops were 
fighting. .A. large share of this outlay was on account of the 
British Government, which gave India a corresponding credit in 
London^ The difificulty was to convert this credit into remit- 
tan.ces^ for gold was unobtainable and silver was exceedingly 
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scarce. Thus the repayments of India’s war advances 
continued to hank up in London, and were of little help in 
meeting expenditure in India. As a consequence, currency had 
to be created^ and currency could only take three forms, notes, 
rupees, oi gold. To issue notes freely without a strong metallic 
backing would have been obviously unsound, for owing to the 
customs and prejudices of the Indian producer and artizan, 
there is a definite limit to the extent to which paper currency 
can be substituted for coin. To coin and issue India s relatively 
small stock of gold would have been not only wasteful but also 
ineffective, for the premium on the metal was sufficient to drive 
coined gold out of circulation immediately. The only alternative 
was to provide silver rupees in immense quantities. The 
steps by which this was done constitute a story of absorbing 

interest. 

In the first place, legislative measures were ado j) ted in regard 

both to the exports and imports of gold 
Currency Problems. Imports of gold except 

under license were prohibited after June 29th, 1917, and 
subsequently powers were taken by Government to 
acquire all the gold imported into India on or after that 
date. Tlie object was not to interfere with trade remittances, 
but to ensure that all gold imported was used to 
stren^hen the Indian currency position in the most effective 

O J X 

way. Very considerable imports of gold from Japan and 
America were brought under the control of the Government 

O 

of India, with the result that gold reserves were strengthened 

to the extent of over £12 millions. This gold was paid for by 

notes issued from the paper currency reserves against the metal 

there deposited. But the effect of these legislative measures 

could at most be palliative in the face of the enormous demand 

for metallic coinage. In the autumn of 1917, the high prices of 

cotton and the increasing demands for food-stufis grown in 

India caused a very serious withdrawal of rupees. In the two 

_ ^ months of November and December 

Absorption of Silver. -o toa -n- i it 

1917, Ks. loO millions were absorbed. 


Absorption of Silver. 


The rupee coinage of the year, April 1917 to March 1918, 
amounted to over Es. 230 millions. It is further to be noted 
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"t/liat bet-ween 1st, 1914 and March 31st, 1918, over 

270 million oun^ces of silver passed into circulation — a figure 
wliich. represents naore than 41 per cent, of the entire estimated 
world production. For this, several reasons can be given. In 
the first place, for the last two years, Indian produce has been 

largelyr absorbed by urgent war requirements, so that the question 
of cost bas been subordinated. Hence the volume of metaUie 
currency required to make the Indian producer part with 
his goods Has been very great. Further, since the imports of 
foreign, manufactures have shrunk considerably, and imported 
goods bLawe become expensive, the reflow of metallic currency 
from tire country-side to the ports and the commercial centres 
has been very seriously checked. Again, the uneasiness which 
resulted from the war has operated to stimulate the practice of 
hoarding. The insistence of the agriculturist on pajunent in 
metal is not unreasonable, in the light of the fact that such pay- 
ment represents his capital and his wealth, and is protected 
agains-fc deterioration from climatic or other causes. Moreover 
the banking facilities of India are at present so inadequately 
developed that it is almost impossible for the larger portion 
of the population to employ their savings in a productive 
maiineir . 

In all India at present there are only about ninety head 

offices of banks and some three 


Banking j^-yiidred branches. The proportion of 
B'acilities. towns with a population of over 

IO 5 OOO ~i irt wliicli banks and their branches are situated is only 
20 per cent. More than this, in 23 per cent, of the seventy 
towns wibli a population of over SOjOGO, there are no banks at 
all. sb'U.ci'v of the map will show how extremely inadequate 

at pr esent if the distribution of the banking facilities in India, 
hi o len^tii]y proof is needed of the fact that until extensions are 
possible, the d.evelopment of investment in India, with ad that 
dBV 6 lop>ro.ciit implies, must be very seriously hampered. Had 
oixiistin^ banking facilities of India been more adeipiiaiue to 
her r ec^TXireirient'S, it is possible that some of the problems with 
•whicb India has been faced during the war might have pre- 
sented hlreiiis elves in less serious guise. The importance of 
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increasing the banking facilities of the country is generally 
recognized, and an encouraging feature of the last year has 
been the foundation of the Tata Industrial Bank, which with 
an authorized capital of £8 millions, probably represents the 
largest flotation of private capital in the history of banking. 
The extension of banking facilities will, it is hoped, do some- 
thing to diminish incentives to hoarding ; but the habit is so 
deeply ingrained that headway against it is bound to be slow. 


The total result of the demand for coin has been that during 


Effects of demand for coin. 


the last two financial years 1917-18 
and 1918-19, the Grovernment ol India 


has been compelled to coin no less than Es. 700 millions to take 


the place of those which have been absorbed. At the beginning 
of 1918, the silver position was very grave. The Secretary of 
State continned to purchase as much silver as possible to pro- 
vide for the coinage of this huge quantity of rupees, but the 
decrease in the world output of silver, combined with a j ealous 
economy of gold and silver reserves among the Allies and the 
neutral countries, not only induced a very high price, but also 
made it impossible to obtain more than a limited quantity in the 
open market. Meanwliile, the absorption of rupees in India was 
proceeding with a monotonous regularity. At the end of March 
1918, the silver balances available had been brought down to 
about Rs. 100 millions. It was clear that a serious crisis was 
impending. As an emergency measure arrangements had been 
made for the temporary opening of a branch of the Royal 
Mint in Bombay for the purpose of converting into currency 

gOjid h eld in Inia. As this was not yet in a 
position to commence operations, a distinctive Indian gold 
coin, namely a Gold Mohur or 15 rupee piece, was meanwhile 
coined and put into circulation. The issue of ^old coina^^e 
helped to restore public confidence to some extent, but in April 
1918 the position, particularly in Bombay, was most critical. 
Cotton 23rices were very high and rupees were pouring out to 
finance the crop. Bad news from Trance brought a run upon 
the currency office from holders of notes. The reserve of silver 
dwindled to insignificance, and for several days the mainten- 
ance of specie payments hung in the balance. But the mint 
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respoii^ed nobly to the strain ; tbe Controller of Currency 
together every rupee that could be spared from other 
parts India, and the run gradually abated. Every obtainable 
ouue^ silver was poured into the mints, which worked night 
^ay. Yet by the end of the first week of June, the rupee 
reserve had diminished to a little more than Rs. 40 millions. 

special measures had been taken to obtain from the 
Uiiite(j States of America a release of some portion of that 
couutj^y’g immense silver reserve. In February 1918, the United 

States Government arranged to sell 
American aid. India 6 milhon ounces of silver. When 


til® Crisis became more acute in April, they offered another 
2 n^illion ounces and by the speedy passing of a Bill subse- 
quently known as the Pittman Act, made it possible to with- 
draw silver certificates and to borrow from the Treasury the 
greater part of its dollar reserve of 375 million ounces of fine 
silver. Early in June 1918 an agreement was arrived at by 
wMch the United States Government consented to let us 
have 200 million ounces of silver on generous terms. Mean- 
while tho announcement about the middle of April that the 
United States were arranging to help had a marked effect in 
relieving anxieties in India. During the critical weeks of May 
and June 1918 when the balances were very low, Government 
could not have maintained specie payment had it not been 
possible to assure the public as to the adequacy of future silver 
supplies. By the beginning of July 1918, American shipmeiffs 
of silver began to arrive in large quantities, and during t e 
succeeding months, a position of relative safety was gradua y 
leached. By tlie end of September, tbe stock of rupees a 
risen to more than Es. 120 millions. Witk October and the 


commencement of the busy season, absorption once mme oyr 
took the coinage, and special measures had to be instituted to 
improve tbe mint’s output. Despite the difaculties cansea by 
the ravages of influenza among the staff, the output of the mint 
during December 1918 attained the enormous figure of 83-4= 
million rupees. This is a world’s record, apart from the con- 
current outturn of small coinage, amounting to over 100 million 


pieces in all. 
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In addition to tlie currency crisis, the ways and means 


Ways and Means, 


problem caused considerable anxiety to 
the Government of India. In India, 


this problem is always a double one. It is not only a question 
as to whether the total resources of Government at home and 


in India are sufficient to meet the probable calls on them ; it has 
also to be considered whether the money is where it is wanted. 
Before the war the difficulty had usually been to find sufficient 
total resources to meet the capital expenditure on productive 
works. But within the last few^ years, the task has been to 
provide for cash outgoings on an enormous scale in India on 
behalf of the Imperial and other Governments. These have been 
repaid to India in London, and the difficulty has been that, 
except in so far as the 
remit silver — no easy matter with shortage of shipping and limited 
world output — there has been no method by which the large 

X «/ w 

resources in London could be made available for the pressing 
needs of the Government of India. In the year 1917-18, the 
outlay on behalf of His Majesty’s Government, including remit- 
tances to East Africa, and expenditure on behalf of Australia, 
the Admiralty, and the Ministry of Munitions, amounted to 


Secretary of State could purchase and 


more than £65 millions. In addition, the Secretary of State’s 
drawings amounted to some £35 millions, inclusive of special 
allotments to the exchange banks to enable them to finance tea 
and rice purchases for His Majesty’s Food Controller. Funds 
had further to he provided for the purchases of other foodstuffs, 
0 H. undertaken in India on behalf of Egypt and for 
certain other charges amounting to over £10 millions. Thus, 
special liabilities for what may be called remittance purposes 
reached in 1917-18 some £110 millions, which is considerably 
more than the total current revenue. During the year 1918-19, 
these difficulties continued in an acute form. Sir William 
Meyer had estimated that, without including any provision for 
Council drawings by the Secretary of State, the cash outgoings 
in India, on behalf of His Majesty’s Government, apart entirely 
from those debited to Indian revenues, would amount to 
about £78 millions. In all, however, the funds provided 
amounted in 1918-19 to no less a sum than £140 millions. 
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Tile Iioans- 


To meet tliese huge demands bv tbe ordinary methods v,-as 
obviouslyr impracticable. The actual purchases of silver by the 
Secretary of State amounted in 1917-18 to £13’5 millions 
Additional assistance of £8-7 millions was obtained by takin 
power to increase tb® investments held against the note cir- 

ciilation, and by issuing notes in India against British Treasury 

Bills. Treasnrw Bills themselves yielded £29 millions, and 
£3 millions were obtained as a special loan from the Bank of 

Bombay. Beceipts fi’om purchased silver in 1918-19 amounted 

to £66 millions, and the issue of currency notes against 
additional investments to some £25 milhons. The balance 

of the liabilities was mainly made up by borrowing in India. 

Tho GrO'vernment of India had undertaken to raise as much as 

possible of their £100 milhons contribu- 
tion by offering a loan in India. This 
loan was desisned to attract not only persons already familiar 
'with go'vexixinexit securitiesj but also those classes who had not 
hither-fco been in tbe habit of investing their money. It was 
dividedL into four narts. The first was a 6 per cent. War Loan 
issued at 95, repayable in 1947 with the option to Government 
of redexnption from 1929 onwards, carrying certain rights of 
conversion, of existing Government loans and safeguarded 
against^ depreciation by a sinking fund. The second part con- 
sisted of 5-|- per cent. War Bonds, 1920, and 1922, issued at 
par free of income-tax and repayable in August 1920 and 
August 1922 respectively. The third part was a Post Office 
section of tbe above issues in which special facilities were 
given to tbe small investor. The fourth part consisted of Post 
Office Casb Certificates free of income-tax and repayable at 
fixed rates at any time during the five-year period. These cash 
certificates, it may be mentioned, were introduced as a perma- 
nent nreasiire to bring Government into relation with the small 
investor. 


Tbe flotation of tlie 1917 War Loan was attended by a vigor- 
ous publicity campaign organised by 

Success of tlie War Loans, and District War Loan Com- 

mittees . Tlie result was a response exceeding the most sanguine* 
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.expectation. The 5 per cent, loan yielded £8-3 millions ; the 
War Bonds together yielded £21-2 millions and the Post Office 
Cash Certificates yielded £6 millions. In all, a total of £3.5|- 
milhons rras obtained. The War Loan of 1918 did even better. 
This loan was divided into two principal parts. The main 
section of the loan consisted of per cent, iacome-tax-free War 
Bonds, repayable at dates varying from September 1921 to 
September 1928, and repayable at a premium in the case of 
the longer term issues, bringing the real 3 deld thereon to 
approximately 5^ per cent. The Post Office section consisted 
of the War Bonds just mentioned up to a named maximum 
limit, and five-year cash certificates. The maia section of the 
loan yielded over £34 million and the post office section about 
£3-7 million, making a total of £38 mfflions. In the 1917 loan, 
the numbex of investors, excluding purchasers of cash certi- 
ficates was 155,103 ; in the 1918 loan the subscribers numbered 
no less than 227,706. The significance of these figures will 
be better appreciated when it is remembered that previous to 
the war the largest rupee loan raised in India of recent years, 
amounted only to some £3 millions which was distributed 
among 1,172 investors. 

The success of these loans entailed important consequences, 

win* 

immediate and prospective. Although the receipts ultimately 
went to His Majesty’s Government by adjustment between 
the India Ofl&ce and the Treasury in London, yet the primary 
benefit of the money subscribed was obtained in India, and 
went towards financing the heavy expenditure undertaken on 
behalf of His Majesty’s G-overnment. But in addition, the 
largeness of the number of those who have subscribed to 
these loans is a feature full of promise for the future. It is 
clearly of the highest importance to encourage throughout the 
country a habit of investment, which will help to divert to 
fruitful purposes India’s sterile hoard of precious metals. If 
India is to exploit to the full her natural resources, a large outlay 
of capital, both by Government and by private enterprise, is 
essential. The best way of finding this capital is by promoting 
a steady stream of investments within India. Lastly, if invest- 
ments can be substituted for hoarding, this will minimise India’s 
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demand for fut-ore additions to her metallic currency, and help 
to solve one of "fclie most difficult financial problems at present 
confron-bing Government. But it is essential that progress in 
this direction should go hand in hand with the very necessary 

development and extension of banking facilities. 

A fnrtlier feature of the financial history of the year 1917-18 


AdvanPB Deen tne aavance m the price of 

rice of Silver. gjiyep_ ^his has been already men- 
tioned, font; it is important to notice that it involved an alteration 
in the exchange value of the rapee on the basis of the rates at 
which, the Secretary of State sells his Council Bills. From the 
beginning of 1916 silver began to break away from its old pre- 
war level of about an ounce. As it rose, exchange left the 

standard rate of Is. 4d. for the rupee and gradually rose also. 
In vieyv of the immense coinage of rupees, it was impossible to 
face a position in which there would be a large premium on 
the export of the standard coin of the countrv. It became 


iiecessarjT -to fix a sterling exchange value for the rupee which 
would, ensnre tliat Indian coinage would not be smuggled out 
of India, iix large quantities. Accordingly in August 1917 the 
rate for Gonncil drafts was fixed on the basis of I 5 . 6d. for 


immediate Telegrapliic Transfers, and a further increase iu the 
rate was made on the 12th April 1918 to bring it into con- 
sona.nce witli tlie price at which silver was to be supplied by 
the United States under the arrangements just referred to.' 

Apart from these enhancements in the rate for Council hills, 
the stringency of the ways and means position of the CTOvern- 
ment of India mentioned in a preceding paragraph also made it 
necessary^ to reduce the amount of the weekly allotment, and 
this had the inevitable effect of placing serious limitations on 
trade. It was, however, necessary to ensure that exports from 
India of nrgent articles for the war should not be handicapped 
by the inability of the Exchange Banks to provide the necessary 
finance. The necessity of safeguarding sucb exports led tbe 


Government of India not only to adopt certain measures of 
c ontrol bxxt also to issue a widespread appeal to merchants and 
others with the object of securing that the financing of these 
war exports should have the first call upon the funds sent home 




by remitters. TMs appeal was met witb loyal co-operation,, 
witb tlie result that the financing of the export of wheat and 
other foodstnfis, sandbags and other articles which were 
urgently needed in Europe was carried through successfully. 
During the course of 1918-19 a relaxation of the earlier strin 
gency gradually set in, and earfy in July 1918, the weakness 
of the monsoon and a falling off in the normal supply of 
export bills seemed to threaten a fall in exchange. Business 
men with funds in India, which would have to be remitted 
to England sooner or later, began to consider the desirability 
of settling their exchange against a possible drop. By 
October, the wheat export had closed down and the demand 
for remittances quickened. The sale of Council Bills stopped 
o^ving to cessation of the demand for them, and early in 
November, the Government of India offered to sell telegraphic 
transfers on London at the rate of I 5 . for immediate 

transfer and I 5 . for deferred transfers. This satisfied the 
immediate demand for remittance, and by the close of the year, 
confidence seemed to be restored. 

The general financial position of India is extremely strong. 
At the end of September, 1918, the national debt amounted 
£370 millions, or about £1-10.5*. per head of the population, as 
compared with a total public revenue of about £110 millions. 
This favourable position is largely due to the care with which, 

in pre-war years, outlay was restricted 

India’s Fmanoial Fosi- 

vJLvJJLJL* 

began, abnost the whole of India’s 
debt represented productive outlay on railways and irrigation, 
normally yielding a return which exceeded considerably not only 
interest on the amount borrowed, but also interest on the small 
debt classified as unproductive. Even after India’s £100 
millions contribution to the cost of the war, which added over 
30 per cent, to the national debt, the revenue from productive 
expenditure exceeded the total interest charges by 33 per cent. 
Had it not been for the gift, the ordinary debt would have been 
completely wiped out in 1917 ; and in March 1918, the amount 
of the ordinary debt outstanding was actually £1 1 millions less 
than the contribntion itself. Nor are these the only facts which 
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stow tile strenorb- India’s financial position. The interest 
on her pu.'blic debt is not only secured by the revenue from 
productive works, i® ^ cbarge on public revenues as a whole. 

Exaraination shows tb.at while the average revenue of the last 
sk years Has been. £91 millions, the average expenditure has 

been onlyr £Qy millions. 


in or<dor to 



elaborate 



appreciate the general economic situation of 

fanoroT -C India during the period under review, it 

is necessary to form some idea of 
industrial position of the country, 
sirrvev of bhis position has recently resulted from 
the laboTors of" th© Indian Industrial Commission, to which 
reference is invited npon many points for the consideration of 
which space is lacking here. Briefly it may be said that this 
report sHows how little the march of modern industry has 
affected, tHe great bnlk of the Indian population, which remains 


engrossed in asricnlture, winning hare subsistence from the 
soil by' axL-biquated jxietliods of cultivation. Suck changes as 
have been, wronsdib in rural areas are the effects of economic 
rather of iadixsi3rial evolution. Money has been invested, 

in commerce rather hhan in industries, and only those industries 
have been tiaken up which obviously offer safe and easy profits. 
Previons 1:o the war^ too much reliance was placed on imports 
from overseas, their habitual use being fostered by the Govern- 
ment pra^ctice of pirrchasing stores in England. While India 
produces nearly all hhe raw materials necessary for the require- 
ments of a modem community, she is unable to manufacture 
manj of -fcHe articles and materials essential ahke iu peace and 
war. instance,, her great textile industries are dependent 

upon snpplies of imported machinery, and would have to shut 
down if trhe coniroLe-nd of the seas were lost. India, in short, 
is a coxmhry rich in raw materials and in industrial possibilities, 
but poor in manufacturing accomplishments. 


With this foreword, 

India’s Slconomic Condi- 
tion in 1917. 


it vdJl now be desirable to indicate briefly 
the salient features of India’s economic 


history during the period under review. 
As has already been remarked in 
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anotlier place, more than seventy per cent, of her population is 
dependent upon agriculture. Hence the prime requisite in 
determining the prosperity of the country is a favourable mon- 
soon. In 1917, the year with which this review commences, the 
monsoon was remarkably vigorous and gave abundant rainfall 
throughout north-west India. In some places indeed, the 
heavy and continuous rains adversely affected the growth of 
some of the autumn crops, such as cotton and indigo. Where : 
good seed-bed was provided for those crops which are harvested 
in the spring, the turn-out of rice, sugarcane and jute was better 
than that of the year 1916-17, and was also above the average 
of the pre-war quinquennium. The outturn of other crops was 
slightly less than that of the previous year. The diagrams on 
the opposite page will show the position in the case of each of 
the principal crops. 

But in addition to the monsoon conditions, there have been 


other factors intimately affecting the economic life of India. 
The principal among these, of course, has been the war. 
Broadly speaking, the war has operated in two principal 
directions. In the first place, the shortage of freight has 
led to restricted imports of many of those commodities foi 
which India was whoUy or in part dependent upon the 
outside world. In the second place, there has been an enormous 
demand feom Allies and from neutrals for India’s own products. 
The joint efiect of these two factors, which dominate the whole 


economic hfe of India 


during the period under review, may he 


summarised as follows. Money has poured into the country in 
payment for articles exported, but the supply of things upon 
which money would normally have been expended has run short 
owing to the failure of imports. Prices of food, while above 


pre-war level, were, thanks to a succession of good harvests, far 
lower than in other countries. On the other hand, the prices of 
salt, of cotton cloth, and of kerosine, of which the imports were 
very greatly restricted OTving to shortage of freight, rose very 
bigb. These Mgb prices were aggravated by speculation, which 
was assisted by the fact that the natural flow of trade was 
hampered because railway communications were largely en- 
grossed by military requirements. Another effect of the 
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snipping shortage was tie anxiety lest certain crops like tea 
and nee, d.eprived to a large extent of tkeir natural outlet br 

tire restriction of freight to “ vital ” food-crops, should remain 

on the iiands of tb.e producers. 

The eSect of tliese conditions, which had gradually been in- 

Effeot Upon tte People. ^ acuteness diming the pre- 

. , ■fcliree years, made themselves 

leit m 1917 in "the remotest parts of the country. The 
shortage of shipping, the increasing demands of the military 
on railway rolling stock, causing an insufaciency of freight 
for general purposes, re-acted seriously not only upon the 
economic life of fclie town dwellers, but also upon the ordinary 
transactions even of the remoter villages. In the country 
districts, grain merchants were unwilling to bny their usual 
quantities of corn ; cultivators found themselves unable to 

In the country side. 

was good., and. tiie absGnco of transport 
kept th.e price of foodstuffs low. But the prices of all the 
ordinary commodities, such as spices, oil, cloth, kerosine, and 
salt, were raised to abnormally high figures by shortage of 
supplies and the profi-teering of the large dealers who controlled 
the market. Disturbed economic conditions naturally produced 
their effect in agrarian unrest. Mention has already been made 
of cases of market-looting, necessitating repressive measures by 
several local Goverronents. There were, however, two mam' - 
lestatioxis wMch call for more detailed notice, on account both 
of the attiention tliey attracted in the Press, and the light they 
throw ^-ULp on the growing response of the agricnltnral classes to 
the stioaxilxis of changing conditions. In another connection, 
re.ference has been made to the visit of Mr. Gandhi to 
Champgtrnn in Bihar to enquire into the grievances of labour 
emploj^ed. in indigo cultivation. These grievances arose out 
of an alloged. right; on the part of the planters to compel 
each of their tenants to devote a certain proportion of his 
holding to the cultivation of indigo. The system proved 
unsatisfactory in its workings from the tenants’ point of 
view, andL its commutation by various devices led to disputes 
which estiranged many tenants from their landlords. Attempts 
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at compromise having broken down, considerable local excite- 
ment resulted, and Mr. Gandhi, accompanied by some suppor- 
ters, made a tour of the district, urging the cultivators to 
secure the redress of their grievances by embarking on a policy 
of passive resistance. The question had already attracted the 
attention of the Local Government which was only awaiting 
the conclusion of the operations of the Settlement oj0S.cers 
to evolve a solution of an admittedly difficult problem. But 
the unrest caused by Mr. Gandhi’s visit led them to anticipate 
their programme and to appoint a small committee, with 
Sir Frank Sly as President, and Mr. Gandhi as one of the 
members, to hold a public enquiry into agrarian conditions. 
Remedial measures were found to be necessary, and were sub- 
sequently given effect to in the Champaran Agrarian Act (Bihar 
and Orissa Act I of 1918). Unfortunately, the tenants, while 
enthusiastically following Mr. Gandhi’s lead in a no rent ” 
campaign which was to last until their grievances had been 
redressed, displayed no such enthusiasm when he assured them 
that the justification for passive resistance had passed away. 
In consequence, arrears of rent mounted up, and proceedings 
for recovery led to bitter feeling. Another incident deserv- 
ing of mention occurred later in the year 1917 in the Kaira 
district of the Bombay Presidency, where the crops had 
suffered damage owing to late rains and the depredation of rats, 
Such suspensions of land revenue as were admissible under 
existing rules were given, but a demand for immediate remis- 
sions not contemplated by the rules, and further suspensions 
arose, based upon the contention that the official valuation 
of the crops was incorrect. Here again Mr. Gandhi headed a 
passive resistance movement in the cause of agrarian interests. 
Landholders were encouraged to withhold payment of their dues, 
and when willing to pay, were dissuaded from doing so. The 
Bombay Government and its local officers took up a firm 
attitude : but on the Viceroy’s appeal for a sinking of 
domestic differences and a cessation of political propaganda, it 
was decided to make some concessions with a view to ending 
the dispute. Not only were the more rigorous provisions for 

the recovery of arrears relaxed, but in addition recovery was 
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f oregorxe in. cases ascertained poverty . Mr. Gandhi on iis 
side tlien urged th® people to pay up. The passive resist- 
ance movement tbe^reafter died away, and by the middle of 1918, 
over 98 per cen-b. of the land revenue demand had been 

# "wKi 1^- 

realise<3. . 


The tendency" oi agrarian interests to organise as a protest 
against esdsting economic conditions found a reflection in the 

behavioTir of 


la tire large towns, the shortage of transport and consequent 

limitation of supply, tended to raise the 
In. tlae towns- price of foodstuffs more rapidly than in 

the coTuatry districts, while the price of^ other commodities 
steadily increased. As a result, the position of the labouring 
classes Toecame markedly worse. This was particularly notice- 
able in great industrial centres like Bombay, where throughout 
1917 economic conditions led to a series of strikes designed to 


secure a general increase of wages. Railway operatives, mill- 
bands, domestic servants, postmen, — even golf-caddies— under- 
vsrent tire strike infection, with the general result that an all- 
round increase of from 10 to 30 per cent, in the wages of labouring 
classes and of menials took place during the year. These in- 
creases were very striking in tne case of the textile industry. 
In 19 1 7 wages in tbe Bombay cotton industry were increased by 
10 per cent, and at tbe close of the period under review, were 
raised again by the same proportion. Other parts of India 
followed snit . In the Bengal Jute Mills, for example, an advance 
all-ronnd of 10 per cent, in workers’ wages was agreed upon. 
Thonglb. tbe grievances of labour were as a rule promptly and 
considerately met, there was throughout the whole period under 
3 .' 0 Y'ie w a consid.exable amount of labour unrest, which caused 


anxiety to tbe local authorities, and in at least one instance, 
referred to in another place, hampered the output of necessary 

munitions. 

Hor did this condition of affairs show any signs of passing 

away, as the period under review drew 
on, for with the beginniag of the year 
1918, certain complicating factors were iatrodnced into the 
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The Monsoon. 


general situation. The beginning of the year witnessed both the 
great German ofiensive in the west, and the Prime Minister’s cal] 
on India to rally again to the assistance of the Empire. The 
raising of a large additional body of Indian troops involved heavy 
expenditure in many directions, and the provision of the neces- 
sary munitions of war called for the output of every possible 
exertion by Government. The activities of the Indian Munitions 
Board, which have been more fully described elsewhere, were 
re-doubled in every direction. Army clothing factories were 
expanded ; the production of ordnance factories was increased ; 
closer control was exercised over stocks of imported articles 
still available in India. The purchase of all foodstufis and 
other articles for the use of troops was closely supervised. Thus 
the first part of the year 1918 was a period of great and wide- 
spread activity. But unfortunately the world factors responsible 
for high prices were shortly supplemented, so far as cereals 
were concerned, by the agricultural situation which began 

to develop over a large area in India. 
The monsoon of 1918 was excep~ 
tionallj feeble through northern and southern India. The 
average rainfall was 19 per cent, in defect of normal, and 
prolonged breaks afiected the area and yield of the principal 
crops. Scarcity was declared in various parts and began to 
influence adversely the poorer classes of the population. The 
extremely hea\y ravages of influenza increased the distress 
i^ortunately the comparative immunity of India from widp 

1 ^ realised since the beginning of the 

war, haa placed the agricultural communitv in an imuiiianv 
.tong position. SonetWess. torn JTm ° „£ 

amrnCT i-h looting of markets, broke out 

nded and received the prompt attention of 

fiat ti, nooaaaity for tpZtfon rf T”“*' 
foodstuffs to tie Allies began to diminisl ow£f totr”*^*”** i 

of armistice conditions. ^ owmg to the approach 
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-Ajising oxL-fc of economic state of India during the period- 

under review, the task before Govern- 
e task oS ment has been two-fold. In the first 

place, it lta.s 'b&en necessary to stimulate the production of 
couaraodities essential for the prosecution of the war, and to- 
secure tlieir arriv'al at the places where they were most required. 
Refererrce is made iu Chapter I to the work done for the Empire 
ia tEis coruiection. But in the next place Government was- 
called. upon, to do what it could to remedy the dislocation of 
trade and tire general distress arising out of war conditions. 
In India, as els^fwBere, it has been found necessary to interfere 
frecLnently -witli tire normal course of trade in pursuance of one 

of tliree aims to satisfy the needs of the country : to satisfy 

tire needs of tire Empire and of the Allies : and to hamper the 
enemy. Of tine tliird it is only necessary to say that it con- 
sists in a complete prohibition of trade with enemy coxmtries- 
and a xrer'w strict control of trade with neutral countries 
adjacent; iHereto. These restrictions are still in force at the 
time of writino- and their relaxation depends upon the decision 
of tire Eeace Coirference. Of the steps which have been taken 
to satisfy tiie needs of Great Britain and the AJlies, mention is 
made in another place. But it is now necessary to say some- 
tiring of tire interference with the normal course of trade which, 
has Treen nndertaken in order to satisfy India’s own require- 
ments. Tire shortage of shipping had resulted during the j*ear 
1917 in a rise •ir* the price of certain commodities in co mm on 
use by all classes of the population. Owing principally to the 
curtailment of normal imports of foreign salt, the price of salt 
rose 'very l 3 ioL. in 13116 winter of 1917-18. Po'W'er was taken hy 
Go vemxxieiit 3 i 30 regulate, restrict, or prohibit, the use of salt 
from. t;lie sails sonrces under its control, in order to limit the 
achivitiies of speculators. At the same time every effort was 
macio 130 irLcrease the o'ntp'at of salt from Indian sources, 'witii- 
tlie object of roaking the country less dependent upon foreign 
supplies. IPower was also taken to control the sale of salt, and 

to impose a maximum price where 
necessary. Salt depots were opened 
in several provinLces, and salt was distributed throngh them 



to the public at reasonable prices. As a consequence of Grov- 
-ernment’s action, the price of salt fell substantially, in many 
places, some relief beiog afforded to the poorer classes of tlie 
.community. 

Another example of successful interference by G-overnment 

^ ,, _ is supplied by the case of cotton 

Cotton Clotli* T.-f n 

cloth. Owing to the high price of raw 

-cotton throughout the world, the high cost of manufacture of 
imported cloth, and the reduction in the volume of British 
manufacture available for the general public, the dearness 
of cotton cloth began to press very heavily upon the masses 
in 1918. Government took powers in the first place to pre- 
vent wild speculation in raw cotton by regulating forward 
contracts for the purchase or sale of the next cotton crop, 
and by substituting for the old annual settlement in April, 
which caused widespread financial disturbance, a more 
civilised system of fortnightly settlements. In the second place, 
Government provided for the standardisation in India of tlie 
cloths used by the poorer classes, and for their manufacture 
and distribution under control. Here also state interference 
helped to produce a fall in the p^ice of the commodity 
concerned. This tended to relieve the poorer classes, and up 
to the end of the period under review, it had been found 
unnecessary to put into active operation the powers assumed 

by Government for the manufacture and distribution of 
standard cloth. 


But despite everything that the authorities could do the 
close of the year 1918 was a period of severe suffering for the 
poor _ As in 1917, the discontent of the town-labourers revealed 
itseff in strikes ; and serious dislocations of industry occurred 

in Bombay and Madras among mill-hands and transport 

workers, hiot understand insf the reason -for 

thev were ^ i I’eason tor the privations 

tney were suffermg, the poorer classes expected Government to 
coerce traders into reducmg their prices. On the whole, there 

were ew sturbances, and conditions of exceptional hardshins 
were borne with extraordinarv resignation 7^ 

tw. no lack of e.,pl„;Sr 
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■^as not only the sufferings of the lower classes which 
called, fox the Government. Eelief was demanded 

and afiorded in. two important instances where shortage of 
shipping had threatened to react seriously upon the trade ia 
commodities not importance. In the 


pt tea a sci-eme was inaugurated for the purchase 

in India and Ceyle^ military requirements 

of the United Kingdom. The Food Controller originally 

^ contracted for 40 per cent, of the Indian 

ea and Itice. crop, but ultimately contracted for 

25 million lbs. in excess of this, and finally took all the tea that 
was offered in order to fill the available tonnage. The quantity 
of tea esrported dming 1917-18 was the highest on record — 359 
miUioix lbs, 5 representing an increase of 23 per cent, over tie 
previous year and. 35 per cent, above the pre-war average. 
In regard to rice also, a somewhat similar arrangement was 
made. At tlie end of September 1917, there remained in 
Burma about one million tons available for export. The 
new crop was e^cpected to he abundant, prices dropped to an 
exceptionally low level, and a very serious glut in the market 


seemed, inevita>1ble. But arrangements were made with the 
Boyal Commission on Wheat Supplies to buy the Allies’ require^ 
ments of rice, estimated at one hundred thousand tons monthly, 
from IBnrma. Tire result of this was an appreciable rise in the 
market, and tke purchase of a very heavy proportion of the 
1917-18 crop. It may be mentioned that with the cessation of 
hostilities and tlie serious local shortage of foodstuffs which 
marked, tke close of 1918, the machinery set up for the purchase 
and skipment of rice to the Allies was applied to the relief of 
distress in India. 

Tke c[uestioxL of internal transport caused Government 

acute anxiety. So large a proportion 
lutemal Transport. existing railway facilities. 


serionslw depleted as they were by the wear and tear of three 
years of war, was occupied by essential military requirements, 
that tire pro blem of allotting to civil needs the small propor- 
tion still remaining available was an extremely dif&cult one. 
At tire beginning of the period under redew a Controller of 
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TrafiSic had been appointed to dea] with the acute situation 
'Caused by the great expansion of military movements, the 
conveyance of supplies and stores for overseas, and the muni- 
tions traffic. Additional difficulty was caused by the shortage 
of coal, to which reference is made elsewhere. A list of commodi- 
ties was drawn up in order of priority to afford a guide to railway 
administrations as to the relative claims of different classes of 
traffic, at times when they could not deal with all that was 
being offered. At first these methods proved fairly effective, 
but later on it was found advisable to appoint a Central Prio- 
rity Committee to ensure a comprehensive treatment of the 
situation. In April 1918, it became necessary to appoint Direc- 
tors of Supplies, who were empowered to grant certificates in 
respect of articles required on civil account, which gave priority 
for those articles over ordinary uncertificated traffic. Soon 
afterwards, the task of regulating traffic, and holding the balance 
between military and civil demands, was taken up by the 
Communications Board started as a result of the Delhi Con- 
ference. Into this the Central Priority Committee was merged 
and its work taken up with increased vigour. 

As will have been gathered from the foregoing, the whole 
period under review has placed a great strain upon the Indian 
railway system, which, in addition to discharging India’s own 
requirements, has had to supply staff and materials for the 
construction and working of military railways in Mesopotamia 

and other theatres of war. The im- 
Tae Eailways, . . „ 

portance of Indian railways to the 
general economic life of the country may be gauged from the 
fact that in the year 1917-18, the gross earnings of State and 
Non-Stafce lines amounted to more than £51 millions — an increase 
of about £4 million over the previous year. Their net working 
profit was more than £10 millions. This was principally due to 
the larger mo vements of troops and military stores. The strain 
on railway transport resulted in a reduction of the passenger 
ser\dce, but on the whole it was remarkable how little incon- 
venience was caused to the travelling public, although fares were 
enhanced in order to discourage unnecessary travelling. Con- 
siderable anxiety has been caused throughout the whole period 




Tlie numbers of passengers carried and the earnings there 
from on all Indian railways are compared below : 




The tonnage of, and earnings from, goods traffic are com 
in the following diagram : — 
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by tile deterioration in equipment, owing to tie scarcity 

materials for the maintenance of railway works and 
stock. 'Witli the cessation of hostilities it has been f 
possible to resume a far-reaching programme of railway deve 
meat, bnt it, is estimated that a long time must elapse 
Indian I'ailirays can be brought up to the pre-war standard 
efficiencjT-. difficulty of obtaining materials has resulted 

in efforts being made by Indian railwaj-s to render themselves 
more self-support.ing, which will certainly have advantageous 
results for the future. Statistical results of the workin 
the x'ailwavs during recent years are shown in the 

diagrams. 

^11 ixnportant ev^ent of the year 1918 has been the discu 
of tbe fnture system of management of railways in India, 
the main this discussion has centred round the que,stion, which 
has been .so .strenuously debated and is now so prominent in 
several countries, of State and company management. In India 
however this question has a special aspect, seeing that aheady 
the great naajority of the lines are owned by the State and under 
its contracts with the companies to whom they are leased for 
management the State has extensive powers of control 
Indian conditions again tkere is the special factor that at presen 
tlie companies to whom the main lines are leased for manage- 
ment are domiciled in England and the question arises whether 
in the ev^mt of the present system of State ownership and com- 
pany ix'xaio.agement being continued it would not he better to lia ve 
Indian companies with Boards in India. These matters have 
been reported on to the Secretary of State and are now under 
bis consideration. 

T.lie c[xiestion of railway transport is intimately bound up 

with the supply of coal, and in Novem- 
ber 1917, it was found necessary to 
appoint a, Coal Controller to take charge of the production and 
movexment of coal. India has the cheapest coal in the world, 
owing to thick seams at shallow depths, and the cheapness of 
labour. But this latter influence has largely prevented the use 
of macliiirerj^ and efficiency methods, besides making produc- 
tion wex’v dependent upon the condition of the unskilled labour 


4 - 
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Coal. 



market. Tke labour difficulty came prominently to tbe fore 
during tbe period under review, for tbe supply was strictly 
limited through tbe competition of favourable agricultural 
conditions, chiefly due to tbe excellence of tbe monsoon of 
1917. This resulted iu a diversion of labour from seams pro- 
ducins higher sxade coal to more easily worked seams producing 
coal of an inferior quality. The demand for coal of the best 
qnalit’T ^vas very great not only in India but outside it. It 
therefore became of the utmost importance to check the 
production of inferior coal, which involved a large economic 
loss in transport, and to stimulate the production of the better 
coal so urgently required for railways and for the Indian 
Marine. This work was undertaken by Government, through the 
Coal Controller already mentioned. The system bore somewhat 
heavilv upon many collieries, which found the price of coal 

it,'* ja * -.m 

restricted, while the cost of production went soaring upwards ; 
but the necessity for the measures adopted was generally 
reco,gnised, and the coal industry, by its patriotic attitude, 
greatly assisted Government in relieving the situation. An idea 
of the magnitude of the Indian coal trafiic and of the difficulty 
of the situation to be met, may be gained from the fact that 
40,000 waggons were permanently required to deal with coal 
transport. In the existing condition of the shortage of railway 
materials, this figure represented at least one-third of the whole 
supply of waggons in the country. 

It should he noticed that the utilisation of mechanical 


transport in India for military and other purposes has progressed 
steadily during the period under review. This move was of 
some service in relie '^fing the congestion of the railways, and 
will probably admit of enormously increased developments in 
the future. It should further be noticed that in the matter 
of mail transport, the replacement of horse-driven vehicles by 
motor-cars is being steadily effected. On several long lines 

the mails are already being carried by 
motors, and with the increased develop- 
ment of Indian roads, it is to be hoped 
that the system mU be largely extended. The utilisation of 
aena transport is a question which has been for some time 


Meclianical and Aerial 
Transport. 
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aader tte consideration of the Q-overameut of India, and it 
expected, tliat within a few years, a regular air service will 
tnrouglioxxt the country. Suitable routes are already beiii 
prospected., and with Government assistance it is hoped 
comnaercial aviation with all its attendant advantages 
shortly^ develop. TTiat there is a great future before mechani 
and aerial transport in India is certain. The popular demand for 
commniiication-facilities between difierent parts of the country 
is steadily?- growing- Of this an index is afforded by 
uncheclced increase, despite war-difficulties, of the traffic 

The ^ m , 1,. Telegraphs Depart 

n Telegrap • While the Post Office of Indis 

is still at tile beginning of things, and there is unmeasured room 
for futmre developments, the number of postal articles 

^ ^ ‘^Lia 

ciurmg 1917-18 was 1,150 millions, an increase of more 
per cert!} . rLpon. the previous year. Telegraph traffic is 
yet raore rapidly, tlie number of messages transmitted in 1917-18 
being 20 raillion as against 16 millioi] in 1914-15, There is also 
a widespread demand for long distance telephones, connect- 
ing tile mail! centres of industry. Up to the end of 1917 thert 
were only- -tiiree such, lines ; but since the cessation of 
it has been possible to commence laying down long distance 
in other pa?rts of the country. The possibilities before this 
development are incalculable, and its effects may wel 
the en-fcixe character of official, as well as commercial, 

The necessity o£ devoting attention to the improvement of 
commimication facilities of every kind w^as plainly demons- 
trated by the history of the last few months of the period 
under review. 

Wihb the failure of the monsoon of 1918 and the consequent 

occurrence of local shortage threatening’ 
to develop into famine, the anxieties 
and activities of Government in the matter of transport were 
redoubled- During July 1918, a conference of the Directors 
of Oivil Snpplies and of the Railway authorities was convened 
to concert measures of a precautionary character, Ab a result, 

improweinents were effected in the system of priority certificates. 
r 4 » Atri/^ATTh bnwftver. that nO ivtATA 
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Crisis of 1918. 
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transBort facilities inadequats as they were woul 
of itself suf&ce to cope with the situation. Accordiiiglj 
GoTernment took other steps. The Secietary o a e via 
informed that India could no longer contmue to purchase an 
export wheat and other food stuffs except those which wei 
rusenth- reqnii-ed for Mesopotamia. Arrangements wore mad 
thronoh the Home Government for a programme of purchase 
from Australia to tide over the period until the spring cro 
was harvested. The export of food grams from India wa 
prohibited except in very small quantities for exceptioiiall; 
strono- reasons. So far as the internal trade of the country wa 
concerned steps were taken to enable the surplus productioi 
from provinces which had not suffered to be placed at tin 
disposal of tracts which had been seriously affected, but hen 
aaain the task of relief was complicated by inadequacy o: 
transport. It may also be mentioned _ that agricultural loans 
were offered on a generous scale to relieve the distress of the 

cultivators. 


Iniian Trade, 


Ha\TBg tlius briefly indicated the general financial and 

economic background of the yeai 
1917-18, we may now turn to a consi- 
deration of Indian trade during the same period. For a 
detailed analysis of the features of the year ending March 1918, 
reference is invited to a publication of the Department of 
Statistics, entitled ‘^Review of the Trade of India.’’ It will 
be sufficient here to give the barest indication of the principal 
tendencies. 


TiianlvS lo the unusually good monsoon of 1917, it had been 
possible in that year to export large quantities of munitions of 
war to the United Kingdom and the Allies. Goods to the value 
of some £85 millions and £60 millions were sent to difierent 
parts of the Empire, and to the Allies, respectively. As 
compared with last year, exports for 1917-18 decreased in value 
about 1 per cent., and in volume no less than 9 per cent. 
On the other hand, imports rose in value by 18 per cent., 
while decreasing in volume just 2ffper cent. ' War-time prosperity 
kdAo considerable industrial activities ; and, considering the 
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restrictions prevailing upon exports and the difficulties of 
freight and financCj the trade returns of the year were surpris- 


ingly good. Prices of industrial 
Stocks and Shares. oAP.nritifts and shares showed a general 


good. 


increase, although the announcement of the Excess Profits 
Tax caused dullness during the last four months of 
1918. There was a steady market for coal, jute and tea 
shares during the whole of the year, and an extraordinarily 
active market in industrial enterprises arising out of war restric- 
tions on imports. Opportunities for manufacturing locallj 
articles formerly imported were eagerly embraced, and monej 
was forthcoming in abundance for financing such projects. 
Whether these schemes will continue to be successful when 
imports once more freely enter the country is a question which 
is agitating the minds of many persons at present ; but the 
consensus of expert opinion seems to be that in the majorit} 
of cases, the indigenous articles wdll be able to meet competition 
successfully. Up to the end of October last, there was a very 
quiet market in Government securities, and in May 3^ per 
cent, paper fell as low as 64. As the fortunes of war changed,, 
there were symptoms of improvement, and in October anc 
November there was a sharp recovery. The outstanding feature 
of the 3 -ear was the issue of 5| per cent. A¥ar Bonds, free of 
income-tax, maturing in 1921, 1923, 1925, and 1928. mce 
the close of hostilities these have become fairly popular, ut 


onlv the 1928 bonds have so far risen to a premium. 

India’s largest import is piece-goods, and in the year under 

ijliGr© ^ dccrcSiSG 

Imports. quantity coupled with a general 

increase in value. The share of the United Kingdom .'n 
grey goods decreased to 87 per cent, from the pre-war average 
of 98 per cent. In coloured goods, the decrease was mue 
smaller,* namely from 93-5 per cent, to 91-8 per cent., w i e 
that of white goods increased from 98 to 98-8 per cen •. 
Indian mills showed an increase in the production o : ner 
varieties of cotton fabrics, particularly coloured goods, an. 
also an increase in the production of high counts o 
snuii. Japan considerably increased her share m the marts, o. . 
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cotton piece-goods and in 1917-18, she sent to India thirty 
times her average of the pre-war period. 

hlext to piece-goods, India’s largest import is siigar. The 
total imports of sugar were 7 per cent, larger than those of the 
previous year, and Java was the principal source of supply. 
It is encouraging to notice that the Indian production of cane 
sugar was estimated at SJ million tons in 1917-18, an increase 
of 20 per cent, above the figure of the previous year. 

After sugar, iron and steel stand next in the list of India’s 
imports. In the course of the year under review, the total 
imports amounted to 152,000 tons, — a decrease of 41 per cent, 
as compared with the previous year, and of 79 per cent, as 
compared with the pre-war average. About 50 per cent, of 
the total quantity came from the United Kingdom, and about 
40 per cent, from the United States. The increase in the figure 
of the United States is very remarkable, for in the pre-war 
quinquennium it stood at only 3 per cent. Imports having 
ceased from CTermany and Belgium, and being limited in quantity 
from the United Kingdom, the United States has largely stepped 
into the gap. The value of the imports of railway plant and 
g stock was only one-ninth of the pre-war quinquennial 
average. So far as other metals are concerned, it .may be men- 
tioned tjiat of confer Japan succeeded in increasing her ship- 
ment froih 26 per cent, in 1916-17 to 80 per cent, in the year 
under review. Considering that the pre-war figure was 9 per 
cent., the growth of Japanese trade is astonishing. 

Kerosme Oil was imported only to the extent of 31 million 
s as against 49 million gallons last year and 67 million 
canons before the war. An interesting feature of the year’s 
e was the increase in the imports from Persia, which were 
8h million gallons as against 1 million gallons in 1916-17. The 
iiiiports of salt were, as has been noted above, phenomenally 
low, and can be paralleled only in the years 1896-97 and^879-86. 
The principal feature of the trade was the large increase from 
Japan accompanied by a considerable decrease from the United 
Kingdom. In the imports of 'provisions an interesting change 
m t e direction of trade has taken place in favour of Australia 
^ o has inm eased her share in the imports of biscuits from a 
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PRE-WAR EXPORTS AND IMPORTS THE SHARE OF PRINCIPAL ARTICLES IN THE IMPORT AND 
EXPORT TRADE IN 1917-18, AS COMPARED WITH THE AVERAGE OF THE FIVE PRE-WAR YEARS, 
1909-10 TO 1913-14 
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pre-war averao-e of 5 per cent, to 52 per cent, and lias incr^ 
her suppling of and hams, cheese, canned and hc^ 

provisions, jams ^ri.d jellies. 

~ of the increase of Japan’s share i 

trade of India is found under the 
of dru^s and medicines, of v’Mcli 

O 

Japan furnished more than 81 per cent. 
In liarciwaxe also Japan and the United States h.a"'^ e heen la.r^el^ 
successfnl in occixpying the position vacated bv German j and 
Austria,. Tire United Kingdom fell during the year 

under re^view froxo. 59 per cent, to 41 per cent, while that 
United. Shates io-oxeased from 19 to 28 per cent, and of 
from 16 -to 25 per cent. In the liquor trade again Japan came 
prominently to the front, importing 48 per cent, of ’ 
of ale, 'beer and, porter as against 45 per cent, from t 
Kingdom. In paper and paste-board also her trade was 
that of tile pxo'V'ious year and stood at one-fourth of 

imports. 

Indian's siis cbief exports in order of importance are 

raw and manufactured ; grain, 

and flour ; jute, raw and 

and sKins, raw and tanned ; and seeds. 

copious monsoon of 191 
irticles of national importance on the part of th 
ixport trade of 1917-18 in spite of the scarcity in 
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atisfactory, totalling some £155 millions. This was 
)elow tire yalne of the previous year hut 6 per 

yerage pre-wnr quinquennium. 

Tixe total qn-antity of raw cotton exported vas ‘ oj. 
vhicli is IS per cent, below that of the preceding ye ai 

mr cent, below the pre-war quinquennial awrage 
vortlxy tliat I d per cent, went to the British mpi 

)eiit. to tbe -Allies, of which Japan absorbed t 

oer cerLt. In tlie spring of 1918, ^ ^ nrPTioiis veai 

3rop wonld be 10 per cent, less than that of the pie^im ^ . 

^rices gradnally rose to a very high level. 

cotton per candy of 784 lbs. at 

, and chi efly owin g t a unhealtby 
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it rose to the extraordinarily high level of £46 in March 
1918. As a natural result, there was a striking fall in the ship- 
tuent otli of raw naatGrial and of cotton yarn. In cotton ^oods 
the exports of Indian made goods were more than doubfe the 
pre-war average, while the production rose by 46 per cent. 


The quantity of food-grains exported showed an increase of 
no less tnan 54 per cent, over the previous year, and of 2 per cent. 
a3o\e the pre-war average. The quantity of rice exported 
amounted to 1-9 million tons which was 22 per cent, above 
that of the previous year, but 19 per cent, below the pre-war 
normal. It is elsewhere explained how the shortage of freight 
t reatened to produce a serious glut and how the situation ■was 
eased by arrangements with the Eoyal Commission on Wheat 
^pplies, and by the Allies’ requirements of rice from Burma. 

e w eat harvest of 1917 was the best on record, and, exclusive 
of wheat exported on military account, exports were 1-5 million 

double those of the pre-^ious year. In February 
< , t e Royal Commission discontinued its direct purchasing 
lom ndia and this duty was taken up by the Wheat Commis- 
sioner. According to his report, the total amount of wheat 

export on behalf of the Royal Commission during 
1911-18 xvas some 1-6 million tons. The British Empire took 
more than_ seven-tenths of the total shipment. Of other food- 
^rains, it is sufficient to say that the exports, over one millioii 
tons m quantity, were double those of the preceding year, and 
00 per cent, above the pre-war avera 2 :e. 

*** O * 


n ]iUe and jute manufactures, the export trade of India 
urmg t e } ear ending March 1918 amounted to over £30 millions, 
a ecrease of 15 per cent, as compared with the previous year, 
u an increase of 16 per cent, above the pre-war average, 
min^ 17, rav jute continued to decline in export, and 
prices were low. But in the summer of 1918 a sharp 

took place, vhen it was apparent that the crop was 
1 ^ely to be short. With the improvement of shipping facilities- 
whch took p ace during the first nine months of 1918, raw jute 
s owec an advance in value of 100 per cent, on the 1917 figures. 
^ n’ftf’Uffictnred mt e hig h urices appear to have restricted to- 
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some extent the foreign demand for gunny bags, but the industry 
has beaten all records by exporting goods to the value of £28 
rnillions, during the nine months ilpril to December 1918. 
Indian jute mills at present are consuming three times as much 
jute as is being exported. Before the war the proportion was 
half and half. Their buying operations are only limiued by 
the extent to which storing accommodation is available. In 
1917-18 76 mills were at "work as against a pre-war figure 
of 64 mills. On the whole, the calendar year 1918 has been 


the most prosperous ever known in 
even the cessation of hostilities 


the jute industry, and 
left prices more or less 

X. 


unchanged, the decision of the mills to curtail working days 

having helped to steady the market. 

In tea the quantity exported in the year ending March 1918 
was the highest on record, representing an increase of 35 per cent, 
upon the pre-war average. The main features presented by 
the year under review were a large increase in the shipments 
to the United Kingdom, Canada and the United States, an 
increase in the exports to Australia, Egypt, Cape Colony, Persia 
and Asiatic-Turkey, and a great decrease in the exports to 
Russia and to China— a very interesting reflection of the 

■ipi _ 


development of world politics during the period under re\uev . 
Indian tea exports to Australia from 1917 onwards were assisted 
by the prohibition of the import of all teas except from India 
and Ceylon. This prohibition was raised in July 1918 in favour 
of Java. The direct shipments to the United fetates, be iu 
noted, were nearly seven times those of 1916-17 and more than 
eight times the pre-war average. But during the last eight 
months of 1918, the shipments to North America have seriously 
declined, owing to the competition of Java tea, which threatens 
to dominate the market of the States. As has ahead} been 
noticed, the Government purchase of tea proved the salvation of 
the Indian tea industry in 1918, but the scheme has not been 
without its disadvantages. The system under which all grades 
and qualities of tea are mixed together and sold at ^ a flat rate 

per pound strikes at the very foundation upon vhich the iea 
trade is based, and the termination of the control is viewed 


with satisfaction from all sides. 
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In hides and skins, the main features of the year’s trade tck 
a considerable decrease in the export of raw hides, an increase in 
the export of tanned hides, and a decrease in the exports of raif 
and tanned skins. The decrease in the export of raw hides 
IS accounted for partly by the great increase in the tanning of 
cow hides in India for Army purposes, and partly by the greater 
scarcity and cost of freight which limited the export of inferior 
qualities. . Government control, prohibiting the export, on private 
account, of hides suitable for army work, accounts for a decrease 
in the exports to the United States, which took only 500 tons 
as against 10,000 tons in 1916-17. The total exports of raw 
hides during the year under review represented only 42 per 
cent, of the pre-war average. But the quantity, of tanned 
hides exports increased to over 18,000 tons, doubling the 
pre-war figure. Almost the entire quantity was shipped to the 
United Kingdom, and according to the Controller of Hides, 
at least three-fifths of the upper leather used in the United 
Kingdom for the British and the Allied armies was supplied 
from Indian tanned cow hides, almost all of which were tanned 
in the Madras and Bombay Presidencies and in the United 
Provinces. An important development in this connection has 
been the increased use by the Southern India tanneries of the 
best class of hides from Northern India which used to be 
exported to Germany and Austria. 

In oil seeds ^ there was a remarkable fall in exports owing 
to the shortage of freight, which was naturally most marked in 
the case of seeds not essential for war purposes. The total 
export amounted to under half a million tons, a decrease of 
06 per cent, from the pre-war average. On the other hand the 
exports of castor seeds, which were in great demand as supplying 
the best lubricant for aeroplane engines, increased to 57,000 
tons from^ 39,000 tons in 1916-17 ; and the total shipment to 
all countries increased by 5 per cent. Over two million gallons 
of castor oil, nearly double the pre-war average, were exported 
and more than one hah of this export went to the United 
mgdom. Mention must also be made of the exports of wdlffOM 
ore. Nearly 5,000 tons of this extremely valuable commodity 
were shipped from Burma to the United Kingdom. Exports 
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of chrome iron ore increased to nearly 15,000 tons from 6,00ti 
tons in 1916-17. More than 3,000 tons of Indian 

^ wh ■U.vOi, 

is in great demand for munition purposes, owing to its excellent 
insulating properties, were exported to the United Kinsdom. 
The production of iro?i and steel at the two premier works, the 
Tata Works and the Bengal Works, was nearly | inillion tons, 
an increase of 100,000 tons over the production of the previous 
year, and of 400,000 tons over the pre-war year, 1913-14. 

The effect of war has been to increase India's trade with 

other parts of the British Empire, 

Direction of Trade. nn, i 4* j-i, w - 

The share of the Empire rose 

53 per cent., the pre-war average, to 57 per cent, in 1917-lS 

Trade with foreign countries decreased from 47 per cent 

to 43 per cent. The progress in trade with Japan showet 

a phenomenal development. In 1917-18, the total value wa 

more than £30 millions, an_ increase of 400 per cent, in importi 

and 103 per cent, in exports over the pre-war average, A 

present the total trade with Japan exceeds that witli all otiie 

countries except the United Kingdom, hut there are strong pro 

babilities that the figures for next year will show a substantk 

decline. From many quarters come reports of a growing dh 
.satisfaction with Japauese goods on the part of the lutiia 
consumer. On the other hand trade with the Uniteci Ycate,* 

'■now double that of the pre-war period and second 

. of Japan, shows signs of increasing very considembly.^ I 
■■ 1917-18 the total value amounted to more than 1^5 million; 
dSome further interesting details as to the direction 
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India’s trade can be gathered from a study of the appuae' 

diagrams. . . , 

The Trorrtier trade of British India is carried on wit n aa] oil- 
ing countries across a lana ^trc-r-tie 
Frontier Trade. sliphtlv longer than the distance betTvee: 

Bombay and London rid Ae Pue^ Canal. The total vOue ^ 
.the trade in 1917-18 was the highest on recora, amu..-.. - 
lome £18 millions, an increase of 22 per cent, over 
tear and of 50 per cent, above the pre-war 
L. a remarUbla gro,rth ia the t»4e Vy 

iof Burma, mainly due to an mcrease in me oat.u. - 
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Inland Trade. 


mines tliere situated. These States have now surpassed Nepal, 
which, previous to 1916-17, had the lar^^’est share in the fioutiei 
■trade of India. The trade with Afghanistan ^ increased, mainly 
on account of the large imports into India of fruits, vegetables 
and nuts 5 that "with Bhotan, Siam and IVestein Ohina, Tibet 
and Persia also increased. The effect of Russia’s collapse was 
to give a stimulus to India’s trade with certain frontier countries, 
in which hitherto Russian merchandise had held the monopoly 
The export trade with Badakshan and neighbouring countries, 
for instance, rose in value from £30,000 to more than £60,000; 
hut, on the other hand, unrest in the tribal regions beyond the 
borders of British India, caused a consideiahle decieix.se ol 
trade in that quarter. 

The inland trade of India, which is registered from invoice.? 

by the Audit Offices' of railways, by 
inland steamer agencies, and by registra- 
tion posts at river stations, is very large, the total value of tlie 
imports and exports by rail and river being 21 times thiit of 
foreio-n commerce. Despite the restrictions on the movenieiitof 
traffic and despite imperfections of registration, the total inland 
trade durina: the vear under review is estimated at G7 niilli 
tons valued at £700 millions, as against 60 million tons, vi ' 
at £550 millions which was the pre-war quinquennial average, 
The movements of cotton piece-goods, kerosine oil, salt, and 
food-grains are of some interest in view of the shortage aiulliigli 
prices prevailing. In cotton piece-goods, tlie chief consiiraing 
provinces (Bengal and Madras) show a decrease of 42 per cent, 
each ; the United Provinces of 28 per cent.; the Punjab of 14 
per cent.; Bihar and Orissa of 31 per cent.; Sind and Brithli 
Baluchistan of 11 per cent. Of salt, the exports by rail from 
Calcutta showed a decrease of 20 per cent. Bombay exportetl 
230,000 tons as against 236,000 tons in the previons year. Baj- 
piitana and Central India showed a falling-o;fi: of 46,000 tons. 
On the other hand, the exports from Madras increased by 11 
per cent, over the preceding year, and by 16 per cent, over tk 
pre-war year. In food-grains, there was a noticeable increase in 
the traffic from up-conntry to the sea ports, on account of tk 
increased demand for shipment abroad. The Punjab supplied 






EXPORTS, IMPORTS, AND NET EXPORTS OF PRIVATE MERCHANDISE DURING THE TEN YEARS 

ENDING 1917-18 
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47 per cent, and tlie United Provinces 23 per cent, of the 1-8 
million tons of wheat thus moved, of which total nearlv 1-6 
million tons was exported from India on behalf of the Roval 
Wheat Commission, Of Kerosine, the net imports showed a 
decrease of 22 per cent.; Bengal taking 30 per cent, less, Madras 
17 per cent,, Bihar and Orissa 14 per cent., the United Provinces 
14 per cent . 5 Bombay 7 per cent, and the Punjab 17 per cent. 

In the matter of shipping, the figures show that there has 


Shipping. 


been a decrease of 30 per cent, in the 
clearance of 1917-18 as against the 


pre-war average ; the share of British ships has decreased 
during the year under review, while that of foregin ships has 
increased. In 1917-18, the total tonnage clearances were 5*6 


million tons as against a pre-war average of 8-1 million 
tons. These figures however do not include the tonnage of 
the large number of Government vessels and hired transport 


which carried goods bought by Government and so shipped- 
During the year under review, the gap between the exports 

and the imports of private merch- 
Balance of Trade. andise was £61 millions as against £63 


mniions in the preceding year. The net import of gold and 
silver during the year was £15 millions as against £1*4 mill ions 
ill the preceding year. The balance of trade w favouT of 
India decreased to £11*6 millions as against £30 millions in 


the preceding year. This, it must be noticed, is against a 
pre-war average of more than £250,000 against India. 



Some lines of Advance 



oral and Material 


Bavins tlixis examined briefly the political and economc 

f»tarea o£ ae pemod „e intimately Wand «, 

certain lines of develop . 
with the future progress of India, iue nrsr 

Education. . *4.1, « aTinr+- arooiint of the 

Tf will be necessary to begin witb a short account o 

present position. There are under 8 
Education, the present million pupils in all educational institu- 
position. British India. This means that 

j„et 3 pet eent. o{ the population 

contage which ptovoe to inc udo longhly ™ 

and 1 per c . _ 

been ^^6 ‘ „ent. of the population coi 

read and write. The expenditure from all 
at under £8 milhons, or 7|d. per head of ; 

From the purely 

ff • •„ o.,a-Ffie.iPTi+lv serious. But in the light ol pitsent poiim. 

exigencies it becomes a source of acute uneasiness, india 
7bout to advance upon the road leading to the progi-essive lealis 

Sdenly inte beiu|. Indians of all classes will have to tota 
for oind oreater share of public duties and public lespon 

greater and giearei ihuaio u aclib 

bilities-vet only six in every hundred could in 1.311 acm 
thfvery modest census standard of literacy. It must be pk 
that until the proportion of literates can be 

helpless far beyond the standards of Europe. Until educdte, 
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accurate, the most recent being eight year, c 
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can be more generally diffused, it is idle to 
realise ber immense industrial potentialities. 

Disquieting as are these general figures, 
tlie present position of Indian ednca,tion 
revealed by an analysis of the proportions 
undergoing different types of instruction. Stati 
only about 2‘4 per cent, of the population are 
schools, and only 2*8 per cent, are under 
struction of any kind. The correspo: 
and Wales is 17 per cent. ; hut it is ^ 
includes some pupils who are preparing f 
On the other hand, in secondary schools, -a 
population are enrolled, as compared with *6 per 
and Wales. Considering the backwardness of feina 
this figure is starthng ; if the male populatior 
reckoned, no less than *9 per cent, axe fc 
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schools, a proportion far greater than 
Wales, and appro3dmatel7 equal to that of C- 
war. Very significant too are the figures for U 
tion. India has about -025 per cent, of her p 
instruction of a University type, as aj^am»-.t 
and Wales. But here, again, the female ] 
has to be almost eliminated, so that India's 
very high indeed. When single tracts, such as Jdengai lor 
ample, are considered, this percentage heavy a 
rises in a marked degree. In this province, 
those undergoing University instruction -fco 
equal to the proportion in the United King 
female population of Bengal be left out of reckoni 
rises to the remarkable height of '1 per cent. 

Thus, while the lower classes in India are 
the middle class, which is the class that main 
higher institutions, is numerically speaking 
equal to that attained in countries whose £ 
conditions are more highly developed. This 
of Indian education is not entirely 
The earher efforts of the East India Companj 
directed to the encouragement of higher 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Some lines of Advance : Moral and Material, 

Having thus examined briefly tbe political and econoE 
featLs of tke period under f 
eertain lines of 

with the future progress of India. 

Education.* . ivith a short account oi f 

present position. There are midflj 
Education, the present million pupils in all educational iiistij 
position. tions of British India. This means t| 

• q -ner cent of the population is under instruction,— a f 
' moves to include longMy 5 per cent, of the . 

S 1 per cent of the feinales of British Indie. As >mghl 

T. r*i ppfnred from figures so low as tliese, it was found at 

lasTcTnsus (1911) thlt under 6 per cent, of the population cs 
read and write. The expenditure frorn 
at under £8 millions, or Tfd. per head of the 

nfi.L is suficicntly serious. But in the hght «« g 

exivenoies, it becomes a source of acute uneasiness. I ij 
Lnt to akvanee upon th, road leaffing to ^ 

ion oi responsible government. Electorates are ^ ' ' 
idenly into being. Indians of all classes wrll have to t 
•r and greater share of public duties and public i 

, .p-et ooly six in every hundred could in 1911 A' 

/modest census standard of literacy. _It must he| 
til the proportion of literates can he raised, the inii 
the peoples of India will remain poor, ignorant 

far beyond the standards of Europe. Until - 

*/ ^ . . - ... 

for tHs s^ion has been derived principally from »i 
le^al GovemmLt of India. It la to be noted that po}* 

/Ir? only approximately accurate, tbe most recent being eight Ji* 
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can be more generally diffused, it is idle to expect 
realise ter immense industrial potentialities. 

Disquieting as are these general figures, the seriousne 
the present position of Indian education is 
revealed by an analysis of the proportions of 
undergoing different types of instruction. Statistics 
only about 2*4- per cent, of the population are enrolled 

schools, and only 2-8 per cent, are undergoin: 

struction of any kind. The corresponding figure for 
and Wales is 17 per cent.; but it is probable that 
includes some pupils who are preparing for higher 
On the other hand, in secondary schools, *5 per 
population are enrolled, as compared with *6 per cent, in E 
and Wales. Considering the backwardness of female 
this figure is startling ; if the male population of 
reckoned, no less than *9 per cent, are found in 
schools, a proportion far greater than that of En 
Wales, and approximately equal to that of G-ermany 
war. V ery significant too are the figures for Univers 
tion. India has about -025 per cent, of her po;^ 
instruction of a University type, as against *054 in 
and Wales. But here, again, the female population o 
has to be almost eliminated, so that India’s proportion 
very high indeed. When single tracts, such as Bengal 
ample, are considered, this percentage heavy as it is, 
rises in a marked degree. In this province, the 
those undergoing University instruction to the 
equal to the proportion in the United Kingdom 
female population of Bengal be left out of reckoning, 
rises to the remarkable height of * 1 per cent. 

Thus, while the lower classes in India are largely 
the middle class, which is the class that mainly patronises 
higher institutions, is numerically speaking educated 
equal to that attained in countries whose social and economic 
conditions are more highly developed. This one-sided character 
of Indian education is not entirely the fault of Government. 
The earlier efforts of the East India Company were indeed 
directed to the encouragement of higher institutions 










Some lines of Advance 



oral and Material. 


Having thns examined briefly tbe political and economc 
features of tbe period under review we can proceed ^ conadet 

certa,in lines of development wbicb are ] 

with tbe future progress of India. Tbe first of these Imto t 

^^T^wifl be necessarv to begin with a short account of ft. 

“ present position. There are undai 
Education, the present niilhon pupils in all educational institi 
position. British India . This means tb 

iu^t 3 ner cent, of the population is under instruction -a pa 

centage which proves to include rougmy o pei 
and 1 per cent, of the females of British India. As m g 
been conjectured from figures so low as these, it was found atft 
last census (1911) that under 6 per cent, of the population con 
read and write. The expenditure from all sources wor ’s « 
at under £8 milhons, or Tfd. per head of the population. 

Brom the purely educational point o view, is ^ 
affairs is sufficiently serious. But in the light of present po « 
exigencies, it becomes a source of acute uneasmess. India i 
about to advance upon the road leading to the progressive reak 
tion of responsible government. Electorates are to be broj. 
suddenlv into being. Indians of all classes mil have to taie. 
vreater Ind greater share of public duties and pubhc respoai 
bilities— vet only six in every hundred could in 1911 acto 
the very modest census standard of literacy. It must be pk 
that until the proportion of literates can be raised, the imma 
mass of the peoples of India will remain poor, ignorant a 
helpless far beyond the standards of Europe. Until edncat 

* Material for this section has teen derived pri^ipaUy ^0“ ^ 
rininmiermial Keview of Education in India, by Mr. H. Sharp, Edu 
O^SSerNrith the Government of India. It is to be noted that populat 
Sures are only approximately aoourate. the most recent bemg eight years 
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can more generally diffused, it is idle to expect India to 

realise her immense industrial potentialities. 

Disquieting as are these general figures, the seriousness of 
the present position of Indian education is still further 
revealed by an analysis of the proportions of the population 
undergoing different types of instruction. Statistics show that 
only about 2-4 per cent, of the population are enrolled in prLma.ry 
schools, and only 2-8 per cent, are undergoing elementary in- 
struction of any kind. The corresponding figure for England 
and Wales is 17 per cent. ; but it is probable that this fi^re 
includes some pupils who are preparing for higher education. 

On the other hand, in secondary schools, '5 per cent, of the 
population are enrolled, as compared with -6 per cent, in England 
and Wales. Considering the backwardness of female education, 
this figure is startliug ; if the male population of India alone is 
reckoned, no less than '9 per cent, are found in secondary 
schools, a proportion far greater than that of England and 
Wales, and approximately equal to that of Germany before the 
ffar. Very significant too are the figures for University educa- 
tion. India has about -025 per cent, of her population undergomg 
instruction of a University type, as against -054 in England 
and Wales. But here, again, the female population of India 
lias to be almost eliminated, so that India’s proportion is really 
very high indeed. When single tracts, such as Bengal for ex- 
ample, are considered, this percentage heavy as it is, sometimes 
rises in a marked degree. In this province, the proportion of 
those undergoing University instruction to the population is 
equal to the proportion in the United Kingdom and if the 
female population of Bengal be left out of reckoning, the figure 

rises to the remarkable height of T per cent. 

Thus, while the lower classes in India are largely illiterate, 
the middle class, which is the class that mainly patronises the 
higher institutions, is numerically speaking educated to a pitch 
equal to that attained in countries whose social and economic 
conditions are more highly developed. This one-sided character 
of Indian education is not entirely the fault of Governmeno. 
The earlier efforts of the East India Company were indee 
directed to the encouragement of higher institutions estab- 
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lished in towns, and to the conferring of western education upon 
the hereditary literate classes of Indian society. But the des- 
patch of 1854 attempted to alter this state of affairs by laymg 
special stress on elementary education, and since that time 
Government has done something to redeem its pledge. The 
wemht of circumstances has told against the best mtentions. 
The middle classes have found that higher education is a profi- 
table thing, and they have made known in an emphatic mannei 
their desire that this type of education should be expanded. 
Now the total funds available are limited, and though the lower 
classes are no longer hostile to primary education, they are 
luke-warm in its support and seldom press for its extension. 
As a natural result the supply of education has tended to f ollov 

the direction of the most pressing demand. 

Not only is education in India almost monopolised by one 

class of the community, but in addition, 
Narrowness of Indian education as there is, appears to 

Education. conducted along extremely narrow 

lines. It is of a predominantly literary type. Only -6 per cent, 
of the population are undergoing instruction in institutions 
which provide technical training. On the other hand, 2-5 pa 
cent, of the population are to be found in non-technical insti- 

Of the £7| millions spent on education in India, £3 milhons is 
spent on higher institutions for boys, £2 mdlions is spent on 
primary schools for boys, and only a meagre £ 7 million on 
vocational institutions. Here again the demand has determined 
the nature of the supply. Literary courses lead to Government 
employ, and are a necessary prehminary to the study and 
practice of the law. They are adapted to the traditional method: 
of teaching and to the highly developed memorising facult] 
which characterises many Indian students. Technical and In 
dustrial study offer a less easy or less lucrative career. Bn 
besides this, the slow growth of Industries and the sh 3 Tiess o 
capital in supporting industries act as great deterrents t 
technical education. W ere industrial employment assured , it i 
believed that students would readily come forward and tka 
technical institutions would multiply. 
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a man enters tbe teaching profession bec€ 
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listed in towns, and to tte conferring of western edncation upon 
tte hereditary literate' classes of Indian society. But the des- 
patcli of 1864 attempted to alter this state of afiairs by laying 
special stress on elementary education, and since that tini6 
GrOwemment has done something to redeem its pledge. Tii6 
vreiffM of circumstances has told against the best intentions. 
The^ middle classes have found that higher education is a profi- 
table thing, and they have made known in an emphatic mannet 
their desire that this type of education should be expanded, 
Now the total funds available are limited, and though the lower 
classes are no longer hostile to primary education, they are 
luke-warm in its support and seldom press for its extension. 
As a natural result the supply of education has tended to follow 
the direction of the most pressing demand. 


; only is edncation in India almost monopolised by one 

class of tbe community, but in addition, 

Narrowness o£ Indian education as there is, appears to 

Education. , , , t 

be conducted along extremely narrow 


lines. It is of a predominantly literary type. Only -6 per cent, 
of the population are undergoing instruction in institutions 
which provide technical training. On the other hand, 2‘6 pet 
cent, of the population are to he found in non-technical insti- 


Of the £7# millions spent on education in India, £3 millions is 
spent on higlier institutions for boys, £2 millions is spent on 

X %Jf ^ JL 

primary scbools for boys, and only a meagre £*7 million os 
vocational institutions. Here again tbe demand has determined 
tae nature of tbe supply. Literary courses lead to Governmeat 
employ, and are a necessary preliminary to tbe study anil 
practice of the law. They are adapted to the traditional methods 
of teaching and to the highly developed memorising faculty 
which characterises many Indian students. Technical and la* 
dnstrial study offer a less easy or less lucrative career. Bat 
besides this, the slow growth of Industries and tbe shyness of 
capital in supporting industries act as great deterrents to 
tecMcal education. Were industrial employment assured, it e 
believed that students would readily come forward and that 
technical institutions would multiply. 
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the hereditary literate' classes of Indian society. But the des- 
patch of 1864 attempted to alter this state of affairs by laying 
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GrOwexnment has done something to redeem its pledge. Tlie 
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Not only is education in India almost monopohsed by one 

class of the commrmity, but in addition, 

Sairowness o£ InSian education as there is, appears to 
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be conducted along extremely narrow 

lines. It is of a predominantly literary type. Only -6 per cent, 
of the population are undergoing instruction in institutions 
which provide technical training. On the other hand, 2’6 pet 
cent, of tiie population are to be found in non-teclmical insti- 
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Of the £7| •milli ons spent on education in India, £3 millions is 
on bigber institutions for boys, £2 millions is spent on 
scbools for boys, and only a meagre £'7 million on 
vocational institutions. Here agaiu the demand has determined 
nature of tbe supply. Literary courses lead to Governnieat 
loy, and are a necessary preliminary to tbe study anJ 
of tbe law. They are adapted to tbe traditional metbods 
5 and to tbe bigbly developed memorising faculty 
characterises many Indian students. Tecbnical and In- 
study offer a less easy or less lucrative career. But 
ides this, tbe slow growth of Industries and tbe shyness of 
in supporting industries act as great deterrents to 
education. Were industrial employment assured, it e 
that students would readily come forward and that 
technical institutions would multiply. 
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In addition to tlie foregoing, Indian education, as a wliole^ 

suffers from three principal defects. In 

Principal defects of Indian place there is a serious lack of 

education. t ^ 

properly trained teachers. Only 30 per 
cent, of the total number have any tiaining qualification. In 
primary schools, only 65,000 out of 220,000 are trained. In 
secondary schools, out of 60,000 only 20,000 have received 
training, and only 7,000 possess degrees. In the second place, 
the teaching profession in India is seriously underpaid. Often 
a man enters the teaching profession because he can find nothing 
else to do ; and pupils are as a rule instructed by a changing 
series of teachers who have not time to learn their trade, and 
put little heart into their work. In the third place, Indian 
education is entirely dominated by the examination system. 
The passing of an examination is essential for employment, and 
these examinations are almost wholly external. It is not thal 
there are too many of them, hut they are conducted on a large 
scale and too often form the only goal to he achieved by schoo; 
and University instruction. The number of candidates conti 
iiually grows, so that the standard tends to drop and the nion 
ineffheient schools to flourish. On the other hand, good institii 
tions languish ; for any excellence which goes beyond the stand 
ard of the various examinations, and aims at doing more thai 
passing the pupil, is too often deemed by parents superfluoub j 

not harmful. 


The crux of the whole present position of Indian Education 

financial. ♦ As is suggested by the fa 
Educational Finance. total expenditure is 7|d. p 

head, such education as exists tends to be cheap and inferior 
quality. It is because education is cheaply run, that teachc 
are badly paid, that teaching is mefficient, that the subjec 
taught are out of touch with the vital needs of the pupils, 
realise these difficulties more clearly a moment must be devot 
to the consideration of educational finance. 

As has been explained, elsewhere, the revenues taken by 1 
C4overnment of India are employed partly in central expen 
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ture, and partly in re-distribution to provinces for expenditure 
upon objects wbicli provincial revenues are unable to finance 
efficiently. Among those objects is education. _ Education is 
financed partly from public funds as lias been noticed and partly 
from private funds. Under public funds fall tliose sums which 
are the produce of central or local taxation, while private funds 
include fees, endowments and subscriptions. Now of the f7f 
millions spent on education £2*7 millions comes from provincial 
and imperial ” funds, £r5 millions from local funds, including 
transfers from provincial funds and £1*3 millions from other 
sources, such as missionary bodies and cjiaritable endowments. 
The balance of £2T millions comes from fees. Taking these 
endowments one by one we see that expenditure fro.in provincial, 
including central funds, works out to 2|-d. per head of popula- 
tion as compared with 7s, 9d., in England and Wales. The 
amount found by local bodies such as Municipalities and District 
Boards is very small, for of the £1*5 millions which figures under 
this head, more than one-half comes from provincial or imperial 
grants handed over to local bodies for expenditure. Even so, 
the expenditure of local bodies upon education through all India 
amounts to no less than 25 per cent, of their total expenditure 
upon all heads. The exact figure varies from province to 
province. In Bombay and the North-West Frontier Province, 
the local bodies spend over 40 per cent, of their funds 
on education. In the United Provinces, the Punjab, the Central 
Provinces and Assam, the figure is about 30 per cent. ; in Bihar 
and Bengal it is about 20 per cent., and in Madras 15 per cent. 
It is generally said that the' revenues of local bodies are incx- 
pansive ; but there is reason to believe that in many parts of 
India the resources open to them have been insufficiently tapped, 
A writer who has carefully studied the economic conditions of a 
Bengal district declares that the local taxation yields to the 
local authorities only J per cent, of the total income of the 
population of that district. '' The truth is,’’ he writes, '' that 
in Bengal not only is all taxation exceptionally light, but local 
taxation in particular is an insignificant burden upo.n. the re- 
sources of the people ; that the provision of local finances and 
material benefits is in consequence very inadequate, but that it 
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3anixot be improved -unless larger sums are placed at tlie di^rr.iMl 
of the local authorities.”* 

The amoimt contributed by fees, which is 28 per cent, of the 
total expenditure, seems at first sight very larste. Eut 
magnitude arises rather from the paucitv of funds deri-\'Pf^ r 
otiier sources than from the rate of fees charged. The irn-r n 

O * JL. xl-xn. d4.Cl i 

fee payable by a student averages £4-10s. per head in a college : 
£1 in a secondary school and 14d. in a primarv school, f lie 
contributions from private sources such as missionarv and other 
bodies constitute a very considerable proportion of the total 
expenditure. 

iJL« 

So far we have been dealing with the small amount spent 

X 

upon education in India, and the question may well be asked : 
tvby is Pot this amount increased ? The answer is that India is 
a poor country and already spends 4*3 per cent, of her public 
revenue on education, a figure which compares not unfavour- 
ably with the percentage spent iu other countries.^ Her revenue 
lias to support many other heavy demands upon it. Importsiit 
as is education to the life of a nation, the safety of the state and 
of the individual from the menace of externa! aggression or 
internal disorder Uaturally comes first. It has come hrrt 
in India. Of these heavy charges, that of Defence is the greateit 
burden. What can he Xne educationally when the revenues 
are freed from such crippling charges is seen in certain Iiiaiaii 
States. In Cochin, for example, the percentage of boy and girl 
pupils to the male and female population of school-going age is 
74 per cent, and 34 per cent, respectively. In Mysore a‘so 
percentage of pupils tinder instruction to the total popuniiioii 

of school-going age is some 40 per cent. 

The problem of finding the money for the requisite expuu^ 
sion of Indian Education is one that tvill tax the corx:L’.r.e.l 

y tor tiie iie.M. 

few years. The matter is one of vital urgency ; for it tne mmie. 
be not found and the expansion does not take place, it win i« 
impossible for India to assume the position due to her in tm 

■Commonwealth of Nations. 

* J. C. Jack. Economic Life of a Bengal District, pa^e 1--. 
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Progress made. 


From wliat has been said above it might j^erhaps be imagined* 
that Indian education is standing still, and that progress is not 
being made. This is far from being the case. On the contrary, 

the figures at present realised represent 
the results of years of anxious labour 

and of devoted service. A study of the diagram on the 
opposite page will show how steadily, if slowly, education 
has been growing during recent years, but it must be obvious 
that the rate of growth has been wholly insufficient for the needs 
of the country. Further, when this rate is broken up into its 
component factors, the result is such as to cause anxiety. During 
the last five years the percentage of increase among primary 
school pupils has been only 16|. Secondary school pupils, on 
the other hand, have increased by 28 per cent., and pupils in 
Arts Colleges, by 59 per cent. An examination of the problems 
presented by these different types of education, and of the efforts 
which the administration is constantly making to solve them, 
reveals with greater clearness the seriousness of the present 
position and the urgent necessity for embarking upon a largely 
planned constructive policy for which money must be found in 
some way or other. 

Beginning first with primary education, it is seen from statis- 
tics that the total nuxnber of primary 
schools in India has risen during the 
last 5 years from 123,000 to 142,000 ; and tha 

them have risen from 4 *9 millions to 5*8 millions, 

of primary education varies widely in different parts of India, 
Burma with its indigenous system has nearly 7 per cent, of the 
total male population undergoing elementary education, and is 
in a class by itself. Next come the provinces of Miadras, Bombay 
Bengal and Assam which have nearly 6 per cent, of their boy 
under elementary education. In the case of the Central Provin- 
ces, Bihar and Orissa the proportion is just 4 per cent., while in 
the United Provinces and in the North- West Frontier Province 
the proportion is nearly 3 per cent. 

So far as expenditure is concerned, the total amount spen 
on primary schools has risen in 5 years from £X‘4 millions to 
just under £2 millions. Here again 
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primary schools per head of the male population varies widely 
feom province to province. Bombay, which spends on primary^ 
schools about per head of the male population, is easily 
in front of the rest of India. Madras, the Central Provinces and 
Assam spend about Zd, per head. The Punjab and the North- 
l^est Frontier Province spend 2d., and Bengal, the United 
provinces, Burma, Bihar and Orissa, l\d. These amounts may 
^ell seem ridiculously small. If the primary education of boys 
is to be placed upon a satisfactory footing, all boys from the 
completion of the 5th to the completion of the 11th or 12th' 
year should be under instruction. Takmg this at 15 per cent, 
of the male population, more than 18 J million boys ought to be 
undergoing elementary education as opposed to the 6 million 
boys actually at school now. ^ The cost of educating the rest is 
estimated to be at least £5 millions a year, to say nothing of the 


sums required for training, inspection, the erection of schools 
and so forth. ^During the last five years '' imperial ” grants 
totalling some £7 millions have been devoted to education, 
and primary education has come in for a substantial share. 
In 1917-18 a recurring grant of £200,000 v^as made available 
for the training of teachers, and in the budget of 1918-19 a 
further grant of £200,000 was ear-marked for primary education.. 
Small as are these sums in comparison with the figure necessary 
to set primary education upon its feet, they have already pro- 
duced good results in improving the pay and prospects of the 
primary school teachers. It should further be remembered 
that these imperial ” grants are of the nature of wind falls, 
since the basis of educational finance is provincial. 


There are two possible lines of advance by which primary 

education may gradually arrive at a 
Possible Lines of Advance, position. The first is the accel- 

eration of progress under a voluntary system, by means of' 
careful surveys supplemented by enhanced grants. This scheme 
was started some time ago in Eastern Bengal, with the object 
of pro’^ding a decent primary school in each village-union, and 
such progress was made that when the Presidency of Bengal was 


* This estimate based upon calculations kindly put at my disposal by the. 
Educational Commissioner, must be taken as approximate only. 
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constituted, the scheme was extended to Western Bengal also 
The second line of advance is tlie introduction of some comnul* 
sory measure. In many of the provinces these two lines of ad- 
vance are being pursued simultaneously, ami it is to he noticed 
that provinces backward in respect of primary education are no^ 
making strenuous efiorts to catch up with the rest. In the 
United Provinces, for example, Government addressed district 
boards in April 1918 directing them to prepare a large programme 
-of educational expansion to be carried out during the next five 
years. The obj ect to be aimed at was the doubling of the number 
of scholars attending primary schools, and if necessary the 
doubling of the number of schools themselves. In order to 
improve the quality of teaching, substantial advances were 
sanctioned on the existing rates of pay for teachers in primary 
schools. The schemes submitted by the boards, as revised by 
'Government, make provision for a substantial development of 
primary education within the next few years. The number of 
teachers in schools managed by boards is to rise from 20,000 to 
34,000. The number of training classes for teachers is to be 
raised within three years from 250 to 530. The Boards are to 


be given full discretion in the matter of exemption from fees ; 
and the children of the very poor may also be provided with 


Provincial efforts. 


school-books free of charge. The esti- 
mated cost to local government of this 


scheme is nearly half a million pounds within the next three 


years. This, although it constitutes a very heavy draft on 
provincial revenues and seriously curtails the amount available 


for other services, is considered by Sir Harcourt Butler, the 
Lieutenant-Governor of the United Provinces, to be thoroughly 
justifiable. In the Punjab, also, the Local Government has laid 
down a far-reaching programme. The object here aimed at is 
that district board schools should be established in every centre 
where an average attendance of not less than 50 children might 
be expected. When a map had been made of the present (hs- 
tribution of schools, it was found that the existing number, m., 
173 middle vernacular schools and 4,613 primary schools would 
have to be expanded to 471 and 8,673 respectively. Based upon 
this map a programme for the next five years has been drawn 
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I the ultimate cost of which is estimated at about £80,000. 

’ Nor is it only in the provinces relatively backward in primary 
' ^diicatiou that the subject is receiving attention. In Bombay, 
i ^here primary education is relatively far developed and where 
50 per cent, of the total provincial expenditure upon education 
devoted to it, the Local Government has no intention of 
^olaxing its efiorts. It is proposed to open primary schools 
in- every village of over 1,000 inhabitants and subsequently in 
every village containing more than 500 inhabitants. During 
the year 1917-18 it was found possible to renew the annual 
i provision of £13,000 for the expansion of primary education, 

I wbicli had been suspended for three years in consequence of the 
! war. The result was a net increase of over 300 in the number of 

i 

: primary schools for boys. The pay of vernacular school teachers 
has also been substantially increased. Further, G-over n ment 
intends ultimately to establish a training school in every district 
of tke Bombay Presidency and of Sind, with the object of replac- 
ing every untrained teacher by a man who has undergone at 
least one year’s instruction at such a school. 

Quite as interesting are the efiorts directed towards advance 
along the second hne mentioned above. Measures allowing 
municipalities or other local bodies to enforce primary education 

within their jurisdiction have been 
Compulsory Education. introduced into Bombay and are con- 
templated in Bengal, in the United Provinces, in the Punjab, 
and in Bihar and Orissa. The success of this plan depends 
upon the willingness of local bodies to avail themselves of the 
permission to adopt compulsory measures, and to tax them- 
selves with a view to making these measures effective. The 
Bonibay Government has provided notable encouragement 
to municipal effort by a promise to contribute one-half of the 
cost of the free and compulsory education introduced under the 
Act. Several municipalities have already applied foi 
permission to introduce compulsion, and it is to be hoped 
that their example will he widely followed. In some parts 
of India there is reported to be a lamentable lack of enthusiasm 
on tlie part of local bodies, who prefer to develop secondary 
ratlier than priniary education, but it is generally considered 
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imlikely tliat tMs attitude of apathy will endure much longer* 
Should it be found to persist, however, the matter may aris® 
for consideration whether it will be desirable to follow tte 
English precedent and to apply compulsion not to the parents 
but to the local authorities themselves, by requiring them to 
provide facilities of a type reasonably proportionate to local 
requirements. 


It must be plain, that mere expansion will be useless without 

a corresponding improvement in tie 
Changes in^he Curricu- quality of instruction. Constant efiorts 

are as a matter of fact being made to 
put the elementary schools more closely in touch with tie 
needs of the pupil, and to make elementary education some- 
thing of which lower classes will • quickly perceive the use 
and enjoy the benefits. As the supply of capable teachers 
increases, the framing of more attractive and more utilitarian 
courses will become possible. Even now it has been 
that some subjects outside the three E’s are highly appre- 
ciated* by those classes whom it is most necessary to con- 
vince of the benefits of the primary education. Elementary in- 
struction in the methods of reading land records, and in mental 
arithmetic as applied to bazar transactions is most popular in 
many places. But no improvement can take place in the course 
until there are sufficient good "teachers to impart it. The pro- 
blem of priniary education is now very largely one of stafeg. 
Steps are being taken in alnaost every part of India to increase 
the pay of the primary school teachers. During the last 5 years, 
indeed, the whole pay of the teaching profession has been steadily 
if slowly raised ; and while the direct expenditure in 191H2 
averaged out at £15 a year per teacher, that in 1916-17 worked 


out to £17. That this policy of improving the teaching aud tlie 
curriculum, meagre as it has been in scope, has not been without 


success, is shown by the fact that, according to an actuarial 


calculation, at the 


beginning of the last quinquennium tie 


average duration of school life was years, and at the end, 


it was over 4 years. These figures show very clearly that 
primary education is beginning, even if beginning very 
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slowly^ commend itself to tlie classes which stand most 
need of it. 

There is, however, one further point in connection with the 
■p^oj^eted expansion of primary education to which attention 
be drawn. The local boards will in some Provinces at 
leash find themselves with much money to spend : but there 
e:sists no machinery for advising them how to spend it to the 
best/ advantage : for making the experience of one board afford 
guidance to another board- : for collating the results achieved 
id hlie district, in the division, in the province. At present, 
primary education is so largely an afiair of the local bodies 
that) the ordinary departmental machinery of education has 
'^irtiaally little to do with its administration. Unless some 
Co-ordinating system can be devised, to aid the boards with 
Counsel and advice when they desire them, while lea-ving the 
■responsibility of the boards intact, it is to be feared that public 
money may be wasted, and that the boards may lose keenness 
through being led by inexperience to commit avoidable mistakes. 

■When we %proach secondary education, the problem appears 

somewhat different. So far as quantity 
is concerned, secondary education in 
India may be considered fairly satisfactory. It is the quality 
which leaves so much to be desired. During the -last 5 years 
the total number of institutions for boys and girls has risen from 
just over 6,000 to more than 7,500 ; and the number of pupils 
has risen from *9 million to 1*2 millions. During the same 
period, expenditure has increased from £1*4 millions to £2*1 
millions. Nonetheless the condition of secondary schools in 
Ind-ia is thoroughly unsatisfactory. Instruction and discipline 
are generally reported as poor. There is very little control over 
privately managed schools, whose end and aim are generally to 
get a certain number of boys through the Matriculation Examina- 
tion.. On the whole, with certain qualifications, it is true to 
say that secondary education in India is of poor standard and 
badly regulated. It also suffers from certain special defects. In 

the first place, the demand for it is 
almost inexhaustible ; and the difidculty 
of naeeting this demand in an adequate manner tends to swamp 


Secondary Education. 


Special Defects. 
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■fclio effects ol refoxEC. If existing scliools are improved., new 
ones spring ^pj lowering tlie average of attainment and under" 
■mining discipline. Owing to the demand for education, how- 
ever had, the proprietors of schools are ahle to manage theii 
institutions at the lowest limit of eiBaciency without fear of loss 
of boys. Worse still, since the most, necessary ingredients of 
education such as discipline, social life, good ph]y sical condition 
and a reasonable standard of class- work, are not demanded, 
they are not supplied. The school often depends upon the good- 
will of parents and pupils, and where public opinion is weak 
and uninformed, the parents are only too ready to listen to the 
complaints of their children. The school boy thus becomes the 
master of his teachers. Political agitation often occupies the 
minds of boys to a most undesirable extent. During the last 
two years it has been found necessary in several provinces to 
issue orders prohibiting pupils from attending political meetings. 
Further, the part played in anarchist outrages by pupils and 
ex-pupils of certain educational institutions, primarily in Bengal, 
and to a lesser extent elsewhere, is a lurid one. Before the war, 
promoters of disorder regarded the schools as a favourable 
ground for recruiting the agents of their designs, and an organised 
attempt was made to corrupt pupils through teachers insinuated 
into responsible positions for this very purpose. Here again in 
secondary as in primary education the supply of trained teachers 
of the right quality is a crucial factor. In secondary schools, 
out of 60,000 teachers only 20,000 are trained and only 7,000 
have degrees. During the last 6 years the percentage of trained 
teachers to the total number of teachers has increased by *6 per 
cent, but it still stands at the miserably inadequate figure of one 
to three. The need for expansion in this direction is now appre- 
ciated by the authorities. Towards the close of the period under 
review the Government of India gave a grant of £200,000 a year 
for expenditure upon the training of teachers. Existing train- 
mg institutions have been much improved and their number is 
increasing year by year. Nonetheless, the rate of increase is 
disproportionately small considering the importance of the place 

which the trained teacher must occupy in the future of Indian 
Education. 






Urgency of the Problem. 


WMle education remains as cheap as it is, it is 4 . 

« how it be made mote effldej If the « n^Zn- 
to put secondary education on a sound footing were calci 
m the very modest basis of £4 per pupil per annum the 
expenditure would work out at £44 milUons The „ 
[Government would have to find after allowing 

jap oi fees, in addition to the sums at present spent un “ 
secondary education, would amount to £1-3 millions annuaUV * 

Large as is this sum, it is of 

1 XX. • ■ it- the case of 

i education the situation is sufficiently serious • but the 

are largely in the future. In the case of secondary education 

however, we are dealmg with a state of affairs constituting a 

political and social danger. Secondary education is the pivot 

on wdiich depends the whole character of educational and other 

forms of advance. Prolonged acquiescence in its present 

condition will force India shortly to reap the fruits of a 

widespread, squalid and uncontrolled system. 

Passing to University education it is to be noticed that the 
defects peculiar to the Indian University system are lack of 
organisation, wide inequality of efficiency among affiliated 

The Indian University and an inferior standa,rd of 

System. iiist ruction, it secondary education be 

radically improved, much will he done 
to improve the colleges, but the whole system of affiliatinc^ 
Uni veisities, useful in its day, is now outworn in India and has 
become unwieldy. When a University consists of scattered 
colleges, each separated from the next by hundreds of miles, the 
inevitable result is that each, with its inadec^uate resources, 
attempts to perform the function of a miniature University. 
Courses of instruction far beyond the conipass of the staff are 
undertaken. There is much unnecessary re-duplication of equip- 
meixt), which under the existing financial conditions means poor 
quality all round. The University standard, which is some- 
thing external to the colleges, tends to lower itself to the capacity 
of tlie weakest institution. Any attempt to raise the standard 
IS regarded with hostility by certain sections ef the press, which 


* See footnote on p. 115 . 
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tend to turn every topic of educational controversy into a ra,cial 
question ; and profess to discover, in every proposal to improve 
the quality of instruction evidence of a desire to thwart, by 
stunting educational development, India’s legitimate political 

demand. 

Nevertheless, the prospects are not mthout promise. During 
the last year or two there have been important developments in 
University education. It seems clear that the right policy is to 
let the better colleges stand on their own legs as unitary Univer- 
sities j while the remaining and weaker colleges must continue 
under the older affiliating system, as it exists at present. A.lready 
there is a marked tendency for the affiliating University to 
divide itself into sections, in each of which the achievement of 
centralised institutions is possible. In the case of Calcutta 
University, one slice of jurisdiction has been taken away and 
put under the newly constituted University of Patna. Other 
Universities are also contemplated in Dacca for Eastern Bengal, 
and in Eangoon for Burma. In the case of Allahabad, a similar 
tendency may be noted. A centralised Hindu University has 
already been established at Benares, and other Universities are 
projected at Nagpur for the Central Provinces and at Lucknow 
for Oudh. Suggestions have further been made for the estab- 
lishment of a Muhammadan University at Aligarh and for a 
University at Agra. S imil arly the Indian State of Hyderabad is 
setting up its own University as distinct from the University 
of Madras. This new scheme is of some general interest, 
as the medium of instruction throughout the University is 
to be Urdu, with English as a compulsory second language. 

During the last 5 years the improvement of the standard ot 
University education has proceeded steadily. This improvement 
would have been more apparent had it not been for the pbeno- 
minal increase of those under University instruction, an increase 
amounting to some 62 per cent. The Universities have received 

„ , ^ , liberal grants from the Government oi 

Recent Improvements, t a* t 1 1 i i 

India, and nave been enabled to provide 

themselves with additional accommodation where this was neces- 
sary, to create chairs for higher teaching and to promote researcli 
and instruction by University professors. During the last 3 
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mission. 





years tlie Government of India has given £27,000 in 
grants and £280,000 in non-recurring grants. 

Moreover, the Government of India, aware of the undesirab 
conditions in which many of the 28,000 students of C 
the largest of all the Indian Universities, were living, and 
to ascertain from an impartial standpoint the standard of 

both graduate and post-graduate, of the 

Calcutta University Com- Calcutta, 

appointed in 1917 a Gomnaission -nith 
wide terms of reference. TMs Commission, presided over by 
Dr. Sadler, consisted of seven members, of whom four 
direct from England. Two members were Indians. It 
in October 1917, and after receiving , written replies 
questionnaire from more tban 400 witnesses in Bengal 
otter provinces, and taking . evidence from 
persons, completed its labours in March 1919. . Its 
empowered it to investigate the relations between tJniv 
and secondary education, and also the hearing of Unn 
studies upon professional and technological training, 
course of its investigations, the Commission visited 
versities of Madras, Bombay, the United Provinces as 
as the University of Mysore and the nascent Osmania 
versity of Hyderabad. Visits were also made to 
tlie Colleges and many of the High Schools of the 
districts of Bengal. Much is hoped from the results of 
eixq[uiries, which will constitute a more thorough survey 
tlie problems of Indian education than any that has 

Xr 

been attempted. 

Thus dark in some respects as is the picture 
Indian Education, it is nonetheless lightened by gleams of 
for in each of the great branches of education which we 
examined, there has been considerable progress during the pen 
under review, combined with considerable promise for the 
A word must now be said as to the education of 

classes of the community. The 
Female Education. contiuues in 

roughly unsatisfactory condition. Social reasons such as 
institution of Pardah, early marriage, and so forth, form a 


U 
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stumbling block. Still more formidable, however, is the hin- 
drance constituted by the lack of effective demand. While 
female education is enthusiastically advocated on the platform 


and in the public press, the number of those who will pay 
for it or even allow the female members of their own families 
to enjoy its advantages is comparatively small. Among purely 
educational difficulties are the provision of a sufficiently 


large and well qualified staff of lady teachers and inspec- 
tresses. During the last five years there has indeed been a 
distinct improvement. The number of women under training 
is' nearly 3,000 at present, which represents an increase of 75 
per cent. Two excellent women’s colleges have recently been 
opened in Madras. The expansion of facilities for training and 
for collegiate education may, it is hoped, make a supply of 
teachers easier in the future and tend to guide public opinion 
upon the point. It is obvious that female illiteracy acts as a 
serious bar to educational progress. If half the population 
grows up practically illiterate, incentive to education in the other 
half must be sensibly lowered ; and when home education is 
almost unknown, education in general appears as somethmg 
extraneous to the real life of the people. An artificial state of 
affairs is indeed created by imparting it. The youth does not 
find in his home the environment and thoughts which surround 
him in the class room. 

Muhammadan education also presents a problem of its own. 
„ The difficulties which oppose the expan- 

Mnnammadan Education. . ,1 ,. • n ^ , 

Sion of education, especially of higher 

education, among this class of the community are gradually 

giving way. As a result of the increased efforts of the last five 


years, the percentage of Muslim pupils to pupils of other com- 
munities bears almost the same proportion as the Mussalman 
population to the entire population. It is encouraging to find 
that the community is beginning to take a larger share in in- 
stitutions for higher education ; but even so the number of 
Muhammadans in Arts Colleges, in provincial colleges and 
secondary schools is disproportionately small. In several pro- 
vinces, such as Bombay and the United Provinces, special 
grants have been earmarked for Muhammadan education 
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•and special inspecting agencies and training institutions liavA 
likewise been establisnea. 

Satisfactory progress has also been made the education 

European. Education. domiciled com- 

munity. The number of pupils has 

xisen by nearly 25 per cent, and now represents about 18 
•cent, of this population. The education of the domiciled com- 
munity continues to be characterised by a large amount of self- 
lielp in the nature of fees and subscriptions, and more than 60 
per cent, of the cost of a pupil’s education is met from private 
;Sources. Special grants have been made in tbe cities of Calcutta 
and Madras, and there is little reason to suppose that anv 
cliildren of the domiciled community now go uneducated. C4reat 
opportunities for employment in India, whether in the public 
services or private concerns, bave resulted from the practical 
'Cessation of recruitment from England during the war. 

Education among the aboriginals, criminal tribes and 

^ , , depressed classes presents grave difficul- 

Depressed classes. rn, i\/r* • , 

ties, ihe Missionary Societies and the 

Salvation Army, together with Indian Societies for Social 

Service, are making great efforts to improve the condition of 

these people. Of the aboriginal population, reckoned at just 

vinder 10 millions, only 134,000 or 1-3 per cent., are at school. 

In the case of the depressed classes, numbering nearly 32 

millions, under 330,000, or 1 per cent,, are receiving instruction. 

With the criminal tribes, 4 millions in number, the percentage 

at school sinks to -6. _ Results on the whole appear small at 

present hut the work is full of promise for the future. 

In addition to the figures of those under instruction, the 

general progress of intellectual activity 

General^^^^^Intellectual gauged by the increase in the 

number of publications. The number 
of printing presses has increased from 2,751 in 1910-11 to 
3,101 in 1916-17. The number of newspapers has risen 
from 658 to 805, and of periodicals from 1,902 to 3,173. There 
also symptoms of a growing interest in education by those 
whose school and college days are over. Madras possesses over 
1,100 educational institutions and some 700 reading rooms 


General Intellectual 
Activity. 
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litcTsixy socicljics witli & ixiciiibcrsliip of over ISOjOOO. 
Bombay bas nearly 250 pablic libraries. In the Central Pro- 
vinces district boards are encouraging the formation of viUage 
libraries. It sbould be noted in this connection that the effects 
of the war upon Indian education have not been wholly adverse. 

It is true that the financial stringency has postponed schemes 
of importance, and Local Governments have been precluded 
from drawing freely upon the unspent balances which had accu- 
mulated from Imperial grants of preceding years. But, on the 
other hand, the world-struggle has excited great interest among 

people of all ranks and all ages in 
EflEects oi the War. matters outside their immediate sur- 
roundings. It has enhanced their historical and geographical 
knowledge. It has widened their outlook and united them 
with all parts of the Empire in common endeavour to contribute 
towards the successful prosecution of the war. Schools in 
general have taken a share in providing money and men. Uni- 
versities have organised Indian Defence Force units. From 
the Punjab University a Brigade Signal Section has been formed, 
which proceeded on active service and won the high commenda 
tion of the Military authorities. In the same province over 
10 000 recruits, three-quarters of whom were actually masters or 
students, were provided for the Army ; while £50,000 was sub- 
scribed to war funds. Great efforts have been made in every pro 
vince to bring the war home to students and school-boys. War 
lectures, exhibitions of war pictures, propagation of war news 
and war literature, have all done much to enlarge cramped 
mental horizons and have led to a truer realisation of the unity 
of the British Empire and of the greatness of Imperial ideals. 

Among the minor difficulties which attend the improvement 
of the general educational level in India is the lack of library 
facilities. In the larger towns, it is true, there are public libraries 
which contain a certain number of standard works. The Univer- 
sities have, of course, their own libraries which are more or less 
adequate for their particular purpose. But college libraries, to 
which alone, as a rule, the student has access, vary enormously. 
They are most inadequately financed, and a grant of £60 a year 
for the upkeep of a large college library is looked upon as gene* 
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ro-as. School libraries are oftea deplorable 
of tMs, it may be mentioned that one of the 
in. Bengal states that in his division, school Ubraries are 
of second-hand books, which to judge from 
titles might have been bought by we%h, 
examined by this inspector were found such 
as Gun-shot wounds, their treatment,” 

History of the Devil and Witchcraft in 
What and when to drink.” There is no 
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able reading for school-boys. In some provinces 
are being effected. In Bombay, hoys’ libraries - 
lished with Government aid, as distinct from 
In Bihar and Orissa each district high school 
a snm of £40 above its usual grant. But on 
said the importance of providing library 
colleges is not yet sufficiently realised. 

It is now time to turn towards, perhaps. 

topic of all, namely 
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c our aging to find that there is a 
scientific, industrial, commercial and 
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training in schools, and arrangements hav-e 
duced for putting teachers through a practica 
culture at the Lyallpur Agricultural College. 
India, during the last five years the number of 
aoing technical and industrial education has_ 
creased, the actual figures showing a rise from l-J.. . 
hut nevertheless the prospects of future 
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versities have organised Indian Defence Force units. From 
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tion of the Mili tary authorities. In the same province over 
10,000 recruits, three-quarters of whom were actually masters or 
students, were provided for the Army ; while £50,000 was sub- 
scribed to war funds. Great efforts have been made in every pro- 
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of the British Empire and of the greatness of Imperial ideals. 

Among the minor difficulties which attend the improvement 
of the general educational level in India is the lack of library 
facilities. In the larger towns, it is true, there are public libraries 
which contain a certain number of standard works. The Univer- 
sities have, of course, their own libraries which are more or less 
adequate for their particular purpose. But college libraries, to 
which alone, as a rule, the student has access, vary enormously, 
They are most inadequately financed, and a grant of £60 a year 
for the upkeep of a large college library is looked upon as gene* 
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rous. School libraries are often deplorable. As an example 
of this, it may be mentioned that one of the inspectors of schools 
in Bengal states that in his division, school libraries are composed 
of second-hand books, which to. judge from their miscellaneous 
titles might have been bought by weight. In the libraries 
examined by this inspector were found such incongruous books 
as Gun-shot wounds, their treatment,” Oriental Crime,” 
''History of the Devil and Witchcraft in all countries ” and 
" What and when to drink.” There is no doubt that many 
libraries are full of books which do not make profitable or suit- 
able reading for school-boys. In some provinces improvements 
are being effected. In Bombay,, boys' libraries are being estab- 
lished with Government aid, as distinct from school libraries. 
In Bihar and Orissa each district high school received in 1914^15 
a sum of £40 above its usual grant. But on the whole it may b< 
said the importance of providing library facilities for Indiai 
colleges is not yet sufficiently realised. 

It is now time to turn towards, perhaps, the most important 

topic of all, namely technical education. 

Technical Education. , , . j.i. ^ .i 

We have already seen that the prevail- 
ing note of Indian education is at present literary. It is en- 
couraging to find that there is a growing popular demand for 
scientific, industrial, commercial and agricultural training. 
As an example it may be mentioned that in the Punjab, in- 
creased stress is being laid on the provision of some agricultural 
training in schools, and arrangements have now been intro- 
duced for putting teachers through a practical course of agri- 
culture at the Lyallpur Agricultural College. Throughout all 
India, during the last five years the number of students under- 
going technical and industrial education has not largely in- 
creased, the actual figures showing a rise from 15,779 to 16,594 ; 
but nevertheless the prospects of future development are ex- 
tremely good. As is noticed in another chapter, circumstances 
arising out of the war have combined to provide a great 
stimulus to Indian Industry and industrial research. With the 
growth of industry in different parts of India, the most crip- 
pling disadvantage under which scientific and technical educa- 
tion at present labours, namely the difficulty of placing its 
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products in positions for which their training has fitted them, 
will gradually disappear. So far as the higher research is 
concernedj individual schemes and institutions have made some 
progress, despite financial stringency. The Indian Institute 
of Science at Bangalore is doing good work. Sir J. C. Bose 
has established in Calcutta a Research Institute for the in- 
vestigation of the sensitiveness of plants, and kindred topics. 
There has been notable improvement in some of the more 
important technical institutions, and the recommendations of 
the Indian Industrial Commission, to which reference is invited, 
are expected to aid considerably in the future development 
of scientific and technical education in India. 


In all discussions about education it must be remembered 

that the particular type of education 

^Indian^Ed^aUon^^ which must be provided is dependent 

upon the conditions of the country and 

the limitations imposed by the system of educational finance. 
Nowin India about three persons out of every four are directly 
dependent upon agriculture, and in devising a system of educa- 
tion for them, the needs of the two different classes, w^hicli 
constitute the agricultural population, have to be kept in mind. 
For the sub-tenants and labourers whose children are com- 


pelled to take a stare in the family toil at a very early age, 
the simplest primary education is all that can be provided. 
But this primary education should be so framed as to raise tlie 
receptivity of the younger generation. If they can be trained 
to take an interest in tbe things round about them, they will 
be fitted to return to their homes and to the realities of life with 


a sense calculated to appreciate the relatively backward condi- 
ions under which they labour and a will to remedy them. 
) far as the landlords, large cultivators and occupancy tenants 
concerned, the education to be provided should fit them to 
rn to their land and to take an active interest in the improve- 
of agricultural and of village life generally. These problems 
ricultural education are most pressing. The world’s pro- 
i is affecting agriculture equally with other occupations, and 
ess the Indian agriculturist can be so equipped intellectually 
.at he clearly appreciates this progress, he will be blind to tie 
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new markets and to tke new opportunities given 
future of India depends very largely upon the proper 
of agricultural resources. Earnest efiorts are being 
by the Department of Education and by the De 
Agriculture to improve the intelligence and the 
the agriculturist. The two lines of work are now 
complimentary. We have already seen some of 
tages under which primary education labours, 
which are being made by the Administration to 
We must now look at the work which is 
improve agriculture in India and to enable 
to profit in the highest degree by such education 
As to the general prospects before agriculture^ 

there can be no two 

Prospects Scientific (jountrv ofiers an 

Agriculture. n r 

field for the a 

to the industry by which two-thirds of its 

country in the world is there to he found so enormous 

ture of varieties in almost every crop grown 

the world is the difdculty of improving the 

by the mass of the cultivators so great, 

and tools of the Indian farmer are such as to 

in helpless inactivity until the soil conditions 

in fii ViTmiTTi - ^VVhen he is shown a good implement 

replies, with perfect truth, that his huiloc-ks 

it costs too much. Thousands of acres of 

only the application of manure, water and industr} 

tons of valuable crops. As an example of what can b 

may be stated that in Chhattisgarh in the Central 

sites once considered uncnlturahle have been taker 

v lXioStoal Department and have yielded ejce 

of cotton, of ground nuts, and cane. Land for 

per acre was paid only two years ago, now 

13s. per acre. Two years ago its purchasing puce was 

au acre aud now tbe price bas risen to £5. From this oi 

some idea can be gauged of tbe prospects of scientibc a 




* This section' is based upon tbe Eeports o£ 
and of the Agrioultuial Ad-dser to the Government of India. 


m India. The importance of the research and experimental work 
rednired to determine these prospects more accurately', cannot 
be ov'er-enlphasised. During the 12 years that the recon- 

stitnted Department of Agriculture has 
Work of the Department 13003 ^ existence, most tangible results 
of Agricn ure. have been obtained in several dicec- 

tions. First has come the improvement of crops suitable to 
the country, by the selection and organised distribution oi 
improved seeds. If pure strains are selected by an economic 
botanist, greater yields per acre can be gained in every case and 
u, larger market price per unit of produce. A second metliod 
is the transfer: of the best indigenous methods of cultivation 
•and the best indigenous implements utilised in certain areas to 
other more backward parts- of the country. Further, witk 
better communications, localities particularly adapted to certain 
crops can specialise- in them. Under the old self-contained 
Indian tillage system, each village has to grow all of its on 
requirements of everything, irrespective of the special fitness 

of the land for all crops. 

The distribution of improved varieties of seeds bas prepared 
the way for improvements in manure and cultivation. It hs 
given the agriculturist an incentive to better methods of treating 
his land by showing him that there are possibilities of increased 
profits from agriculture, outside those furnished by a rise of 
prices. Careful investigation in each distinct tract by thorougUy 
trained officers filled with zeal for accurate work is necessary 
before a certain practice can be recommended with confidence. 
But here the vagaries of the season may frustrate much good 
work. In the event of a failure of the monsoons, the money 
spent on manure may be all wasted, and once bit always shy ” 

is a favourite proverb in India. 

Scientific agriculture in India, like every other brancliof 
overnment^s activity, labours under the disadvantages of 
3 ing under-financed. Excellent work is being done, but it is 
eing done on a pitifully small scale. The Research Instituts 

at Pusa, which is the Headquarters 
of the Imperial Department of Agrienl- 
ture, costs only £35,000 a year and the total expenditure of al 



Work on Food Crops. 


tie provincial departments wliicli attend scienti 
ture up and down India, amounts to a little more 
It is probably safe to say that if India could 
tliis amo-unt in scientific work directed towards tiie i 
of agriculture , tke money would be well 
Institute, since its beg innin g in 1905, bas bad a 
any institntion miglit be proud, but is under- 
in a somewbat inaccessible position. Mucb 
work is bowever being done by tbe Proviacial 
Agriculture, but bere also tbere is great scope 
especially in tbe investigation of local problems. 

A brief survey of tbe work wbicb bas been 

improvement of agriculture 
period under review 

clearly for tbe desirability of increasing tbe 
Agricultural Department tban numberless pages 
Mucb attention is being devoted to increasing 
of food crops wbicb, in tbe present condition o 
world shortage, may well prove to be of vital 
humanity as well as to tbe Empire. Tbe t 
wheat bas risen from 32-9 miUion acres to 35-5 
within a year ; but on account of 
the total yield fell from 10-2 miUion tons to 10-1 
lost of tbe Indian wheats are of low quabty and - 
fetch low prices in tbe world market- The straw 
Tbe aim of tbe experiments in wheat breedmg 
bine bieb grain quabty -with increased yielding 
straw. These objects have largely been - 
tbe strains known as “ Pnsa 12 ” and 
500,000 acres of these varieties wUl be grown 
tbe next twelve months, and tbe increased pro 

ensne is reckoned to be £1 an acre. 

Very important bas also been the work done 

with rice. Tbere is no need to emphasize the g 
of tbe rice crop to India both from tl 
consumption as a staple food and also as an 
Tbe world export trade of rice is practically 

Tn/Io-Obina and Siam, tbe export of 
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amountiiig to 40 per cent, of the total. The area under paddy 
fell from 80 million acres in 1916-17 to 79 million acres h 
1917-18, but the total outturn rose from 34 million tons to 
nearly 36 million tons. The work of the Agriculture Department 
in connection with this crop consists not only in the evolution 
of strains of superior yielding power and the distribution of 
their seed, but also in changing the methods of cultivation tj 
effecting a reduction in the seed rate. Important experiments, 
have also been conducted in connection with the manuring of 
paddy soils with organic and phosphatic fertilisers. 

Much attention has been devoted to cotton. The Indian 

cotton is, as a rule, of a short staple. 
Cotton. efforts of the Department 

have been largely directed towards the introduction of tke 
longer staple so much in demand by the world s market. During 
the year under review the total value of raw cotton exported 
amounted to some £27 millions, and that of manufactured 
cotton to some £8 millions. This combined value, which w 
the highest recorded, was almost entirely due to the high range of 
prices of raw cotton. As one effect of high prices the total area 
under crop has risen steadily. In 1916-17 it was just under 
22 million acres, while in 1917-18 it was nearly 25 million acres; 
but owing to unfavourable conditions the total yield fell from 
4*5 million bales (of 400 lbs. each) in 1916 to 4 million bales in 
1917-18. Even so, the improvement of the staple of a crop 
of this magnitude is no light task. None the less the work of tb 
Agricultural Department has been attended with a large measure 
of success. In Madras, for example, an energetic campaign 
has been carried on against the low grade cotton,’ with the result 
that it was practically stamped out in 1916-17. It is estimated 
that there were at_ least a quarter of a million acres of superior 
cotton under cultivation in 1917-18, and at a very conservative 
estimate the agriculturists of this locality have benefited to tte 
extent of some £300,000 from the work of the Department. In 
the Central Provinces, also, a large extension of long staple 
cotton is to he looked for. Most striking have been the yields 
obtained from soil which w'as formerly looked upon as too poor 
for cultivation. In the Punjab, the type of cotton known as 
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imeiican 4-F is rapidly gaining mde popularity, and it waa 

Seated that daring 1918 in the Canal colonies alone nearly 

400 OOO acres — well nigh double the acreage o was sw 

rith the seed provided by the Agriculture Department The 
extra gain to the producer at a very moderate valuation 
Lated at £500,000. The immense possibihties which he 
before both the extension of long-stapled cotton roug ou 

“pea the noL o£ the Ad.mme,tetion. 

qSop h.t reintly e^^ed hy a Ce— e, 

one result of whose labours is already apparent in 

nient of a Cotton Contract Committee in Bombay, pending the 

establishment of a Central Cotton T^^de Association^ 

Other crops have received the attention of the 

Department with, benenciai results. 

Other Crops. rjy^^ subject of the Indian sugar-cane 

. 1 X ATArl fit the last meeting of the Doard of 

mdastry was considered at tne e .x mdustry 

Agriculture held at Poona, and it was Mt that the industry 
stMd in need of immediate attention. With the exception of 
mttnn manufactures sugar is India’s largest import, the quan- 

r4po“«lh/ye« 1917-18 betag nearly UK * 
tors. There are at present 39 sugar factories in the c^try 
aad the maximum amount that they can produce is _ ^ 

Co£ihatore. The improved varieties of cane Jher® evoked 
The main eirts of the provincial "2 

“ LtdTpxoviding Ibe .g.i»nltoU «tb cheap and 
egective machinery for crushmg the cane, but 

of the United Provinces Agricultural Departme ^ ^ P 

hcally solved the problem of a small plant mth simple mac i- 
nery, suitable for about 300 acres, wHch will turn out white 

sugar of good quality. 



Non-food crops in India are also receiving attention from tie 
Department. In the case of jute, the importance of whicito 
India and the Empire can hardly be over-estimated, espeij. 
ments are being rmdertaken with the object of introduce 
varieties which will give a larger crop per acre. The area imdet 
jute in India rose from 2-7 million acres in 1916-17 to 273 
million acres in 1917-18, and the total outturn exceeded tiatoi 
the previous year by 6 per cent. The yield per acre showed as 
average of 66 lbs. more than 1916-17. Much useful wort hs 
been done by the Department of Agriculture in investigatiss 
the diseases to which jute is subjected and in making trials of 
different kinds of manure with the object of increasing the 


output. 

Like jute, indigo is also a crop the production o which 
has been immensely stimulated by the war. With the demani 
for dyestuffs, which became universal when ths supplies of syn- 
thetic dyes from Germany were cut off, those natural dyes which 
were still obtainable, of which indigo was the most important, 
found a ready market. The annual exports of this dye from 
India rose from 142,000 lbs. just before the wax and 600,000 Ihs. 
in 1914-15 to 1-4 million lbs. in 1916-17. But the developments 
of the synthetic industry in the United Kingdom and the restric- 
tions on shipping re-acted unfavourably on the area under this 
crop, and in 1917-18, there was a fall off amounting to 14 per 
cent. With the cessation of hostilities and the consequent 
casing of the situation as regards transport facilities, natural 
indigo will have to compete with the synthetic dye producei 
abroad, and the future of the industry will be decided by the aid 
which research can give to it. The Indigo Hesearch Chemist 
at Pusa has demonstrated during the last two years that great 
improvements can be made. A simple process for extractiug 
indician from the Java indigo plant has been evolved, and if 
steps are taken to adopt such improvements at once, the future 


of natiual indigo is by no means unfavonrable. 

In tobacco also there seems to be a great future before tie 
Indian industry. So far, tlie problem bas been to turn out a 
tobacco, either by selection or by hybridisation, suitable for 
cigarettes, of which 906 millions were imported in 1916-17, and 
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^oietban. 300 millions during 191M8. A suitable type has 
been selected at Pusa and seed sufficient for a thousand of acres 
culti-vation has been distributed during the year. 

jiuch attention has also been paid to oil seeds by the Agri- 
cultural Dcjpantment which is investigating carefully the various 
jiseases to wtich these crops are subiected. In the Madras 
pj-esidency , wliere the copra crop is of great importance, experi- 
Piental stations have been started on typical soils to study it. 
Tie yield of nuts from difierent trees is being carefully recorde , 
aud it is lioped that in course of time a thorough knowledge of 
tietabits of cocoanut trees, which can be turned uo account 
for increasing the output, will result. 

In cofiee and rubber also good work has been done. Of 
cofiee, the total area in India is some quarter of a million acres, 
and one of tlae most important advances in recent years has been 
tie realisation of the necessity for better seed selection, an t e 
possibility of raising a new and vigorous strain. ^ The ^ 

^oi’k on tlie rubber crop, has been the investigation o e 
Jiseases fi'ona which it suffers. Since the outbreak of war, t e 
exports of mbber have remarkably increased, and now amount 
to nearly eight and a half million pounds, nearly eight times 
tie annual average exports during the five years before t e 

war, 

Important experimental work in connection with fruit cul 
ture lias loeen undertaken in Baluchistan. The three principa 
lines of investigation have been the working out of a met o o 
pacldng wliicTi will enable fruits to reach more distant mar ets 
and to command higher prices, the orpnisation of a ^supply 
of well-grown trees of important varieties, and the devising o 
improvements in orchard cultivation with a view to the saving 
of irrigation water. The demand for fruit is likely to increase 
ewery year, a.nd as soon as the prices of box-boards settle down, 
tie manufacture of pacldng boxes will be handed over to a 
local agency . As a sample of the work done by the Department, 
it may be mentioned that at present the season for the p^^^ 
in Pesliawar 5 which lasts until the coming of the peach fly, as 
ken lengtliened from 45 days to 90 days by the introduction of 
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early varieties. The lengtli of the plum season has similarly 

been extended ^ Jnatoally constitute a problem of 

- Fodder crops and gra^sses ^ 

Fodder. bullock is the principal motive power 

. tTio use of nower chaff cutters has shown tlat 
for • “ can be made on the present quantities 

a substantia jct 

leahsed. It _ t.,1pti+v of time to allow other crops to 

ointrp and removed m plenty or uuuc , , , 

.1 to Addition, gfss md BUgMcane have been ptovei t. 

S™. ,Sm eilag. »hile taeetne and gnmea ^ase contma. „ 

SrfceSde addition. ti> the fodder supply. A very rnapottiti 

'“X. been the eieation oi fodder reserves m d.stoct. wM 
step has o famine. Progress has also been made m 

are prone to fnctors involved in the better prepaia- 

the study of the various iactois invoivuu r r 

tion and utilisation of fodder. ^ pr+nnpp which have been 
Certain investigations of minor i“P°rt“ce whi 

A fTift vear under review are not witnout interest. 

?T. TlSlrX^eXtanioal experiment, have been mriti 
In the U improving the morphine content of Indian 

onium to enable it to compete with the opium of the Otto 
man Empire in the production of certain valuable alkaloih, 
Tis hoped that the success of these experiments will in^rc 
duce an industry of considerable value to India. e 
investigations of oonsideiabl. impoitenoe have be« taU 
inwaTids ascertaining how water can be used to the „mtest 
advantage and the least possible damage to the soil. Tracts 
abound k India in which agriculture is impossible 
irrigation, and investigations on a systematic scale into th 
many problems connected with its chemical and p y 
efiects will be carried on as soon as sufficien 

^"""^Emther, much successful work has been carried on at P» 

and in the various Provinces with tlie 

Insect Pests. object of controlling the outbreak of 

insect pests. The staff available is very 

appreciable progress continues, it will_ f 

from the mind of the cultivator the idea that blights 




from the clouds and are a punisliment from teaven. Here, 
however, the Education Department can directly co-operate. 
The inclusion in the primary school course of simple lessons, 
dealing with the life-history of important insect pests is one of 
the means by which the rising generation of cultivators can he 
familiarised with the way in which these creatures breed. 
Gradually, it is hoped to instil into the minds of the people the 
notion that pests can be controlled, and that the damage caused 
annually to crops can be nnnimised at the cost of a little intel- 


li<y6]lC6# j* • £ 

” Important investigations into the pests of cotton, of rice, of 
«ii<jar-cane of tea, of coffee, and of other important crops are 
beLg pushed with vigom' by the Department. Experunente 
are heint^ started to find out successful methods of coping wi 
them, and of preventing infection spreading from one district 
to another. Investigations have also been conducted mto the 
nossibilities of increased cultivation of such useful insects a. the 
lilk worm and the lac insect. In addition to science mvesti- 
gations of this kind, much work has been done in the way o 
agricultural engineering. The demand in India for 

S created and fostered by the Agriculture Department 
In addition, there is ample scope m India for the in ro ucm 
of labour-saving machinery such as reapers, winnowers, pump 
ing plants, and so forth. The instalment of 
has resulted in protecting large areas of land from dro ^ . 

Tube wells have been put down in many places dumg 
tat year and Bteam ploagls have ^ntmaed to do 

Vetettaary poHetoe ato o£ “e’ ate 

Veterinary Work. gg j^gad of cattle to every 100 head 
nt nonulation The improvement of the breed, both in the way 

prevent mortality among cattle from such diseases as 

Tke investigations of the Departme do not 

sufficiently understand the contagious nature of the disease 


and the nmons results which follow from the neglect of ordinary 
precautions. Much work remains to be done. The general 
ideas prevailing regarding cattle breeding are reported from 
many quarters to be deplorable. Progress is slow because the 
cultivator will not take up new methods untU he is convinced 
beyond all possible doubt that he is going to do much better 
without a large extra expenditure of labour and of rnoney. 
Here, again, the resources of the Department are quite inade- 
anate to the importance of the work which is being undertaken. 

One of the difficulties of improving agriculture in India 

has been the lack of capital available 

The Problem of Improving .j.^ agriculturists. India to-day 

Agrietdtuxe. 

an apt illustration of th.e 

truth of the dictum that the destruction of the poor man 
is his poverty. Agriculture, while the foundation of all 
other industries in India, is painfully undercapitalised. The 
problem is how to place within reach of the cultivator the 
improved seed, the improved implements, the improved 
methods, which are necessary if Indian agriculture is to- 
become what it ought to be. Unless Indian agriculture can be 
placed upon a more scientific footing it is difficult to see how 
India is to bear the economic burden which no nation on the 
road to self “government can escape. The solution of this 
vital problem is being found more and more in the Co-operative 

movement. 

* Co-operative societies for the joint purchase of agricultural 

requirements and for the joint sale of 
Co-operation. j^embers’ produce are coming 

into prominence. Agricultural Credit societies are fulfilling 
a most useful purpose in raising the economic condition of the 
cultivator. During the period under review, there has been a 
great movement in the direction of putting societies of both 
kinds on- a sounder basis. For the last few years there has 
been a tendency towards increasing the number of societies, 
the roll of members and the amount of working capital. 
There is now need of steady progress on thoroughly sound 

* This section is based upon the Reports of the Provincial authorities o» 
the progress of the Co-operative movement. 
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lines. The founding of unlimited societies which 
proceed to conduct their financial operations with 
ness peculiar to persons who only arrange for a loan 
for its repayment, is not calculated either to popular 
movement or to conduce to that feeling of relief and 
among the community which true Co-operation 

. However, the fact that ti 

Co-operation in 1917-18. j. i. 

tive movement has come 

throughout the period under review must be taken as 

its credit. The low price of agricultural produce and 

price of ordinary commodities, a marked decrease 

deposits and liea^y withdrawals for inv 

War Loan, combined to place a great stram 

nevertheless it has weathered the storm very 

Tn Bombay, for example, the total number of 

societies has risen from 1,100 to 1,600 during the 

review. The number of members has increased 

to over 156,000. Madras, again, shows a net 

more than 300 societies ; Bengal an increase of 

and Bibar and Orissa of nearly 300. On the 

the United Provinces, the number fell at the be^ 

period under review from 3,000 to 2,900, though 

ber 1918 it had again increased to 3,100. The moveme 

is not flourishing as in some other parts of India, 

Local Government reports that there is urgent need of 

propaganda work, to instil the principles of Go-operatioi 

the mind of the people, and to make them less depe 

upon official initiative. The Punjab, while rt shows 

of 500 in the number of Co-operative societies, s 

decline in membership from 129,000 to 125,000. The 

was due to the removal of undesirable members. 

One encouraging feature of the Co-operative movemen 
increasing application to purposes other than mere ere. 
manv parts of India, Co-operative societies are 
conjunction with the Agricultural Department, too 
Bombay, for example, have been estaffiished for the 
of concLtrated manures, of iron ploughs, of yam fo^ 
weavers. Other societies for the sale of cotton 
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ownership of stud bulls are doing very well. In Madras, a joint 
conference between the officers of the Agriculture and of the 


Co-operative Departments was held in July 1917, and the 

lines upon which the Departments 
Co-operation Md Agricul- closely together were 

thrashed out. In general, it has been 


found in various provinces that the Co-operative societies are 
able to relieve the Agriculture Department of much, work in 


connection with the distribution of seed, the purchase of im- 


proved implements and the like, which had hitherto constituted 
a serious hindrance to the work of scientific investigation. In 


various parts, particularly Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, and the 
Punjab, an important development has recently taken place 
in the form of Co-operative federation. In Bengal, for examjole, 
a pro^fincial federation has been developed, to which within 


three months of its inauguration 28 central banks belonged. 
The federation has not only attracted large sums of money 
at reduced rates, but it has also afforded facilities to its 


members for the profitable interchange of their surplus funds. 
A Co-operative union has also been founded in the Punjab, 
taking the form of a combination of the central banks and 
banking unions. Progress has also been made in different 
parts of India in educative and propagandist work. In Bombay 
several training classes for secretaries have been organised both 
by the Co-operative Department and independently by groups 
of co-operators. Numerous conferences and meetings have 
been arranged. In Bengal, the Bengal Co-operative Organis- 
ation Society, Limited, a society on the model of the Irish 
Agricultural Organisation, has been inaugurated to train 
co-operative workers, to organise a library of co-operative 
literature, and to carry on propaganda by means of English 
and Bengali journals. 

On the whole, it must be said, that the year has been a favour- 

able one for the Co-operative movement, altbougL, a careful 

study of the reports on tbe working of Co-operative Societies 

in tne various provinces cannot but give the reader a feeling 

that the necessity for caution, empkasised above, is a real 
and pressing one. 
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Oommunications : 
Importance. 


their 


Among tlie difficulties wliicli hinder the progress of Indian 

agriculture, despite all the efforts of 
the Agricultural and the Co-operative 
Departments, may be mentioned the 
lack of good roads. Some of the best agricultural districts 
of India are cut off from trunk roads and railways and are in- 
accessible for most of the rainy season. There are some districts 
in Central India where it costs £1 to get a half ton load by bullock 


carts to rail-head. A very serious economic loss is thus caused 
to the farmers of India, year in and year out. Further, the 
difference of gauge on Indian railways is another disadvantaa’e. 
The narrow gauge system constitutes the only railway facility 
for about one-third of the country ; but since there is no 


narrow gauge connection with any Indian seaports, an expen- 
sive transhipment to broad gauge at junctions has to be paid 
for by the producer. There are also questions connected 
with the tenure of the land which operate to hinder the scientific 
development of agriculture. Holdings are in many places 
divided into such small patches that profitable cultivation 
becomes almost impossible. Further, in other parts of the 
country, the land is cultivated by tenants-at-will who pay to 
the landlord a rent bearing no relation to the land revenue 
collected by Grovernment, and who can be ejected at a year’s 
notice. Under this system the tenants have no inducement to 
farm better or grow larger crops. 

One of the most important conditions of the growth of 
agriculture in India, with all that depends upon that growth, 
is the irrigation system.* It must be explained that in India 
irrigation is carried out in one of four ways. The first is by 
placing some form of barrage across a river which flows through- 
out the year and diverting the water 
Importance of Irrigation. means of a canal to the country to 

be irrigated. It is on this principle that the great perennial 
-canals of northern India are constructed. The second method 
is by leading canals direct from rivers without the use of 
barrages. These canals obtain no water until the river reaches 

* This section is based upon the Provincial Reports and upon the Review 
of Irrigation. 
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a certain height. They are known as inundation canals and 
constitute the majority of the canals in Sind and many of 
those in the south-west of the Punjab. The third method is by 
building a dam across a valley and storing the rainfall water 
durin" the monsoon, the water so held being distributed to 
the neighbouring lands by means of canals. The reservoirs 
thus formed vary in size from the tiny village tank to the 
monumental works in the western Ghauts with masonry dams- 
up to 270 feet in height. The fourth method is by lifting 
water from wells either by indigenous and primitive methods 
such as the leathern bag drawn by bullocks and the Persian 
wheel, or by means of power-driven pumps. The latter system 
is graduallv growing more common, thanks to the efforts of 
Government agricultural engineers. 

It should further be noticed that for the allotment of funds; 

the Government irrigation and navi- 

Irrigation Works. gation works of India are classi&ed 

under three main heads ; the first, productive works ; the second 
protective works ; and the third, minor works. The main 
condition which must be satisfied before a work can be called 
productive is that there must be reason to believe that the 
net revenue derived from it will, within ten years of completion, 
suffice to cover the annual interest charges on the capital invest- 
ment. To the end of the year 1917-18, the capital outlay 
on productive works excluding canals used solely for naviga- 
tion had amounted to £38-6 millions. In that year, the total 
receipts, including land revenue due to irrigation from the 
productive canals amounted to £4-7 millions, and the total 
expenses including interest to £2-7 millions. The net profit for 
the year 1917-18 therefore from productive works was tks 
£2 millions, giving nearly 5*2 per cent, upon the original outlay. 

Protective irrigation works are those, which, though not 
directly remunerative to the extent which would justify their 
inclusion in the class of productive works, are constructed with a 
view to the protection of precarious tracts. They guard against 
the necessity for periodical expenditure on the relief of the 
population in times of famine. The cost of these works is a 
charge against the current revenues of India, and is generally 
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met from the annual grant set aside for famine relief and insur- 
ance. Up to the end of 1917-18, the capital outlay on protective- 
works was £6-7 millions. For the year 1917-18 the total 
receipts, including land revenue due to irrigation, amounted 
to nearly £1 million, and the total expenses, including interest 
on debt, to £315,000. The net loss, amounting to just over 
£213,000 represented a percentage of 3-2 upon the capital outlay. 

Minor works comprise those irrigation and navigation works 
which are not classed as productive or protective, as well as 
agricultural works which are undertaken for the general 
improvement of the country. The outlay upon minor works 
is met from current revenues. There are some 120 of such 


works for which capital and revenue accounts are kept,, 
the capital expenditure upon which totals some £4J millions. 
The direct and indirect receipts in 1917-18 were nearly £384,000,. 
the result being a net profit of neary £142,000. 

During the year 1917-18, the total length of mam and branch. 

^ . X. . . .X. K. . « canals and distributaries from which 

Irrigation m 1917-18. .... , ^ . . 

irrigation was done during the year- 

aggregated over 65,500 miles. This length will have been 
increased by some 700 miles before the end of the financial 
year 1918-19. During 1917-18 these channels irrigated an area 
of 2 5| million acres, out of a total culturable commanded area 
of about double that extent. Owing to serious deficiencies- 
in rainfall, it is expected that the area irrigated during 1918-19' 
will fall short by about IJ million acres of that which was- 
realised last year. 

Besides the canals actually in operation, the workings of 
which are briefly summarised above ^ there are 34 major works 
either under construction, awaiting sanction, or being examined 
by the Government of India and the Local Governments. If 
these works are all undertaken, they will extend the benefits 
of irrigation to an additional area of about 11 million acres a year.- 
They are estimated to cost £32 millions and to produce a 
net revenue of nearly £2| millions. 

During the period under review three schemes of the first 

magnitude were under investigation, 

Fresh Schemes. i • i t i i ^ 

and it IS hoped that projects for these: 
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will sooa be prepared. Of these, the Sukkar barrage project in 
"Sind provides for a weir across the Indus, with two large canals 
taking off from the right and left banks of the river to supply 
water for the perennial irrigation of areas now dependent upon 
inundation canals. The estimated capital outlay amounts to 
■over £7J millions. Another extensive project is that of the 
Sind-Sagar-Doab Canal in the Punjab, which comprises a 
barrage on the Indus river with an extensive canal system. 

’ This scheme will provide for the irrigation of some 200,000 
acres, and will cost about £5f millions. Another project, which 
is estimated to cost £7 millions, is the Bhakra Dam Scheme on 
the Sutlej, also in the Punjab. This is being designed to store 
'Water to a depth of 360 feet above the river bed. About 1*4 
million acres will be irrigated ; and the dam, if built as now 
designed, will be higher than any in existence. 

Three important projects are now under the considera- 
tion of the Government of India. The Cauvery (Metur) 
reservoir project in Madras consists of a dam, a canal 78 miles 
long, and a connected distributary system. The works are 
estimated to cost between £2 millions and £3 millions and to 
yield a return of over 5 per cent, on the capital cost. They 
will, it is anticipated, give 371,000 acres of new irrigation, 
in addition to providing for the complete control of tbe 
present fluctuating supplies of the Cauvery-delta system. 
The second great project at present under consideration is the 
proposed Sarda canal for Oudh, which will, if constructed, rank 
among the largest irrigation works in the world. The gross 
area commanded is over 8 million acres, of which only 2 million 
acres will be irrigated annually. The net capital outlay is 
expected to he about £5f millions, and the net revenue antici- 
pated will represent a return of over 8 per cent, on this outlay. 
The third big scheme is the Sutlej Valley project, which is the 
largest under consideration ; it will irrigate more than 3 million ! 
acres in the Punjab and certain Native States. 

At the present moment no less than 13 per cent, of the total 
cropped area is irrigated by Government irrigation works, and the 
• estimated value of the crops so irrigated in a single year exceeds 
by more than 25 per cent, the total capital outlay expended on 
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these works. The greatest area irrigated by Grovernment works • 

in any one Province is to be found in 
Irrigation m the Provinces, Punjab, where nine millions of acres 

SO depend for their water-supply. For the past 25 years 270,000 
acres annually have been added to the irrigated area of the 
Province. Until the early eighties, canal construction had been 
confined to the more populous parts of the Punjab. There- 
after the drier districts and waste lands began to receive 
attention. Inundation canals taking off from the right bank 
of the Sutlej opposite Ferozepore and from the left bank of 
the Eavi near Multan, were constructed between 1883 and 
1887, and being immediately successful afforded valuable 
experience in colonization. The precedent has been followed 
with vigour. The most important of the canals which enable 
land, formerly waste, to be brought under cultivation is the 
Lower Chenab canal. This is easily the most productive 


canal in India. 
Punjab. 


In 1917-18 it irrigated more than 2J million 
acres, and produced a net revenue of 
nearly £900,000 representing a return 


of no less than 40 per cent, upon the capital outlay. Another 
very important canal of the same order is the Lower Jhelum 
canal. This canal irrigates 800,000 acres, and returns over 20 
per cent, upon the capital outlay of over £1 million. 

In Madras more than 7 million acres are irrigated by Govern- 


ment works. During the past half century, the area irrigated 
by productive and protective works together has more than 

doubled. Prior to the advent of British 
Madras. irrigation from tanks and inunda- 


tion channels had been extensively practised. Up to the year 


1876, all the irrigation works constructed by the British took 
the form of diverting the rivers either directly on to the fields 
or into existing tanks. But in that year further extensions of 
irrigation necessitated the construction of new storage works. 
Among these may be mentioned the Periyar lake, which is per- 
haps the boldest and most interesting reservoir scheme in India, - 
The Periyar river, with its source in the Western Ghauts, flows 
westward through Travancore. The Madras engineers con- 
structed an immense masonry dam 175 feet in height — no light 
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•task in an almost inaccessible gorge 3,000 feet above the sea 

which created a reservoir of over nine million cubic feet 
capacity. The water from the reservoir is carried by means of 
a channel 1 J miles long through a range of mountains to the 
opposite side of the watershed, thereby diverting the river from 
the western to the eastern slope of the ridge. The lake came 

into operation in 1896, and in 1914, 174,000 acres were beino' 
irrigated from it. 


In Sind and the Deccan together over 4 million acres are 

Bombay. irrigated by Government works. Canal 

irrigation works in Sind are of quite 
a different nature from the canal irrigation in other parts of 
the Bombay Presidency. The soil of Sind is mostly very fertile, 
but until it IS brought under irrigation, the land presents every” 
where the appeara,nce of a desert. The canals are mainly 
dependent upon their water supply on inundation and the Sukkur 
barrage scheme, to which reference has already been made is 
designed to remedy this. In Sind over 3| million acres, more 
than one-fourth of the culturable area of the Province, are irri- 
gated. In the Deccan and Gujerat, however, no more than 
300,000 acres out of 28 million acres, classed as culturable land 
are under irrigation, so that the prospects before future develop- 
ment may be said to be almost incalculable. The capital ex- 
penditure on irrigation works in Sind up to date has been over 
£2 nullions, and the gross revenue derived from it has been 
some £335,000. In the Deccan and Gujerat, the capital ex- 
penditure has been some £4 millions, and the revenue from all 

sources nearly £103,000. 

The United Provinces contain nearly three million acres of 

United Provinces. irrigated by Government works. 

In 1917-18, the gross revenue from all 
classes of works amounted to nearly £900,000, giving a net 

revenue of some £580,000. Reference has already been made to 
the Sarda canal project which is under consideration. 

An increase of no less than 80 per cent, upon the present 

area irrigated by Government works is contemplated by future 
projects. 
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Burma. 
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In Burma there were numerous indigenous irrigation ^ 

hut when the country was 
these were found to he in a vetv 
state of repairs. Head-works have been remodelled and ci 
regraded. The general progress of productive, protective 
minor works has been satisfactory. In minor works, in 
Bular, the works have been so fruitful that the irrigate 
tias extended from 200,000 acres to treble that area, 
are only three productive irrigation works in operation, 
them of recent origin. The Mandalay canal irrigates 
acres, the Shwebo canal 160,000 acres, and the Mon 
when completed will probably irrigate some 68,000 acre 

In the case of other provinces, irrigation works plav 

-ip 

important part in cultivation. Bihar and Orissa has 
thing over 800,000 acres irrigated by Government work 
North-West Frontier Province over 360,000 acres ; the Centra 
Provinces and Berar, 145,000 acres ; and Bengal 115,000. 

Great indeed in its results has been the work of the Inis 
Department of India — so much at least is apparent 
this brief review. At least equally great is the work 
in the future ; for upon the development of irrigation 
largely depend the development of the immense agricu 
resources of the country. 

Among India’s natural resources, her forests* are 
least. The war has had a considerable effect in 
attention to the importance of forest industries. To 
but one example, the question of the future supply and 
control of teak timber for the shipbuilding world has been 
under consideration. Steps will be necessary to maintain 
and increase the outturn of this timber, of which more 
than 25,000 tons was exported in 1916-17 at a valuation 
of over £300,000. War conditions have also drawn atten- 
tion to the necessity of improved 
arrangements for the supply of timber 
for military requirements, for railways, and for other Govern- 
ment Departments. For sometime past the Government of 

* TMs section is based upon the Quinquiennal forest Eeview and 
Provincial Reports. 
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India has had under consideration the question of estahlishii^j^ 
timber depots in Calcutta and other important trade centre^^ 
TTith the obiect of increasing the utilization of Indian timbe;^ 
T.l«ee of 4e large quantities of timber imported from othe^ 
comtries Messrs. Martin and Company of Calcutta have be^ti 
entrusted with the working of this depdt, and Messrs. W. W. 
Howard Brothers and Company of London have been appointe<j 
fcrents in Europe for the sale on behalf of the Government of 
T-ntlin of Indian woods of all descriptions. With a similar objeof 
in view the Government of the United Provinces has decide^ 
to create a separate Eorest Conservator’s Circle for Utilization^ 
that is to say, for exploiting the markets ^ and brmgmg the 
Eorest Department more closely into touch with their require- 
ments. It is anticipated that much of the present waste wood 
can be converted into useful materials, and that many timbers, 

considered unsaleable, may be put on the market in 
Bucii Buape as to command a ready sale. The Government of 
India is now beginning to perceive the importance of 
developing all round forests which have hitherto been worked 
£qj. £,] 26 ir most valuable timbers, in order that India may 
assist in meeting the great demand for timber that is certain 
arise now that the war has been concluded. The profits to 
: derived from Indian forests, both now and in the future, 
Lie very considerable. During the financial year 1916-17, the 
:otal revenue derived from the forests of India and Burma 
ras some £24 millions. The grand total of expenditure 
ncluding estabhshments and all charges was £14 millions, 
saving an available surplus of the same amount. Aninves- 
igation of past figures shows that this surplus has increased 
.early tenfold during the last 50 years. There is every 
eason to suppose that it will continue to grow with the 
remising development of many forests industries, first 

among these industries is the resin 
industry, whicli is located principally 
tlie United Provinces and in the Punjab. In the year 1916, 
e operations covered 62,000 acres of forests, and gave employ- 
3nt to 2,400 operatives. During the year under review a new 
sin distillery on the most modem lines has been erected at 


Forest Industries. 


Bareilly in the United Provinces ; and the output of Indian 
resin, which amounted to nearly 3,000 tons in 1916, may be 
expected to increase largely in the near future. There are also 
excellent prospects before the development of the paper industry. 
The consumption of paper and of pasteboard in India amounts 
roughly to about 75,000 tons per annum, of which at present 
India herseH supplies about one-third. Forest areas contain 
enormous supplies of bamboos and elephant grass which could 
be utilised for the manufacture of the 50,000 tons of paper and 
paste boards which India now imports annually. But before 
the forest industries of India can be established upon a 
sound basis there is need of expert investigation upon a 
more extensive scale than has hitherto been possible. At 
present research and experimental work in connection with the 
forests of India are carried on by the Forest Research Institute 


at Dehra Dun. The Industrial Commission decided that the 
existing equipment was insuflS.cient to meet the calls made 
upon it, and they recommend measures which would supply 
a satisfactory link between the work of the laboratory experts 
and the development of successful commercial undertakings. 

In addition to stimulating the development of forest indus- 
tries, the war has profoundly affected the normal activities of 
the Forest Department, which has taken an important share 
in supplying materials for war purposes. Large quantities of 
sleepers have been supplied by the Provincial Departments to 
the Munitions Board and to the Railways for war purposes. 
From the forests of Burma, for example, no less than 115,000 
tons of timber has been furnished for military purposes. 
Large Army indents for baled hay have also been successfully 
met. Tanning barks have been supplied to the Military 
Department in considerable quantities, in connection with the 

growing tanning industry of India. 

Among the natural resources of which the potential dev elop- 
ments have but lately been realised in India, must be mentioned 
the fisheries. As yet, no attempt has been made to organise 

and control them by the Central 
Government : but certain of the Pro- 
vinces are devoting increasing attention to the question 


Fisheries. 
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of tteix development. In Bengal, for example, where 80 per 
cent, of the population consume fish as a regular article of diet, 
and where last year 1,100 tons were supplied to Calcutta alone, 
the scientific exploitation of the sea and fresh water fisheries is a 
matter of the first importance. The industry at present is 
carried on under very bad conditions, due to the ignorance of 
the fishermen, and their merciless exploitation by middlemen. 
There is a Department of Fisheries under the Local Government, 
but it is greatly in need of increased staff and larger funds if the 
work of development is to be taken up energetically. In Madras 
substantial progress has been made, and the local Msheries 
Department has shown that much can be done to improve the 
methods of sea fishermen in drying fish and preparing fish oil 
and fish manure. The possibility of preparing tanned and cured 
fish of high quality has been amply demonstrated on a com- 
mercial scale. The Governments of Bombay and Burma at 
present possess no Departments of Fisheries, and the Industrial 
Commission recommend them to consider the desirability of 
such establishments. In the latter province, the prospects 
open to future development are very considerable. Despite 
the abundance of excellent fish in the rivers and on the coasts, 
.some £400,000 worth of fish was imported in 1913-14. 

No account of the lines along which the development of 

India’s resources is proceeding would 
be well-balanced without some refer- 
ence to the attention which is being paid by Government to 
organised scientific research. Valuable work has been done by 
the Board of Scientific Advice, which includes the heads of the 
Forest, Meteorological, Geological, Botanical, and Survey 
Departments, as well as representatives of the Agriculture and 
Civil Veterinary Departments. It was established in 1902 to 
co-ordinate scientific enquiry, and to advise tlie Government of 
India as to tlie best way of prosecuting practical research into 
those questions of economic or applied science which are of such 
vital importance to the agricultural and industrial development 
of the coxmtry. Programmes and investigations are submitted 
by the various Departments to the Board for discussion and 
arrangement, and an annual report is published on the work 


Scientific Research. 
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loae, as well as a general programme of research work for 
the ensning year. During the period under review a d 
leal of work has been undertaken by the Central jResJjch 
Institute at Kasauli, which devoted nearly all its energies to 
the preparatioii of serum and vaccines, the demands for which 
from the various Expeditionary Forces taxed its resources to 
the utmost. In the Bacteriological Laboratory at Bombay 
much work was done in the preparation of plague vaccine 
md in experiments for the destruction of rats and other vermiu 
in houses. The work of the Indian Eesearch Fund Association 
founded in 1911 to further the prosecution of research and the 
propagation of knowledge in connection with communicable 
diseases, has sufiered considerably on account of the continued 
absence of the majority of research workers on military duty. 
Important investigations have nonetheless been conducted 
into the prevalence of tuberculosis, into the habits of plague 
rats, and the hook-worm disease. The results of these enquiries 
are likely to have important consequences in improving 
the general health of the population of India. In the Meteo- 

rological Department an important 
Scientific Departments. n x i i t . 

part of the work done durmg the 

period under review, has been the investigation of the upper 
air by means of pilot balloons. The experimental work on air 
currents is, it need hardly he said, of immediate importance in 
connection with the developments of aeroplane traffic. Both the 
Meteorological Department and tbe Survey of In<ha were very 
short-handed throughout the whole period under review. Survey 
parties have been despatched to Mesopotamia, to Salordca, 
to East Africa, to South-West and Eastern Persia. More than 
five million maps for military purposes were printed during the 
year. There was also a large increase of work in the Mathe- 
matical Instrument Office, the total value of instruments issued 
being more than 50 per cent, in excess of that of the previous 
year. Reference has already been made in some detail to the 
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ertaken by the Agriculture Department. 
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CHAPTER V 


Some Governmental Activities. 


In this, the final chapter of the Report, we shall deal briefly 
with certain selected aspects of the work of Government. ^ Within 
the limits of a survey intended for the general reader, it would 
plainly he useless to describe in detail the many-sided task of 
governing so vast a country as India, but by selecting certain 
topics illustrative of particular features of the Indian polity 
in Wcentral and the local spheres, it is possible to convey 
briefly some idea of the work which has been carried on during 

the years 1917-18.* 

Of all the gifts which British administration has brought to 

India, that of internal tranquillity may 

Peace and Order. be ranked among the first. Itisbecause 

peace and order have been maintained throughout the land, 
that Indians have begun to realise theic heritage of common 
culture, that a spirit working for national unity has awakened, 
that educated India, at least, has begun to find itself. 

It is not easy at first glance to realise the immensity of the 
problem involved m preserving peace among the population 
of India. It may be recalled that in British India alone there 
are some 240 million people whose culture stages vary in the 
time-scale from the 5th to the 20th century. Included among 


these peoples are races far more diverse from one another in 
customs, language, and even ethnology than are to be found 
included in the boundaries of a continent like Europe. Some 


idea of the diflflculties to be encountered be gathered from 
a consideration of the diverse work which the force responsible 

for peace and order may be called upon 
to perform at the same moment. At 


Work of the Police. 


* This chapter is based upon Provincial Police Reports, Jail Administos- 
tion Reports ; Proceedings of the Imperial and Provincial Legislative Councils; 
Reports on the progress of Local Self-Government ; Reports of the Sanitary 
Commissioner with the Government of India. 







. one place in India, tke police may be eantionine a 
^driver for exceeding the speed limit ; at another pl^e 
be fighting pitched battles with medieval brigands ■ at 

they may be tracking down anarchists of a ’ ^ 

fanaticism equal to anything that even Bolshevist 
boast. Year in and year out under multifarious __ 
ceaseless battle between the forces of order and disorder 
Upon the issue of the struggle, India’s prosperitv to- 
ber progress in the future very largely depend. In this 
th.e brunt of the battle is borne by the police. To 
thian to any other body of public servants is due 
which is the first essential of all progress. 

«ervices, the police are not popular in India. The Indian 
press can as a rule see little good in what they do : if theT 
to prevent a meeting which they think may, lead to a" 
the peace, they are accused of attacking the most 
liberties of British subjects ; if they come into conflict 
mob and disperse it efflciently, they are attacked for 
’viol ence against harm! ess citizens. If through excess 
they fail to nip rioting in the bud, they are blamed 
efificiency and indifference. If, working under 
exceptional difficulty, they fail to check anarchical cr 
•failure is at once commented upon in bitter terms ; on 
band, should they carry precautionary measures to the 
pf arresting persons against whom no case can be pro-9 
eatisfaction of the public, they are denounced even more 
In short, for all their work, the police are little 
tbe vocal section of Indian public opinion. There are 
signs that a happier state of things maybe 






g. The indiscriminate attacks which once filled 
are disappearing ; and in the cities at least the work 
.police is beginning to be appreciated. But there is 
snneh leeway to be made up. In India the constable is not 
upon as a friend of tbe peaceful citizen, so much as his 
oppressor. Partly no doubt this regrettable attitude is 
age from bad old days, which India still too clearly 
when executive authority was _ synonymous with 
power. Partly, it is due to the actual existence of a 
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amount of petty oppression on the part of ill-paid subordinates, 
which, despite the best efiorts of the upper ranks, is not yet 
completely eradicated, although becoming rarer day by day. 
Principally, however, it may be surmised that this attitude 
arises from the fact that the police, being the arm of the Adminis- 
tration which comes most frequently into contact with the people 
at large, becomes unconsciously identified with the Adminis- 
tration itself in the minds of all those who are discontented with 
the existing regime. As a consequence, the police have to some 
extent to carry upon their shoulders a burden of criticism which 
should properly be shared among all departments of Government. 

It would be idle to deny that there is room for improvement 
in the present police system of India. Like every other service 
it is cheaply run on account of the poverty of the people. The 
total cost of the civil police in 1916 was £44 millions, which 
works out at only 4d. per head of the population. The total 

average cost per man of the whole civil 
Cost of the Police. police of British India, officers included, 

is about £21 per annum. It is difficult to see how, when the cost 
of the force is so moderate, its standards can be expected to rise 


Tr»f cm 


higher. 

The root of the problem here, as in so many other branches of 
the Indian Administration, is financial. But the irony of the 
situation is that those who criticise the existing police system 
most bitterly are often the fiercest opponents of the introduction 
of improvements, when, as must inevitably be the case, these 
improvements cost money. It would not be too much to say 
that most of the defects of which the police can fairly be accused 
arise from the fact that in the subordinate ranks the pay is not 

Jit V 

sufficient to attract men of the right stamp to perform the 
difficult and responsible task of safeguarding public peace. 

During the period under review, there have been complaints 
from almost every part of India as to the hardships which the 
present cost of living imposes upon the rank and file of the police. 
In Madras and in Bombay, the police reporta frankly state that 
the constable’s pay has almost ceased to be a living wage. The 
natural result of this has been an increasing difficulty in recruit- 
ment. In the latter Presidency, for example, while the total 
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strength of ofi&ceis and men sanctioned was over 27 
total strength entertained was just over 26,000, leaving a 
of over 2,000. The shortage of men to fill vacancies _ 
results in leave difificnlties, inadequacy of the ordinarv 

considerable discontent. 

Improvements necessary. ... , , 

recruiting on betalf of 
together witli increase in cost of living, has also 
fully against filling vacancies in the police force. War allowa 
have, it is true, been sanctioned and increased from tim 
time, but even so the vacancies reported from most provi 
are alarmingly great. 

The Central and Local Governments are fully aUve 
seriousness of the situation, and schemes for improving 
and prospects of the rank and file, for providing 
suitable accommodation, and for maintaining a more 
reserve, are under consideration almost everjTvhere. 
provinces, the line of advance favoured by the local 
tration seems to consist in substantial unprovementa 
combined with a reduction in the total numbers 
believed, will he justified by the increased 
Much, indeed, has already been done. The 
tioned for schemes of improvement amounted in 1917-18 
£72,000. Expenditure sanctioned for similar objects in 
amounted to more than £200,000, in which sum was included 
estimated cost, some £80,000, of the improvements in pay of 
“ imperial ” police, recently sanctioned by the Secretary of 
The period under review has been one which has ex 
police system of India to a severe strain. In the first place 
unsettling of the minds of the population through war 
bas not facilitated the task of preserving intern 
In another place, mention is made of some 
gious disturbances between the Hindus and the 
in various places in India ; and these disturbances may he 
as an indication that the temper of the people on the whole 
been the reverse of tranquil. Further, the efiect of the 
prices arising from the war has naturally been to increase 
stantially crime of a certain type. Almost aU provmces. 

the Punjab and the North-West Frontier Provuioe, repor 
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substaDLtial increase of offences against property, particularly 
in the way of bnrglary. There has also been in most places a 

net increase in reported crime, mainly 
High Prices and Crime. to the conditions brought about 

-by a serions rise in the prices of food, clothing, and in the general 
cost of living. The prevalence of plague in many districts, tbe 
-ravages of influenza and the resultant evacuation of towns and 
villages have also favoured an increase of petty crime. In some 
districts also this increase may be ascribed to the police being 
under-manned owing to the large number of vacancies among 
»ri»y. Sporadic dUo.de, ias also brok«. oat froc 

time to time in Upper India, caused by resentment at the con- 
duct of grain dealers, who have in many cases been profiteering 
on a large scale. Only in the Punjab and the North-West 
Prontier Province has crime in general decreased during 
the period under review. This must be ascribed partly to tbe 
fact that in these Provinces intensified recruiting campaigns 
have drawn off the more adventurous spirits and partly to 
■the success of the administration in bringing criminals to 
justice. There has also been an extremely marked local rise in 
wages which has done much to off-set any discontent arising 

from the increase in prices. 

■ The particular difficulties of the police in the United Provinces 
and in the Punjab have been increased by the fact that a splendid 
response was made early in the year 1918 to the appeals of tke 
Central Government for fresh sacrifices in the prosecution of 
the war. Volunteers were called for from all ranks, and in tke 
United Provinces, 6,000 men responded out of a total of about 
-36,000. In the Punjab, over 2,500 men, one-eighth of the 
-total strength, volunteered to man two military battalions 
formed for general service. IVith the pick of the rank and file 
turned on to military duty, the remainder were confronted with 
the task of maintaining order throughout districts where there 
bad been next to no monsoon. In the United Provinces, in 
-particular, it was found almost impossible to fill the vacancies in 
the ranks caused by the deputation of men to the Army. Owing 
:to the intense efforts of Army recruiters, practically no ordinary 
^recruits could be persuaded to join the police, and clear vacancies 
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for the settlers. More than 7,000 members of criminal tribes, 
and released prisoners, are now being supervised by the Salva- 
tion Army alone, and instead of preying upon society are earrdng 
an honest living by means of agriculture and various industries. 

Mention has already been made of the efforts of tlie 
police to cope with the forces of anarchy. For a full discussion 
of the history of the anarchical movement in India, the reader 
is referred to the Eeport of the Sedition Committee presided 
over hy Mr. Justice “Rowlatt in 1918. Here it is sufficient to 

say that in Bengal between 1906 and 
1918, 311 outrages were committed, 
1,038 persons were accused and 84 only were convicted, men 
the War broke out, the efforts of the police were very largely 
baffled by the policy of terrorism pursued by a handful of des- 
perate men. In 1915-16, there were 64 outrages in Bengal mti 
14 murders, 8 victims being police officers. The Local Govern- 
ment realized to the full the seriousness of the situation and 
spared no pains in dealing with it. With the passing of the 
Defence of India Act, and the operation of the rules made 
under that Act to impose restriction upon persons implicated 
in anarchical or revolutionary movements, combined m\\ 
the use of the State Prisoners’ Eegulation in the more 
dangerous cases, the outrages fell in number, so that from 
January 1917 to February 1918, there were only 10. In tie 
year 1917-18, it was announced in the Government of Bengal 
Eesolntion dealing with the Police of Calcutta, that for tie 
first time since 1912, no police officer had been assassinated 
At the same time, the Eesolution continued, supporters of tie 
anarchical movement are still at work. The collection of 
weapons brought to light by the diligence of the police shows 
what the nature of their activities would be, given ie 
opportunity. In one house which was searched in Calcutta, 
four live bombs were discovered as well as cartridges and 
seditious literature. It is reassuring to notice, however, tlat 
in other parts, of India political crime was almost entiielj 
absent during the period under review : hut there are stioug 
grounds for the belief that anarchy has been scotched ratk 
than killed. The difficulties of dealing with the movement 


were well brouglit out iu tlie report of the Bowlatt Committee ; 
and certain proposals made by that Committee form the basis 
of legislation which in December 1918 was still under the con- 
sideration of Grovernment. In coping with this danger, the 
heroism which has been displayed by police officers, particularly 
in Bengal, has been beyond all praise. But for their courage 
and devotion to duty, it is not too much to say that the 
efforts of a minute body of anarchists might have plunged 
India into most serious disorder at a time when the safety 
of the Empire itself was gravely threatened. 

The subject of police leads on naturally to that of jail adminis- 
tration. In the year 1917, there were over 110,000 prisoners 
in jails, of whom 97,000 were convicted prisoners, the others 
being under-trial and civil prisoners. By far the largest pro- 
portion of the present population in comparison with the numeri- 
cal standing of the community, was contributed by the Muham- 
madans. Over 30 per cent, of the jail population were Muham- 
madans, whereas the community constitutes under 25 per cent. 

of the total population of India. The 
bulk of the male prisoners come from 
the rural labouring classes, their occupations before imprison- 
ment being described as agriculture and cattle tending. The 
total cost of maintaining the prisoners of India was in 1917 
some £600,000. Against that has to be set the sum of some 
£90,000 earned by the prisoners in such industries as printing, 
oil-pressing, brick and tile- making, carpentry and blacksmith s 
work, carpet and blanket weaving, cloth, tent and paper making. 
The net cost to Government is therefore some £^ million a year. 
On the whole there is good reason to think that the Indian 
jail system is in some respects ahead of the jail system^ in 
European countries, and better than that of many American 
prisons. In India, there is a system of promoting prkoners 
out of the dead monotony of discipline, of giving distmctive 
dress and a small rate of pay to selected men. The great major- 
ity of the prisoners sleep in dormitories, q^uiet conversation 
being permitted during working hours if the nature of the occu 
pation permits it. After lock-up every day prisoners are given 
slates and pencils and can read and talk quietly until tke lig t 



fails. A great deal has been done of recent years to improve the 
health of prisoners, with such success that the death-rate in the 
prisons works out at only 1'87 as compared with 3 in the case of 
the rest of the population. Efforts are also directed to; tosure 
that so far as possible the character of the prisoners shall be 
reformed during their stay in prison, and that on release they 
shall lead honest lives. With the object of increasing the 
ef&ciency of the whole system of jail administration, the Govern- 
ment of India are about to appoint a Jail Committee, the 
members of which will visit difierent countries and apply to 
India the knowledge they have thus acquired of the most, modern 

standards of method and equipment. 

The recognition of the principle that a jail is not a fitting 
place for adolescents, other than youthful habituals who are over 
15, and therefore ineligible for admission to the reformatory 
school, has caused several Local Governments to adopt a scheme 
of jpoxsoiis 1 !)g 1 jW^© 0 ii "bii© h»^ 6S of 23 froiti oi/liGi 

prisoners. Every boy is taugbt a useful trade, is provided witli 
work on release, and is tbus less likely to relapse into criminal 
habits. The system has been working very satisfactorily in 
jBurma, Bengal, the United Provinces, Bihar and Orissa, the 
Punjab, the North-West Frontier Province, Bombay and Madras. 
Great stress is laid on mioral and religious instruction and a 
special feature is made of physical drill. It is interesting to 
notice that similar steps are being taken in some provinces 
to reclaim some of the unfortunate youths who have been 
interned on charges of sedition, and the experiment promises to 
afford some solution to the difficulty of preventing -the further 
spread of anarchical tendencies. The supervision of released 
prisoners and their encouragement, to maintain the habits of 
an honest livelihood constitute a sphere in which the Salvation 
Army has done most admirable work up and down India. 

Mention must also be made of the assistance given by the 
various J ail Departments in the provinces in the prosecution 
of the war. In the Punjab, for example, the. two Labour Corps 
raised from the jails of the province for service in Mesopotamia 
in 1916 have been kept up to strength by drafts amounting to 
more than 2,000 men, and the total number of prisoners des? 
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pateihed: overseas is calculated to bewell over one- 
total average jail population. Similar efforts liave oeen i 
in. other provinces, with results almost equally satisfactorv. 
several provinces also the jails have a creditable record * 
tribution to the necessaries of war. Large quantities of 
bags and cloth, castor and mustard oil, blankets, and 
and other necessaries have been supplied to Mesoi ‘ 
Having thus described the working of the machine 
the law is enforced, we now proceed to examine 
the course of legislation, during the period under 
previons chapters of this Eeport we have had occasion 
fr om time to time certain of the more important measure 
have been passed by or introduced in the Provincial _ 

Councils ;* but consideration, 

Provincial Legislative forbid the examination, provine 

Councils. . r ,1 1 - 1 . 

provmce, of the legisla 

has been accomplished in the years 1917 and 

however briefly describe the activities of the — 

lative Council, the proceedings of which will be _ 

ciently characteristic of law-making bodies in moder 

There were three sessions of the Imperial Legislative 

during the period April 1st, 

Imperial Legislative December 31st, 1918, of 

(JOXlllCli* *1 -I I Cl* 1 rmL 

were held at omiia. Lhe 

Septeinher 1917 was important as being the first to 
new orders regarding the extension of the Simla 
annlied. Hitherto, only fornaal and non-controversial 
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was taken up in Simla, with the result that during t 
years prior to September 1917, only two resolutions 
admitted and discussed during the Simla session. 
1917, however, the Secretary of State, after being 
with a view to the removal of the restrictions, 
proposals of the Government of India as an 
measure. The session was therefore a very full 
shown by the fact that there were nine meetmgs 
maximum of three meetings in previous years. . 
received of 201 question s and 46 resolutions, of 

■ ' * wm f 




* See for example pages 88, 117 above. Also pages 179, ISO below. 
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questions were actually replied to and 12 resolutions were 
discussed in Council. 


A detailed examination of the resolutions moved in the 

Council is of some significance, as 
showing clearly the active interest taken 


Eesolutions. 


by non-official members in the work of government. 

On September 13th, 1917, Khan Bahadur Mian Muham- 
mad Shafi moved that the legislative and administrative 
system in the Punjab be assimilated to that of the Province of 
Bihar and Orissa. The resolution received general support 
from the non-official members, and the Home Member, on behalf 
of Government, gave the assurance that it would receive very 
sympathetic treatment at the hands of Government when the 
whole question came to be considered. On September 19th, 
1917,' a resolution recommendiug the establishment at all import- 
ant centres in India of Election Courts with full powers to try 


disputes relating to election to local bodies and Legislative 

Councils was moved by Mr. M. B. Dadabhoy. Sir William 

Yincent having explained that Government had already taken 

up the question which was under consideration, the resolution 

was withdrawn. A resolution moved by Pandit Madan 

Mohan Malaviya on September 21st, 1917, to the effect 

that the examination for the Indian Civil Service should be held 

simultaneously in India and in England received strong support 

from the non-official members, but Sir WiUiam Vincent pointed 

out that, as the question of recruitment to the service had 

been dealt with by the Pubhc Services Commission and formed 

the subject of one of their recommendations, the question 

as to the best method of recruitment would have to be considered 

by the Government. On September 26th 1917, Mr. Jinnah 

moved a resolution recommending the appointment of a mixed 

Committee to examine the working of the Indian Railways Act, 

1890. Sir George Barnes on behalf of Government was unable 

to accept the resolution on tlie ground that it was not possible 
**■» 

to embark on any inquiry during the war, but promised that 
if the proposal was brought forward on the conclusion of peace 

XT JL w ^ 

it would receive the most sympathetic consideration. On the 
same date Bao Bahadur B. N. Sarma brought forward 



a resolution recommending tliat pending tie 
detailed scieme of post-war reforms, the administrati 
of tie Government of India to legislative 
local self-government and primary education be 
tHat where sanction had already been given ihe 
India should recommend to the Local Govemme; 
lity of suspending further action in regard to 
Sir Sankaran Nair explained that, as it was 
reforms were likely to be introduced, it 
to refuse sanction to measures 
tiat tiey migit be repugnant to future 
was unable, therefore, to accept the resolution 
Government. 

In the Delhi session, the resolutions 
not inferior in importance. 

On February 6th, 1918, Mr. Sarma move 
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basis, but the mover found very little support for 1 
and the resolution was negatived by a large 
same member brought forward a resolution on _ 
recommending the total prohibition of the use of 
intoxicating liquors and drugs. The resolution 
support from non-offi.cial members but Sir Ge ^ 
behalf of Government, while claiming to have the c 
perance as much at heart as the mover, pointed 
obiections to the acceptance of the resolution 
Mr. Sastri on February 27th moved a r 
mending that recruitment for the Public Works 
and the Eailway Engineering service should v^"^™ 

. time he made wholly in India. Sir Claude ^ 
Government was unable to accept the resolution, 
date, Mr. Sastri’ s resolution regarding^ the a 
Indians to the maj ority of posts in the services rec 
and the educational qualifications prescnhed for 
those services was negatived, and Ms resolution 
that the technical and scientific services should « 
ten years be recruited entirely in India was 
discussion on February 28th. 





Four Budget resolutiiJns were moved during tlie discussion of 
tke Financial Statement for 1918-19 under the new rules referred 
to in Chapter II. Of these Mr. Sarma’s resolution which was 
moved on March 9th, 1918, recommending an increased 
expenditure of £200,000 for the development of technical 
education was provisionally accepted by Sir W^illiam Meyer, 
and resulted ultimately in the addition to the Budget of the 
sum asked for by the mover. The same member on March 13th 
moved three resolutions connected with the financing and 
introduction of free and compulsory primary education 
throughout British India immediately after the war. The first 
which related to the provincializing of the land revenue was 
accepted by Sir "William Meyer in an amended form, the 
second was negatived and the third withdrawn. 

On the same date Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya’s resolution 
regarding the re-organization of and recruitment to the Indian 
Police Service led to an animated debate. Sir I?\^illiam "V^mcent 
on behalf of Oovernment was unable to accept the resolution 

which -was negatived. 

On March 18th Mr. Sastri moved two resolutions recom- 
mending respectively that the maximum pension limits fixed for 
civil officers should not be increased, and that the cadre of the 
Indian Civil Service should not be increased. Government 
was unable to accept the resolutions, but the discussions were 
useful as placing before Government the views of the members 
of the Council on the recommendations of the Public Services 
Commission on these subjects. 

Mr. Sarma’s resolution on the same date regarding the termi- 
nation of the East Indian Eailway Company’s contract gave 
rise to an interesting discussion, which disclosed the fact that a 
large majority of the non-official members were in favour of the 
resolution. Sir George Barnes having promised that the report 
of the debate would be laid before the Secretary of State when 
he came to consider the whole question, the resolution was 
withdrawn. 

On March 19th, 1918, Mr. Surendra Nath Banerjea brought 
forward a resolution recommending the appointment of a 










Committee in each Province to enquire into and 
cases of internment rmder the Defence of India Act 
oi detention under the State Prisoners Eeghlations. a „ e 
tion was sympathetically received on behalf of GovernTv, 
Sir William Vincent, who explained that the Gover 
India was prepared to ask Local Governments to 
Committee to make careful enquiry into each case of 
or detention. The last resolution discussed during 
Session was also moved by MriS. N. Banerjea on the sam 
recommending that the Indian members for the next I 
TVar Conference be appointed on the recommends 
elected members of the Imperial Legislative C 
William Vincent referred to the statements on the s 
by His Excellency the Viceroy on Eebruary 1 
Prime Minister in the House of Commons and the 
State, and explained that for the reasons therein 
not possible for the Government of India to accept 
tion, which was negatived. On a division at the 
Mr. Jinnah the voting was foimd to be 16 for and 
8 non-officials voting against the resolution. 

The following are details of some of the more i 
resolutions moved at the Simla sessions, 1918 : — 

On September 6th 1918, Mr. Surendra Nath 
moved a resolution on the Indian Constitutional Re 
posals. After a lengthy debate the resolution was 
His Excellency the President into two parts, the 
thanking His Excellency the Viceroy and the Secretary 
for India for the Reforms proposals and recognising 
genuine effort and a definite advance towards the 
realisation of responsible government in India, and 
part recommending that a Committee consisting of 
official members of the Council be appointed to consi 
Reforms Report and make recommendations to the G 
of India. Each, part was put separately to the C 
accepted hy a large majority. 

On September 9th 1918, Sir William Meyer 
resolution that the Council recognised that the prolonga* 
the war justified India’s taking a larger share 
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at tli6 time in lospcct oE tli6 cost of tlie military forc6s raised, 
or to be raised, in tbe country. He explained that the burden 
which it was proposed to place on India would last during the 
period of the war and stated that the fate of the resolution 
would be left to the decision of the non-official members of the 
Council. After a somewhat lengthy debate a large majority 
of the non-official members accepted the resolution with an 
amendment proposed by Mr. Srinivasa Sastri to the efiect that 
India should take a larger share in respect of the cost of military 
forces only to the extent and under the conditions and safeguards 
indicated in the speech of the Finance Member in moving 


the Resolution. 

On September 11th 1918, Pandit Madan Mohan 
Malaviya’s resolution regarding the early release of those Indian 
labourers whose indentures have not yet expired, ^ was accepted 
on behalf of Government by Sir George Barnes in so far as it 


concerned the Indian labourers in Fiji. 

On the same day Mr. G. S. Khaparde moved a resolution 

recommending that the Indian Arms Act be so modified as to 
bring it into line with the English legislation on the subject. 
This'^led to a lengthy and animated debate in the course 
of which Sir William Vincent explained that Governnmnt 
intended to hold a conference of the official and non-official 
Members of the Council to discuss what modifications in the Arms 
Act or the Arms Rules were necessary i and finally on Sept- 


ember 18th Dr. Tej Bahadur Sapru moved an amendment 
recommending that a Committee of official and non-oflicial 
Members of the Council be appointed to consider and report to 
the Governor General in Council to what extent the Indian 


Arms Act and the rules thereunder can be amended. The 


amended resolution was accepted. 

On September I9th 1918, Mr. G. S. Khaparde’s resolu- 
tion, recommending that a Committee consisting of an equal 
number of officials and non-official Indians be appointed to 
enquire into and report on the efiect produced on the press in 
India by the legislation relating to it and by the Defence of India 
(Consolidation) Rules, 1915, led to an interesting debate and 
received strong support from the non-official members of the 
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Council, but Sir William Vincent opposed it 
careful enquiries were made into eacb case ir 

taken against tbe press, and that the time was 
for tlie suggested enquiry. 

The same non-official Member, on 
moved a resolution recommending that the 
disposal of the report of the Rowlatt Committee o 
in abeyance, and that a thorough and searchin 
undertaken by a mixed Committee of an equal _ 
and non- official Indians into the working of the 
gation Department, including the Central 
ment. The discussion which followed disclosed 
most of the non-official members who took nart 
wholly in favour of the proposals, which were opposed c 
of Government by Sir William Vincent and rejected. 

On the 25th September 1918, Khan Bahadur Mia 
Shafi moved a resolution that the thanks 
of the Council be conveyed to the A1 
on the various fronts. The resolution was n 
by tbe Conncil. 

Mr. V. J. Patel on the same day moved that in 
be taken to submit a representation to His Majestv's uo veri 
urging that the Indian National Congress 
Muslim League Deputations be permitted to proeeec 
without delay. Sir William Vincent in opposing the reso 
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explained that in the following year all possible facilitie 
be given to properly accredited representatives of all 
of opinion in limited numbers to visit the United 
place their views on the subject of Eeforms bef 
in that country. The resolution was rejected. 

On the same day, Mr. G-. S. Khaparde moved two res 
recommending, respectively, the throwing open of the 
college at Quetta to Indian hoys and the formation 
battalions on the lines of the territorial regiments in Grea 
in all colleges affiliated to Indian Universities, a 
tution of officers’ training corps at all Indian Unrv 
quarters. The resolutions were withdrawn without 
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It remains to consider the legislative work done by the 

CounciL Twelve Bills were passed into 
Legislation. during the September session of 

1917, or more than twice the average of the five years preceding. 
As stated above twelve and eleven Bills were passed during the 
succeeding Delhi and Simla sessions respectively. The^ more 
important measures are worthy of individual examination. 

Under the head of War Measures 
War Measures. be grouped the Acts which imme- 

diately follow. 

The Indian Transfer of Ships Eestriction Act, which supple- 
ments the provisions of the English Act, prohibits the transfer 
or mortgage of British ships or shares therein to foreign controlled 

companies. 

Various Acts were passed to amend the Indian Defence 
Force Act of 1917. One enabled the recruitment for general 
military service of non-European British subjects to be re-opened 
from time to time in specified areas. Another enabled any 
European British subject above the age of 50 years to place 
his services voluntarily at the disposal of Government if he 
desired to do so. A third provided for the liability of persons 
enrolled in the Force to serve without the limits of India as well 
as within those limits, and to be subject when so serving to the 
Indian Defence Force Act. 

An important measure was the Indian Non-ferrous Metal 
Industry Act, which extends to British India the principles 
of the law on the subject introduced in the United Kingdom. 
Its object was to prevent the subjects of States then at raw 
with His Majesty from obtaining control during the period of 
the war and for five years thereafter over any business connected 
with certain non-ferrous metals and metallic ores. A similar 
policy lay behind the Indian Companies (Foreign Interests) Act 
which closely follows an Act passed in the United Kingdom, and 
is intended to prevent companies, which have adopted articles 
of association restricting the possibility of enemy control, from 
altering those articles of association without the consent of the 
Governor-General in Council. 


In another place, mention has been made of the Cotton Cloth 
Act, passed to provide for the cheap supply of cotton cloth for 
the poorer classes in this country. His Excellency the Viceroy 
referred to this measure in his opening speech of the Simla 
session of 1918, and on the same day, September 4th 1918, 
Sir George Barnes in moving for leave to introduce the Bill 
explained at some length the causes of the rise in the prices of 
piece-goods, and the reasons for the adoption of a system 
of control in order to ease the situation. The Bill met 
with much criticism on points of detail, but after amend- 



Fiscal Measures. 


ment by the Select Committee was passed on 

26th 1918. 

Some important fiscal measures were passed during the 
period under review. Chief among these was the Indian Income- 
tax Act, which consolidated and amended the law relating to 

income-tax. Its objects are to remedy 
certain inequalities in the assessment of 
individual tax-payers under the existing law, to define more 
precisely the methods whereby income and profits of various 
descriptions are to be calculated for income-tax purposes, and 
to efiect a number of improvements in the machinery of assess- 
ment which experience had shown to be essential for the efficient 
and equitable working of the tax. The debate on the measure 
after its amendment by the Select Committee lasted over seven 
hours. Clause 4 of the Bill, which sought to lay down the 
principle that agricultural incomes should be taken into consi- 
deration for the purpose of determining the rate at which income- 
tax should be levied on other chargeable income, was the chief 
bone of contention, though there were also no less than 25 other 
amendments on the agenda. In view of the opposition excited 
among representatives of the landowning classes, Sir William 
Meyer announced that Government, though holding emphatically 
to the justice of the provisions of clause 4 of the Bill, had. decided 
to leave the matter to the free discussion of the Council. After 
a discussion occupying the greater part of the day an amendment 
by Eai Sita Nath Eoy Bahadur providing that agricultural 
incomes should hot be taken into account for the purpose of 
deciding liability to income-tax, was carried by 30 votes 



to 25. The division on the amendment was memorable, as it 

was carried mainly by the votes of offi-cials, 13 of whom voted 

with the mover of the amendment, 

Amoncr the most important measures passed during the year 

1918 was the Usurious Loans A.ct, 1918 (X of 1918). The 
Question of the advisability of introducing legislation in Indisi 
to empower the Civil Courts to afford relief in cases of uncon- 
scionable bargains between money-lenders and^ debtors had 
engaged the attention of the Government of India as far back 
as ^1891 5 when the Commission appointed to enquire into the 
Dekhan Agriculturists Belief Act, 1879, made certain recom- 
mendations which after prolonged enquiries resulted in the 
passing of the Indian Contract Act Amendment Act, 1899. 
The matter was re-examined at some length in 1906 on the recom- 
mendation of the Calcutta High Court. It was, however, decided 
that the time was then not ripe for legislation, but when the 
question again came under consideration in 1913 Sir l/V^illiam 
Vincent strongly urged the necessity for the amendment of the 
law to counteract the operations of the professional extortioner 
against the needy debtor. These views receiving cordial support 
it was decided to invite the opinions of the Local Governments 
on the possible remedies to be applied. 

The Bill, which was introduced in the Imperial Legislative 
Council on September 5th 1917, and discussed on September 
12th, was the outcome of these deliberations. It was based 
upon the principle of giving the Courts authority to go 
behind a contract, to re-open the transaction, and reduce the 
interest to an equitable amount. It received an almost 
unanimous welcome from the members of the Council. It was 
thereafter formally circulated for opinion, and referred to a 
Select Committee on February 20th 1918. The Beport of 
the Select Committee was taken into consideration and the 
Bill was passed into law on March 22nd 1918, thus bringmg 
to a successful conclusion proposals which had engaged the 
attention of the Government for very many years. 

From a consideration of one aspect of the work of tke 
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examination which is the extremely important one of 

self-government. Before proceeding to 

Local Self-Government. discuss the progress displayed in this 
sphere during the period under review, it ’^1 be necessary to 
sketch briefly the main outlines of the Indian ^ system. 

should be remembered that self-governing mstitutions, as ey 

are worked in India to day , are largely a creation o 
rule, and do not constitute a contmuation of sim in igenou 
institutions as were to he found in the pre-British period. 
This is particularly true of the system of municipal admin - 
tration. Starting from the presidency towns m .he 1 
century, municipal institutions gradually eve ope 
the year 1842 an attempt was made to apply them to towns 
in the country districts. This Act which was permissive 
character remained almost a dead letter and was in any case 
limited to Bengal; hut in 1850 an Act which_ applied to the 

whole of India, and was more workable _ than 

laid the foundation of the present municipal system fbrou^h 

out India Duriuf^ Lord Mayo’s time, tlie spnere of influence 

7*. m^cip.Uto ™ con,id,»My ™demd and ti, ebcWe 

urinoinle was extended. In the years 
Municipalities. 1882 Lord Eipon’s govern- 

ment issued orders which had the effect of greatly e^endmg 
the principles of local self-government, and the general Imes ot 
these orders govern the administration ot mumcipa i les 

Municipal Lictions are classified under the heads of pubho 
safety, health, convenience and instruction. In order that 
these functions may be carried out, various powers are con- 
ferred on municipal committees by the Municipal Acts and 
the bye-laws framed under them. About two-thnds of 
aggregate municipal income is derived from taxation and 
remainder from municipal property and powers other than 
taxation, from contributions from provincial revenues an 
from miscellaneous sources. The principal heads of taxe are 
octroi or terminal tax, taxes on houses and land, 
vehicles provisions and trades ; tolls on roads and fer 
llr, UgMng, .nd conserv^cy rates. Other iteBss o{ reven.. 


are proceeds of mtinicipal lands and buildings, conservancy 
receipts, educational and medical fees, receipts from markets 
and slaughter houses and interests on investments. But as 
expenditure cannot always be met from ordinary revenues, 
which are often small except in the presidency towns, 
municipahties have generally to borrow money for large pro- 
jects on the security of their funds. Under the orders now in 
force, Local Governments' have a loan account with the Imperial 
Treasury on which they pay interest at the rate of 5| per cent. 
From the balance of this account they advance municipal 
and other loans. 

In 1916-17 there were 721 municipalities in British India 


containing a total resident population of more than 17 million 
people. Elected members constituted something more than 
one-hah of the total number of members in all municipalities 
taken together. Ex-ojfido members were 13 per cent, and 
nominated members 34 per cent. 90 per cent, of the members 
of all municipalities taken together were Indians. The total 
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expenditure of the municipalities; excluding that debited to 
the head '' extraordinary ’’ and '' debt,” amounted in 1916-17 
to just under £6 millions. 

The duties and functions assigned to the municipalities in 

urban areas are assigned to district 
and sub-district boards in rural areas. 


Local Boards, 


These Boards operate under the sanction of the legislature, 
given in or about 1884, in every province except Burma, In 
each district there is a board, subordinate to which are two 
or more sub-district boards. In Bengal, Madras, Bihar and 
Orissa, there are to be found also Union Committees or 
Village Councils. In all India there are some 200 district 
boards, some 500 sub-district boards, and some 600 union 
committees. The boards are practically manned by Indians, 
who constitute 93 per cent, of the membership. 20 per cent, 
of the total number of members of all Boards are Government 
officials ; the percentage of the elected members of district and 
sub-district boards being something over 50 per cent, of the 
total. The most important item of revenue is a cess upon 
agricultural land, which represents a proportion of the total 


inoome of tke boards varying from 25 per . 
Provinces and Berar to 64 per cent, in Bibar 
total expenditure of tbe district boards 
under “ debt,” was in 1916-17 between 
millions. Of this rougbly 50 per cent, was 
truction and maintenance of public works, 
bridges. Education accounted for about 
medical relief cbiefly under tbe beads of 
pensaries and vaccination for some £400, 
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Recent Bevelopments. 






We can now consider some of tlie more 
ments wbicb have taken place in tbe 
government during the period under 
remembered that in the year 1907-09 
come under the consideration of the 
sion, which made a number of dot 

direction of mvins^ 

w o 

freedom to local self 

careful consideration by the Provincial 
ments, a comprehensive resolution on the main 
self-government had been issued in April 1915 
out the degree of substantial progress tha 
achieved, and the signs of vitality and grov 
where apparent, it proceeded to explain the 
way of realising completely tbe ideals wbicl 
action in the past, and of carrying out as i 
been desired the recommendations of the 
Commission. The smallness and inelasticity o 
the difficulty of devising further forms of 
ence still prevailing in many places towards 
the continued unwillingness of many gentle; 
bhemselves to the expense and inconvenience of 
fitness of some of those whom these obstacles 
prevalence of sectarian animosities, the varying 
the municipal area— all these were causes whi 
impede the free and Ml development of local 
But in their recent correspondence 
State on the general subject of const itutiona 
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are proceeds of municipal lauds and buildings, conservancy 
receipts, educational and medical fees, receipts from markets 
and slaughter houses and interests on investments. But as 
expenditure cannot always he met from ordinary revenues, 
which are often small except in the presidency towns, 
municipalities have generally to borrow money for large pro- 
jects on the security of their funds. Under the orders now in 
force, Local Governments’ have a loan account with the Imperial 
Treasury on which they pay interest at the rate of 5| per cent. 
From the balance of this accormt they advance municipal 

and other loans. 

In 1916-17 there were 721 municipalities in British India 
containing a total resident population of more than 17 million 
people. Elected members constituted something more than 
one-half of the total number of members in all municipalities 
taken together. Ex-officio members were 13 per cent, and 
nominated members 34 per cent. 90 per cent, of the members 
of ail municipaUties taken together were Indians. The total 
expenditure of the municipalities, excluding that debited to 
the head “ extraordinary ” and “ debt,” amounted in 1916-17 


to just under £6 millions. 

The duties and functions assigned to the municipalities in 

urban areas are assigned to district 
and sub-district boards in rural areas. 


Local Boards. 


These Boards operate under the sanction of the legislature, 
given in or about 1884, in every province except Burma. In 
eacli district there is a board, subordinate to which are two 
or more sub-district boards. In Bengal, Madras, Bihar and 
Orissa, there are to be found also Union Committees or 
Village Councils. In all India there are some 200 district 
boards, some 500 sub-district boards, and some 600 union 
committees. The boards are practically manned by Indians, 
who constitute 93 per cent, of the membership. 20 per cent, 
of the total number of members of all Boards are Government 
officials ; the percentage of the elected members of district and 
sub-district boards being something over 50 per cent, of the 
total. The most important item of revenue is a cess upon 
agricultural land, which represents a proportion of the total 
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income of ti.e boards varying from 25 per cent 
Provinces and Berar to 64 per cent, in Bihar 
total expenditure of the district boards, omitting i 
under debt, was in 1916-17 between £4 
millions. Of this roughly 50 per cent, was 
traction and maintenance of public works, such 
bridges. Education accounted for about 
medical relief chiefly under the heads of 
pensaries and vaccination for some £400,000 

We can now consider some of the more 
ments which have taken place in the 
government during the period under re\new. 
remembered that in the year 1907-09 the wh< 
come under the consideration of the Decentraliza 
sion, which made a number of 

direction of giving gre 
freedom to local seif 

careful consideration by the Provincial and C 
ments, a comprehensive resolution on the main Broblenis 
self-government had been issued in April 1915 
out the degree of substantial progress tha 
achieved, and the signs of vitality and growth t’ 
where apparent, it proceeded to explain the c 
way of realising completely the ideals which 
action in the past, and of carrying out as fully as mioiit have 
been desired the recommendations of the Decei 
Commission. The smallness and inelasticity of locj 
the difl&culty of devising further forms of taxation, t 
enc6 still prevailing in many places towards 
the continued unwillingness of many gentlemen to 
themselves to the expense and inconvenience of 
fitness of some of those whom these obstacles 
prevalence of sectarian animosities, the varying cl 
the municipal area — all these were causes which coi 
impede the free and full development of local self-g 
But in their recent correspondence with 
State on the general subject of 
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GoTermnent of India considered afresh the whole subject of local 
self-government in the light of the altered political circums- 
tances of the present time. It has already been pointed out 
that in September .1917 Lord Chelmsford explained there 
were three roads along which advance should be made 
towards the progressive realisation of responsible government. 
Of .these, the first road was in the domain of local 
self-government. Urban and rural self-government constitute 
the great training ground, from which political progress 
and a sense of responsibility have almost everywhere 
made their start, and it was felt that the time had come to 
quicken the advance, to. accelerate the rate of progress, to 
stimulate the sense of responsibility in the average citizen 
and to enlarge his experience. Accordingly in May 1918, 
the Government of India issued a comprehensive resolution 
designed to indicate the manner in which they desire pro- 
gress to be made along this very important road of local self- 
government. It may be stated that their recommendations 
are broadly in harmony with those of the Decentralisation 
Commission. While reserving to the Local Governments the 
power to modify the general principles therein laid down in 
specific cases and for specific reasons, the Government of 
India expect that the Local Governments, each in its own 
degree, will adopt a forward policy in general conformity with 
the wishes of the Government of India. The general prin- 
ciples animating the resolution may be briefly indicated. In 
the forefront comes the main object of local self-government, 
the training of the people in the management of their own 
affairs. This implies that political education must take 
.precedence over departmental efficiency. It naturally follows 
from this that local bodies should be as representative as 
possible of the people whose affairs they are called on to 
administer ; that the authority entrusted to them should bo 
real ; that they should be freed from unnoeesBary control. 
This last point is extremely important ; and to an inade- 
,qnate realisation of it the defects which exist in the present 
system of local self-government have been largely - ascribed by 
many observers. The control of Government over local bodies 
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is at present exercised, botla from .within and from 
and it is mainly in tlie s.ubstitiLtion of outside for 
and the reduction of outside control to the 

- - 

with safety that progress will be achieved. Interna 
is capable of relaxation by a greater use of 
members and for chairmen of boards. External 
be relaxed by removing unnecessary restrictions i 
with taxation, budgets, the sanction of works 
establishments. 

It is along these lines that the recommendations 
Government of India broadly run. It is recommend 
as a general principle there should be a substantia 
majority, both in municipahties and 
tbe suggestion that the proportion of 
on a board should not ordinarily exceed one 
franchise for election should be sufficiently 
constituencies really representative of the 
payers. The necessity for this provision is 
thie fact that the average electorate in muni 
seems to represent only 6 per cent, of the populati 
electorate in district boards, only -6 per cent, 
kept in view before a Ml elective system, analog 
obtaining in the West, can he achieved, is that some 
cent, of the population should he represented in the 

mmm 

althongb it is recognised that so high a figure is for 
■unattainable. It is also hoped that in mnnici 
•will be a general replacement of nominated official ch 
elected non-official chairmen, though municipalities 
able to elect an official as chairman if they so 
present, roughly one-third of the chairmen of municipa 
India are nominated officials, one-third elected o'fficii 
one-third elected non-officials. In certain pro'raices 
Burma and the United Brcvinces, it is the ordinary 
municipalities to elect their chairmen ; ia others, the^ 
of election has been extended, but the efforts which 
been made of recent years to increase the number of 
chairmen have not always been popular -ssfith the mumici 
of certain provinces. In regard to the larger cities 
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wliicli lias been worked with success in the city of Bombay is 
recommended by tbe Government of India as worthy of consi- 
deration. The administration in Bombay is placed under a 
special nominated commissioner who is subject to the general 
control of the corporation and of its standing committee. 
A system of executive officers on the general lines followed 
in Bombay has been rendered possible in the cities of the 
Bombay Presidency and in the United Provinces. A similar 
system is contemplated for the corporations of Calcutta and 

Madras. ! 

In the matter of rural boards, the Governnaent of India j 
urge provincial Governments to arrange for the election of j 
chairmen wherever this is possible ; and where this is ■ not j 
possible, to encourage the appointment of non-official chairmen. | 
In this respect the present recommendations go further than | 
those of the Decentralisation Commission, which recommended ; 
that the collector, as head of the district, should generally 
remain as president of the district board. i 

Such are the general recommendations of the Government 
of India so far as they are directed towards a reduction of the 
internal control exercised over local bodies by Government. 
Turning now to the other aspect of the case, the reduction of 
external Government control, the first thing to notice is that 
the Government of India consider it very important that 
municipal boards should be allowed to vary their taxation 
within the limits laid down by the municipal la'ws. The pro- 
viso suggested in the resolution of 1915 that the local Govern- 
ments might retain power to vary any tax, is now abandoned 
in the case of boards which contain substantial elected majo- 
rities. In the case of rural boards also, the Government of 
India have now accepted a somewhat similar position. The 
bulk of the income of rural boards is derived from a cess levied 
upon agricultural lands over and above tbe land revenue, and 
not usually exceeding per cent, on the rent value or the 
land revenue, according to the circumstances of tbe provinces. 
Where a limit has been imposed by law on tbe rate of cess, 
a rural board will be at liberty to vary tbe rate at which' the 
cess is levied within the limits imposed by tbe law ; but where 




no limit has been imposed, a change in the rate of cess will 
need the sanction of outside authority. Very important ah 
for the future development of local self-government is the 
decision of the Government of India that if a municipal or rural 
board has to pay for any service, it should control it. If a 
board has to provide, for instance, for civil works or medical 
relief, subject to such general principles as Government may 
prescribe, it is to have real control over the funds provided 
and not to be harassed by the constant dictation of Government 
departments in matters of detail. Municipalities and local 
boards, in pursuance of the same policy, are to he allowed a 
free hand with regard to their budget. The system of requirincr 
local bodies to devote a fixed portion of their revenue to parti- 
cular objects of expenditure is to he abolished, as unduly Hmitiim 
tbeir freedom of action. Similarly also the degree of outside 
control over municipal establishments is to he relaxed ; but 
appointments of certain municipal officers stould receive* 
Grovernmeiit sanction, and tte same sanction should be requirefl 
for any alteration in the emoluments of the posts and for the 
appointment and dismissal of incumbents. As part of the plan 

X JL X, 

of strengthening the control of local bodies over their establish- 
ments, and of securing their more satisfactory working, it is 
suggested for the consideration of the provincial governments 
that a central body should be constituted to co-ordinate the 
experience of the local bodies, and to provide improved control 
and guidance by entertaining expert inspecting establishments. 

It is hoped that by the adoption of the lines laid down in 

this resolution, substantial advances 

Future Advances. be made in the direction^ of a 

more liberal form of local self-government. The duties of 
local bodies cover most of the activities upon which the essential 
welfare of the country depends. In the development of their 
interests and the expansion of their responsibilities, the self- 
government of the country will secure a real and importan 5. 
advance. It is on the experience to be gained in the adminl... 
tration of local civic affairs that the country must to a large 
degree rely for the increase of its self-dependence in the g 
spheres of government. 
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As is naturally to be expected from the diversity of 

conditions prevailing up and down 
The Provinces. India, tbe institutions of local self- 

government have not flourisbed equally in all localities. An 
examination of the reports sent by Local Governments dming 
the period under review, reveals considerable divergence both 
in the success and in the popularity of these institutions in 


-different provinces. 

In the North-West Frontier Province, for example, it is 

said that the district boards and 
N.-W. F. Province. municipalities continue to evince little 

real interest in local self-government. They rely upon Govern- 
ment help instead of developing their own local sources of 
revenue, and the incidence of taxation imposed by them is 
less than 2d. per head of the population. It is however en- 
couraging to notice that even here where the institutions of 
local self-government are admittedly and naturally in a back- 
ward condition, certain of the district boards turned their 
attention . with some success to the improvement of cattle 
breeding, and some of the members, at any rate, exhibited 
zeal over public works of which they personally were in charge, 
In the Punjab also it is reported that local self-government 

on Western lines is a plant of slow 
runjao. growth. The most serious obstacles 

O 

to its progress are the indifference and ignorance of the elec- 
torates, and the absence of a true civic spirit in the elected. 
District Boards are almost unanimous in desiring a continuation 


Punjab. 


of the present system of official chairmen. Here also, however, 
the considered judgment of the provincial Government is that 
there has been decided progress. Particularly in the sphere 
of primary education, referred to in another place, it is 
expected that the municipalities and the local boards will 
find fresh scope for their activities. It may bo hoped that 
along with increased responsibilities will come surely, if 
slowly, a more efficient discharge of present firnctions. On 
the other hand, in other provinces the institutions of local 
self-government have showed striking activity during tlic 
period under review. 
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In Bengal the most intexesting aspect xo yu.t 
of village self-government by means of the villao-e 

In July 1917, a Bill was framed by the Government 

to create — 
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* witb the duty of managin 

village affairs, and entrusted with powers of 
necessary for the purpose. J'udicial powers, b' 
criminal, are to be conferred upon selected villa^ 
or selected members of them. The sanction of 
ment of India for the introduction of the Bill 
obtained, and at the time of writing it is stiii under 
in the Bengal Legislative Council. In general 
government institutions of Bengal have 

during the period under review. There i 

it is true, of apathy and neglect of business ^ 
Municipal Commissioners and members of loca 
is stated that there is insufficient attention 1 
and the drudgery of administration, and 
at least there have been serious abuses, 
taxation, which is very light, averaging about 
of the population, fell slightly, and it was 
ab6ut one-sixth of the municipal population ^ 

The natural consequence is a general mefficiency 
and an inadequate revenue to the local bodies. 

In the Madras Presidency there were comp 

side Madras itself, nearly 
of boards had to be 

want of a quorum, and that the average attendanc 
continued to decrease towards the region of 
Indian edited press grumbled that the 
self-government was extremely slow, and soug 
criticisms brought against the local bodies by 
that the non-ofi&cial members, both electe ^ ^ 
were mere puppets in the hands of the officiais. 
be noticed that both the revenue and the expend! 
bodies throughout the Presidency^ increased 
disbursed upon sanitation, education, y 

other miscellaneous public improvements, ro& 
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As is naturally to be expected from the diversity of 

conditions prevailing up and down 
The Provinces. India, the institutions of local self- 

government have not flourished equally in all localities. An 
examination of the reports sent by Local Governments during 
the period under review, reveals considerable divergence both 
in the success and in the popularity of these institutions in 
difierent provinces. 

In the North-West Frontier Province, for example, it is 


N.-W. P. Province. 


said that the district boards and 
municipalities continue to evince little 
real interest in local self-government. They rely upon Govern- 
ment help instead of developing their own local sources of 
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revenue, and. tlie incidence of taxation imposed by them is 
less than 2d, per head of the population. It is however em 
courag inu: to notice that even here where the institutions of 
local self-government are admittedly and naturally in a hack- 
ward condition, certain of the district hoards turned their 
attention with some success to the improvement of cattle 
breeding, and some of the members, at any rate, exhibited 
zeal over public works of which they personally were in charge. 

In the Punjab also it is reported that local self-government 

on Western lines is a plant of slow 
growth. The most serious obstacles 


Punjab, 


to its progress are the indifference and ignorance of the elec- 
torates, and the absence of a true civic spirit in the elected 
District Boards are almost unanimous in desiring a continuation 
of the present system of official chairmen. Here also, however, 
the considered judgment of the provincial Government is that 
there has been decided progress. Particularly in the sphere 
of primary education, referred to in another place, it is 
expected that the municipalities and the local boards will 
find fresh scope for their activities. It may be hoped that 
along with increased responsibilities will come surely, if 
slowly, a more efficient discharge of present functions. On ' 
the other hand, in other provinces the institutions of local 

self-government have showed striking activity during the 
period under review. 
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In July 1917, a Bill was framed by the Governmfnt of 
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Tte pioportion of Indian to European and Eurasian members 
increased slightly, and 21 councils consisted entirely of Indian 
members. Two new councils were opened, and the maximum 
strength of all the councils increased from 1162 to 1183 members. 

In Bombay, the sphere of local self-government saw no 
very radical change during the period under review. The 
introduction of legislation permitting municipalities to impose 
compulsory education upon their population is likely however 

to result in important advances. The 
Bombay. number of municipalities with a two- 

thirds elected element was increased by 5 ; and the privilege 
of electing presidents was extended to 27 new municipalities 
during the period under review. Important legislation is 
now under consideration by the Local Grovernment, with the 
object of extending the sphere of self-government within the 
presidency at an early date. 

In the United Provinces, the new Municipalities Act of 
1916 came into force, and the great majority of the boards 
were working under non-official chairmen. On several boards 
the spidt of faction prevailed with injurious effect on the muni- 
cipal administration. Indeed the maintenance of a double 
record of proceedings by different parties on a board is not 
unknown. But it is to be hoped that by degrees members 

will realise in greater measure their 
responsibility to their constituencies, 
and before long, it must be presumed, the electorate will become 
more critical of the action of their representatives. In the 
matter of district boards, original works have practically been 
at a standstill during the war, except as regards the expansion 
of primary education. In this connection, as is mentioned 
elsewffiere, the Local Government called for a programme from 
the district boards showing the steps suggested for a further 
expansion of primary education in the next three or five years. 
The development of district boards is at present under the 
consideration of the United Provinces Government, and there 
is a prospect of early legislation which will confer upon them 
far greater powers than they at present possess. It has been 
suggested by a committee appointed by the Local Government 


I nited Provinces. 
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tKat divisional councils should be instituted, "with the object 
of organising efSicient public services under the control of local 
bodies, in place of those which are at present provincial. With 
the financial resources at the disposal of the divisional council, 
it would be possible to maintain graded services with a regular 
flow of promotion and possibilities of transfer, which would 
result in securing a class of candidates for the service of local 
bodies much superior to that which would be obtainable if 
every board were to attempt to secure its own superior cadre. 
By this means, it would be possible to secure increasing eflfl- 
ciency among the ofiicials of the municipalities and the boards, 
and also to secure the co-ordination of the activities of local 


bodies in a sphere intermediate between the district and the 
provincial administrations. It may also be mentioned that 
reformation of the village committees is under consideration. 

In Bihar and Orissa and in the Central Provinces, there were 


Bihar and Orissa, Central 
Provinces. 


no particular marked developments in 
local self-government, district hoards 
in paTticular being hampered by their 


inability to undertake important w'orks of construction ow'ing 

J X. O 

to the difficulties of securing materials. But in these 


provinces generally and also in Burma, it may be stated that 
there was a considerable awakening of public interest in 


the whole topic of local self-government, stimulated by discus- 


sion of constitutional reforms. 


As a symptom oi the vitality of the institutions of local 

self-government in India, it may be 
Local Self-Government mentioned that they rendered excel- 
tested by disease and scar- service in seconding the efforts of 

the Central and Provincial Govern- 


ments in grappling with two of the most important administra- 
tive problems which occurred during the period under review, 
namely, the incidence of epidemics and the high prices of com- 
modities. Eeference is made in other places to both these topics, 
and an attempt has been made to estimate their influence upon 
the general course of events. It will, however, be convenient 
here to summarise briefly the measures taken by the Adminis- 
tration in dealing with both of them. The monsoon of 1917 , as 
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we liave seen, was exceptionally abundant, and partly perhaps 
in consequence of this, plague made its appearance in a serious 
degree during the year. Between July 1917 and June 1918, 
the total number of deaths from plague was over 800,000. 
Although, fortunately, there is reason to believe that the inci- 
dence oi the disease in India is on the wane, nonetheless the 

distress and dislocation caused by this mortality was very great. 

In addition to the influence of the 

Plague. plague epidemic, the year as a whole 

was very unhealthy and a high death rate occuTTcd both 
from cholera and malaria. Belief measures were undertaken 
by the local Administrations, the provincial Sanitary and 
Uedical Officers laboured with the utmost xea.!, tind tht. 
number of hospitals and travelling dispensaries was every- 
where increased. Preventive measures in the way of 
evacuation of infected areas were undertaken in many 
places, and inoculations were carried out on a Larger scale 
than was previously known. Bad as were the general con- 
ditions of public health in India during the year 1917, those 
of 1918 were infinitely worse. In the month of June 1918 
canie the fii'st intimation that influenza in a virulent form 
was attacking India. In the city of Bombay towards the 
end of that month, many employees of offices, banks, and so 

forth, were incapacitated by fever. 

Influenza. disease began to spread over India 

and before long the mortality, at first low, began to rise in an 
alarming degree. In the city of Bombay itself, the mortality 
reached its maximum on October 6th on which day 7(>8 
deaths were recorded. The full force of the outbreak was 
felt by the central, northern, and western portions of India, 
in comparison with which Bengal, Burma, Bihar and Orissa, 
Madras and Assam suffered but lightly. During the last quarter 
of 1918, India seemed to have suffered more severely than any 
other country in the world ; and influenza was I'esponsible in 
Britisli India alone for a death roll of approximately five millions. 
Detailed information with regard to the incidence of the disease 
in the Indian States is not available, but it is unlikely that 
the influenza mortality therein fell short of one million. 
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the space of four or five months, inflnenza was th 
for the death of 2 per cent, of the total population"? 
India. In some places, the Central Provinces f ■ 
two months of inflnenza caused twice as manv d°" 1 
j^ears of plague. In Bombay, between September^"] 
November 10th, the total average mortality was^SO) 
a day. Had mortality continued at this' rate thr 
the year, the death rate of the city would have bp 

120 per thousand of the census population. The Pun 
suffered very severely. 

The provincial administrations and the local b< 
whom is mainly entrusted the maintenance of sanitat 
|)viblie health, made whole-hearted endeavours to an 
the sickness and suffering occasioned by the outbrea 
epidemic struck India at a time when she was least i 
to cope with a calamity of such magnitude. War dema 
depleted her sanitary and medical personnel, wliicli at 
adequate when considered in relation to the size of her 
tion a.nd the tenacity with which that population c 
clornestic customs injurious to public health. The ovei 
staff that remained was struck down in lar^e niiinher 
more serious were the effects of the almost total failur 

monsoon, which exercised a di 
miiuence practicallv throu^hi! 
country. The staple food grains were at famine prices 
scarcity of fodder reduced the quantity of milk availal 
tliough there is no reason to suppose that the epidemic or 
in malnutrition, it was particularly unfortunate t 

III Pill 

price of nourishing food and also of such comforts as 1 
and warm clothing was extremely high. In all the large 
where severe epidemics occurred, many additional disp 
were opened by the local authorities, and numerous 
were employed for the free distribution of drugs and n 
some towns municipal grain shops were opened, which i 
grain below the market rates. Endeavours were i 
all administrations to instruct the people as to th< 
of the malady, as to measures for its prevention, an< 
measures to be adopted when it had set in. The e 
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official iDodies wlietlier iirovincial or local, were nobly seconded 
by non-officials, by pliilantliropic societies, by educational 
establisliments, and by a host of voluntary workers. Every- 
thing that could have been done with the agency available, 
was done. But with a population as vast as is that of India 
to day, with a relatively low standard of living, the control 
of so virulent an epidemic is completely outside the present 
scope of human endeavoixrs. The magnitude of the task whicl 
the^ Administration was called upon to face may be gauged 
from the fact that it has been estimated that from 50 to 80 
per cent, of the total population of India has recently suffered 
from influenza. It is undeniable that the catastrophe was 
rendered more complete by the generally insanitary conditions 
under which the major portion of the population of India live 
their lives ; and the necessity of redoubling the efforts of the 
Administration, both Central and Provincial, to secure 
improvement of those conditions, has become more than 

apparent. 

In the matter of popular distress arising from high prices, 
the institutions of local self-government have done excellent 
work during the period under review. Some account has 
been given on another page as to the steps which, the Central 
Government took from time to time to deal witli the high 
prices of food grains, of salt, of kcrosino and of cotton cloth, 
In almost every case the agency through wdiich the efforts 
of the Central and Provincial Governments were transmitted 
to the people, was that of the local bodies. In many provinces, 
shops were opened by municipalities and district hoards, 
which supplied salt, grain and korosine oil to the people 
at rates considerably below those obtaining in the loc^al market. 
Co-operative societies also performed excellent service in 
mitigating the distress caused by excessive profiteering in salt, 
oil, and cloth. The eflhct of the action of Government 
of the local bodies was almost everywhere to reduce 
considerably. Nonetheless, in so far as the general rise of 
prices of commodities in common use was caused, by influenc 
rather common to the world than peculiar to India, it 
not found possible to prevent the poorer classes of the j 






tioii from suffering severely during the latter 
par 1918. By tlie end of August 1918, retail px. 
including articles of food and kerosine oil, showed 
of 38 per cent, above the level of prices which rulei 
the war ; and if food articles alone were taken ’ 
the rise at the end of August 1918 was 31 per 
pre-war level, and 15 per cent, above the level of 
year. Although these percentages may seem sma 
M'ith those which obtained in other parts of the 
be remembered that the margin of subsistence o 
the population of India is so small that anv 

must ailect them with disproportionate severity. 

been for the efforts of the adininistratioii, and 
bodies, ofidcial and private, the distress would ha%' 
more widespread. But as it was 
India was to some extent protected from coiiseq 
might have been disastrous. 

A review of the whole subject of local self- 

India at the present 
seem to indicate that 

future important developments may be expecte 
the control which Goveriinient has exercised ox 
ties and district boards, while unqnestionably 

coBirnission of serious errors arising from 

^ 

done much to prevent the growth of a real 
ponsibility. With the relaxation of this control, to 
hitherto generally untried, it is to be expectec 
increasing degree of popular interest in tlie institnti 
self-government will manifest itself. But we sho 
if local self-government is to achieve in India the 
it has attained in other countries and is to prove 
as elsewhere a genuine road towards 
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responsible government, it will not be sufficient 
the local bodies should be freed from excessive 
on the part of external authority ; tbey must 
adopt a similar policy of decentralisation by re 
excessive interference with their own serv^^ 
matters ; by confining themselves to the layins 
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official loodies wlietlicr piovfficial or local, were nobly seconded 
by non-officials, by pMantliropic societies, by educational 
eLblisbments, and by a host of voluntary workers. Every- 
tkat could kave been done with the agency available, 
was done. But with a population as vast as is that of India 
to day with a relatively low standard of living, the control 
of so virulent an epidemic is completely outside the present 
scope of human endeavours. The magnitude of the task which 
the Administration was called upon to face may be gauged 
from the fact that it has been estimated that from 50 to 80 
per cent, of the total population of India has recently suffered 
from influenza. It is undeniable that the catastrophe was 
rendered more complete by the generally insanitary conditions 
under which the major portion of the population of India live 
their lives ; and the necessity of redoubling the efforts of the 
Administration, both Central and Provincial,, to secure the 
improvement of those conditions, has become nioie than c\er 

appaj^Q^Lt. 

In the matter of popular distress arising from high prices, 
the institutions of local self-government have done excellent 
work during the period under review. Some account ha.s 
been viven on another page as to the steps which the Central 
Government took from time to time to deal with the high 
prices of food grains, of salt, of kerosine and of cotton cloth, 
111 almost every case the agency through which the efl’orts 
of the Central and Provincial Governments were transmitted 
to the people, was that of the local bodies. In many province.s, 
shops were opened by municipalities and district boards, 
which supplied salt, grain and kerosine oil to the peo]ile 
at rates considerably below those obtaining in the local raarlcet. 
Co-operative societies also performed excellent service in 
mitigating the distress caused by excessive profiteering in salt, 
oil, and cloth. The effect of the action of Government and 
of the local bodies was almost everywhere to reduce prices 
considerably. Nonetheless, in so far as the general rise, of 
prices of commodities in common use was caused by influences 
rather common to the world than peculiar to India, it was 
not found possible to prevent the poorer classes of the populi 
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fciou from suffering severely during tte 
year 1918. By the end of August 1918, retail 
including articles of food and kerosine oil 
of 3b per cent, abo-ve the level of prices 
the war ; and if food articles alone were taken 
the rise at the end. of August 1918 was 31 per e. 
pre-war level, and ig per cent, above the lev 
Although tliese percentages may seem 
witn tuose which olo tained in other parts of 
remembered that; the margin of snhsisten 
population of India is so small that __ 
must affect them with disproportionate severitiv 
been for the effortss of the administrat 

s, official and private, the distress would 
more widespread. Eut as it was, thanks to 
ia was to some e^xteiit protected from 
might have been disastrous. 

A review of tho whole subject of local 

India at the present 
seem to indicate that 
.■e important cievelopments may be 
e control which Groveriiment has exercised o\ 
ties and district boards, while unquestionably 
commission of serious errors arising from 
done much to prevont the growth of a real 
ponsibility. With hire relaxation of this control 
Mtherto generally luntried, it is to be ex 
increasing degree of popular interest in the institutic 
self-government will manifest itself. But we 
if local self-governnoLont is to achieve in India 
it lias attained in ohlier countries and is to prove 
as elsewhere a genuine road towards the : 
responsible governixient, it will not he sufacient 
the local bodies sliould he freed from excessive 
on the part of external authority ; they must 
adopt a similar policy of decentraUsation by 

excessive interferexrce with their own servants 
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official bodies wbetber provincial or local, were nobly seconded 
by non-officials, by pMlanffiropic societies, by education^i 
establishments, and by a host of voffintary workers. Every, 
tbins tbat conld bave been done witb tbe agency availabl^^ 
was done. Bnt witb a population as vast as is tbat of Indi^ 
to day witb a relatively low standard of living, tbe control 
of so vffiulent an epidemic is completely outside tbe preseij,^ 
scope of human endeavours. Tbe magnitude of tbe task wbicjj^ 
tbe Administration was called upon to face may be gange^ 
from tbe fact tbat it bas been estimated tbat from 50 to Sq 
per cent of tbe total population of India bas recently sufiere^j 
from influenza. It is undeniable tbat tbe catastropbe 
rendered more complete by tbe generally insanitary conffitioi^^ 
under wbicb tbe major portion of tbe population of India li\>p 
tbeir lives ■ and tbe necessity of redoubling tbe efforts of % 
Administration, both Central and Provincial, to secure tb, 
improvement of those conditions, bas become more than evei- 

apparent. • • j- i • t. • 

In tbe matter of popular distress arismg from high priceg^ 

tbe institutions of local self-government have done excellent 

work during tbe period under review. Some account has 

been given on another page as to tbe steps wbicb the Central 

Government took from time to time to deal witb tbe bigi^ 

prices of food graffis, of salt, of kerosine and of cotton cloth, 

In almost every case tbe agency through which tbe efforts 

of tbe Central and Provincial Governments were transmitted 

to tbe people, was tbat of tbe local bodies. In many provinces, 

shops were opened by municipffiities and district hoards, 

wbicb supplied salt, grain and kerosine ofl to tbe people 

at rates considerably below those obtaining m tbe local market. 

Co-operative societies also performed excellent service in 

mitic^ating tbe distress caused by excessive profiteering in salt, 

oil and cloth. Tbe effect of tbe action of Government and 

of 'the local bodies was almost everywhere to reduce prices 

considerably. ITonetbeless, in so far as tbe general rise of 

prices of commodities in common use was caused by influences 

rather common to tbe world than peculiar to India, it was 

not found possible to prevent tbe poorer classes of tbe popiila- 
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tiioii from suffering severely during the latter half of the 
year 1918. By the end of August 1918, retail prices in India, 
Including articles of food and kerosiue oil, showed an increase 
of 38 per cent, above the level of prices which ruled just before 
the war ; and if food articles alone were taken into account, 
the rise at the end of August 1918 was 31 per cent, above the 
pre-war level, and 15 per cent, above the level of the preceding 
year. Although tkese percentages may seem small as compared 
■with, those ■which obtained in other parts of the world, it must 
loe remembered that the margin of subsistence of the mass of 
"the population of India is so small that any substantial rise 
must affect them ■with disproportionate severity. Had it not 
been for the efiorts of the administration, and of the local 
bodies, of&cial and private, the distress would have been much 
more ■widespread. But as it was, thants to prompt action, 
India was to some extent protected from consetpuences which 
might have been disastrous. 

A review of the whole subject of local self-government in 

India at the present moment would 

General Review. indicate that in the immediate 

£i^ljnre important developments may be expected. Hitherto, 
the control which Government has exercised over municipali- 
ties and district boards, while unquestionably preventing the 
commission of serious errors arising from inexperience, has 
done much to prevent the growth of a real feeling of civic res- 
ponsibility. With the relaxation of this control, to a degree 
hitherto generally untried, it is to be expected that an 
increasing degree of popular interest in the institutions of local 
self-government wUl manifest itself. But we should note that 
if local self-government is to achieve in India the success which 
it has attained in other countries and is to prove itself here 
as elsewhere a genuine road towards the realisation of 
responsible government, it will not be sufdcient merely that 
the local bodies should be freed from excessive interference 
on the part of external authority ; they must themselves 
adopt a similar policy of decentralisation by refraining from 
excisive interference with their own servants in routine 
matters ; by confining themselves to the layin g do 'wn of broad 
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lines of policy and to tlie supervision ol, tlu. pioccss b> wluc i 

those broad lines may be iollowca , ana o} . • bi 

mterference in detail, whicli leads not only to mcilici .n y 

tlie executive services, but also to J.oigci.iuuu b^ 
aims which it is the part of those undoita,iaii„ wu. 
of local self-government constantly to envisage. 
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CHAPTER I. 


India and the War. 


The course of affia^irs in India duxing the years 1917 and 1918 
has been so far go'v^omed by the world-conflict that it might 
well seem more appropriate to entitle this whole Report, rather 
than one single cha^pter of it, India and the War/’ For this, 
very reason any aocount of India during the period under 
review must be prefaced by an estimate of two principal factors 
■wmcn nave dominated, that period — what India has done for the 
war, and wbat the war has done for India. In the case of the 
first, it is possible to achieve something like precision. We are 
here dealing largely -with men, munitions, money and like things 
admitting of exact nxeasuremeiit. But in the case of the second, 
any estimate of the kind here attempted must be provisional. 

.MIMM _ 

JNIot until years have passed, will it be possible to determine 
with completeness hire effect exerted by the war upon India 
either in the moral or in the material sphere. At present, we 
are too close to the canvas to do more than speculate upon the 
outlines wbich the picture will ultimately assume. 


No review of IncLia’s war effort is possible without some 


"What India lias done for 

tlie war. 


account of the difficulties under which 
that effort was made. In other parts. 


of the Empire, it is not always realised 
with sufl&cient clearnLess that at the outbreak of the world 


struggle, India was most inadequately equipped for the part 
slie was ultimately compelled to play therein. Only a very 

sliort time before the war, it had been officially determined bv 
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